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Porgy and Marco Polo 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


MANKIND, since it 
wandered off over the 
mountains and across the 
streams into nations behind 


boundaries, has ever dis- 
played a sane 
and encourag- 
ing curiosity 
about the other 
man’s ideas, his 
way of life, his 
culture. 

* [think of old # 
Marco Polo as § 
I read the co- & 
gent arguments 
of Robert 
Breen, the di- 
rector of Porgy and Bess, this 
past week, pleading for the ex- 
pansion of international cultural 
relations. The old Venetian trad- 
er told how the Great Khan who 
resided “in the greatest city of 
the world—Peking” never tired ot 
listening to the description of the 
Queen City on the Adriatic, its 
ways, its thoughts, its history, 
in brief, its culture. 

So enamored was the emper- 
or by the Venetian’s recital that 
he would not relinquish his pres- 
ence for many years as an hon- 
ored guest and adviser. Marco 
Polo, on his return, inspired Eu- 
rope, in a big way, to discover 
the fabulous East. In many ways 
he was the father of the Genoese 
navigator who sought, by head- 
ing West, fo discover what the 
Venetian did’ when he traveled 
toward the setting sun. 

* 
THERE was something of 


Marco Polo in the enthusiasm 


of Breen. Basing himself upon’ 


the astounding success his play 
had throughout the world, he 
quotes chiefs of state, royalty, 
Prime Ministers,, Ambassadors, 
Burgomasters, Mayors, editors 
and critics who referred to his 
cast as “true diplomats” and “am- 
bassadors.” They “were given 


these laurels in 80 cities and 29° 


lands. 

Breen concluded with a re- 
mark by. President Eisenhower 
who referred to the Porgy and 
Bess players as “ambassadors of 
the arts.” The director concurred 
heartily. The common meeting- 
rround of culture can activate 
roader avenues of contact, he 
said, that result in greatly accel- 
erated discussions and ne for 
“exchange” of all sorts, includ- 
ing generals. 

Regular professional diplom- 
acy, he feels, produces fleeting 
results all too often whereas his 
ambassadors brought lasting 
benefits, “basic an rmanent 
because real heart-to-heart con- 
tact was made.” If you think 
he is stretching it a point, re- 
member that Porgy got to Mos- 
cow months before General 
Twining. 2. we 
THROUGHOUT the ages phil- 
osophers, writegs, poets visited 


the courts of foreign lands, 'bring- 


ing some‘ measure of: mutual un- 


derstanding that could replace 
the agreements induced by the 
pike, the crossbow, and the bat- 
tering ram. 

Director Breen knows this. for 
he speaks of “centuries” of such 
relations before our Declaration 
of Independence was signed. 

To speed a_ genuine, full- 
bodied cultural exchange re- 
quires -adequate governmental 
aid, Breen argues. A subsidy be- 


+- yond that currently available is 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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NOT PRIVATE 


AMONG the many responses 
to our repeated pleas for your 
help these past few weeks, we 
were struck by one message 
which said simply: 

“You seemed to be appealing 
directly to me.” 

We most certainly were. And 
to every other reader who ac- 
counts herself or himself a de- 
voted supporter of our paper. 

The appeals of these past 
few weeks have brought some 
$8,000 in about 20 days, This 
has made it possible for us to 
drag only, barely keeping alive. 
It still makes us short by $16,000 
of the $100,000 goal set by the 
Emergency Committee for a Free 
Press for a campaign which was 
due to wind up in mid-July. 

This was the very minimum 
needed to keep publishing, and 
we remain in a state of im- 
minent collapse because we do 


not have it. 
* 


WE ARE ALSO struck by the 
marked lack of response in this 
campaign from our paper's sup- 
porters in the major cities of 
the midwest—Chicagoans, Cleve- 
landers, Detroiters, the inhabit- 
ants of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
and St. Louis. 

What gives there? We know 
the auto workers of Detroit are 
in rough shape economically, 


but what about the others, in- 


cluding Detroiters who 
working? 

We make our special pitch to 
them. But we must have quick 
assistance from everywhere and 
anywhere if we are to keep 
publishing. We repeat our sug- 
gestions for immediate action: 

® Send $10 at once to us. It 
is quite a sacrifice, we know, 
but one you will doubtless make 
cheerfully if you know your 
paper's existence depends on it. 

© Get after every other sup- 
porter of our paper you know, 
tell them the gravity of the sit- 
uation and get their tens, too, to 
send us. 

Make. all checks anjd money 
orders payable to the Emer- 
gency Committee for -a Free 
Press. Send to the Committee at 
975 Sixth Ave., Room 301, N. Y.: 
or send or bring directly to The 
woeknay/ S686 ‘12th: Sti; | Sth | 
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Demos 


By CARL HIRSCH 


cked By Suez Kickback --- ~~: 
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Pick Planks 


CHICAGO.—The Democratic party is staking its 1956 chances on 
a week-long performance here at the International Amphitheater. A rec- 


ord TV :audience, plus millions who will follow the convention through 
other media, will be looking for a party which has learned by its 1952 defeat and trans- 
formed itself in keeping with the realities of these four eventful years. How has the party 
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“Give Her a Hand” 


Noisiest Ike Booster 


May Spend Nov. 6in Pen 


CHICAGO. — President 
Eisenhower is about to lose 
one of his noisiest campaign- 
ers in Illinois, a man named 


Orville Hodge. Mr. Hodge 


is expected to be in the state 
penitentiary by election day 
since he~has confessed stealing 
a lot of money from the Illinois 
treasury. Well over a million 
dollars in missing, and people in 
this state either want to get it 
back from Hodge or from the 
Republlican state administration 
of which he was a _ leader—or 
else. 

The fact is that the Republi- 
cans may not only lose Hodge, 
but possibly even the state of 
illinois. Certainly, the COP has 
lost a campaign slogan whiich 
proved valuable in 1952 

In less than four years, Illinois 
State Auditor Hodge stole 
enough public-money to fill the 
statehouse with mink coats and 
deep freezers up as high as its 
copper dome. And Hodge was 


one of. those members of the 
‘ticket of Gov. William G. Strat- 


ton who used the corruption is- 
sue mercilessly against the Dem- 
ocrats in 1952. 

Sweeping into power with 
Eisenhower, Hodge was a. lead- 
ing member of the “crusade” in 
whose behalf Ike had pledged: 
“We will bring into government 
men and women, to whom low 

ublic morals are unthinkable.” 
ew disclosures’ in the Hodge 


ease show that it only'took about ° 


three months after election for 


the wholesale looting of the 
Illinois treasury to begin. Trne 
to the spirit of the new Repub- 
lican regime, Hodge's operations 
were not confined to any pinch- 
penny basis but instead sought 
to measure up to the full-scale 
looting of public resources, the 
oil and natural gas giveaways, 
the snatching of industrial plants 
and the grabbing of public pow- 
er stations. He used his control 
over. banks to secretly gain con- 
trol, reorganize and reopen them, 
cash in on~his holdings, pass 
control of the. banks over to 
other deserving Republicans. 

The favorite-method by which 
he admittedly took more than a 
half rhillion dollars was to make 
out fake checks on the state 
treasury and cash them. 

Chicago newspapers — all of 
them pro-Republican—had them- 
selves a time playing hare-and- 
hounds with Hodge. But all of 
them stopped short when it came 
to probing the future implications 
on the national Republican elec- 
tion campaign. 

Last week one Illinois Demo- 
crat,. U. S. Senate candidate 
Richard Stengel, addréssed a 
letter to Leonard Hall, Republi- 
can chairman, He. pointed out 
that last April, Hodge had spext 


$4.000 for broadcasts urging 


citizens to vote for Eisenhower 
in the Illinois primary. 

The letter asked Hall to send 
the State of Illinois a check for 
the $4,000, since the radio-TV 


‘time’ “was paid for out: of the: 


citizens’ money.” 


responded to the new hope of 
world peace, to the setback of Mc- 
Carthyism, to the unification of 
labor, to the great civil rights up- 
surge, to the growing despair of 
the American farmer? The nation’s 
voters, ever skeptical and demand- 
ing, will seek the answers to these 
questions as the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention unfolds. 


From the beginning of the first 
session on Monday noon, August 
13, this democratic theme will be 
sounded: “The party for you, not 
for the few.” The draped and ° 
festooned convention hall will echo 
to the confident Democratic arm 
them, “happy days are near 
again, to the voice of Frank Sin- 
atra and the boom of ‘the party’s 
best orators. 

* 

THE SPEECHES of paé¢ty chair- 
man Paul M. Butler, keynoter 
Frank G.. Clement, Governor °of 
Tennessee, Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, David A. Bunn, president of 
the Young Democrats, Rep. Sam 
Rayburn, permanent Convention 
chairman, Sen. Wayne L. Morse of 
Oregon, will highlight the first days. 

And then on Wednesday eve- 
ning, August 15, the convention 
will unveil its first important de- 
cision to the American voters. That 
will be in the report of the Platform 
Committee to be delivered by its 
chairman, Rep. John W. McCor- 
mack of Massachusetts. 

Crucial is the civil rights plank, 
which has been the bone of sharp 
contention for months prior to the 
convention, in the primaries and 
in the contest over a presidential 
nominee. 

In fact, the significant feature of 
this convention is the degree to 
which a single issue, the civil rights 
issue, has ddéminated everything. 
While previous political conven- 
tions may have turned on the nom- 
ination battle, or the seating of 
delegates of the choice of party 
strategy, this convention is dif- 
ferent. 

A titanic four-way struggle has 
been in progress since the platform 
committee began its work here a 
week ago. In that elash have figur- 
ed the differences between the old 


‘moribund, Bourbon South and the 
‘great new swell of the 


ople’s 
civil ‘rights movement, erences 
as irreconcilable in. 1956 as they 
were in 1856. . 

* | 

AND YET THERE are those 
who have worked here through 
this week to find a formula which 
would” satisfy everyone. By this 
Wednesday night’s convention ses- 
sion, America’s voters will ‘know 
whether the Democratic Party has 
faced up to the level of democratic 
struggle in America today which 
made the Supreme Court decision 
on deségregation possible and to 
the mood which vented itself so: 
forcefully after the murder of Em- 
mett Till just a year ago. 

A long parade of leaders of mass 
organizations came here to plead 
for a strong civil rights plank and 
to warn the Democrats of the con- 
sequences of appeasing the Dixie- 
crats. But in the end, the struggle 
over the plank came down. to 
whether or not the Supreme Court 
decision should be mentioned at all _. 
and whether the Democratic Party | 


|should support the. nation’s highest 


tribunal on a matter involving 
simple democratic justice. 

Rep. _ William L, Dawson, II- 
linois ‘Negro: Gon has. 


gressman, 
| (Continued on Page 13) 
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_ majority of over 50,000 votes. Red- 
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Unions Certain Labor 
Has Key to 85th Congress 


By HERB SIGNER 


ce 


WHATEVER LABOR decides to do about the Presidential race, all signs today are 
pointing to a big campaign on Congressional and state candidates and issues. “Union mem- 
bers may very well have the key to control of the next Congress in their sae a says the 


Machinist, paper of the Interna- 
tional Association .of Machinists. 
AFL-CIO president ~George 
Meany, terming the record of the 
S4th Congress a “mixture of the 
good and the bad,” points out 
that “One conclusion is inesca})- 
able..We cannot. for enact- 
ment of trul Uberat ind public- 
interest legislation until we elect 
a sufficient number or senators 
and congressmen not dominated by 
serfish pressure groups and dedi- 
cated to the public interest.” 


The AFL-CIO News, following 
suit, makes the pitch this week 
that while “there are a good many 
lessons to be gained. from a study 
of the 84th Congress, the prin- 
cipal one is that the people will 


get better labor and welfare leg-| - 


islation when they learn that 
working to elect good congress- | 
nen and senators is omportant. 

The Machinist, looking ahead 
past the “greatest ‘shows on earth,” 
the Democratic and Republican 
conventions, suggests that “every 
thoughtful union member turn off 
the TV or radio and start reading 
the record — the voting records. 
The high-powered hucksters can't 
change these records but they are 
sure going to try to divert our) 
attention.’ 

The railroad unions paper, La- 
bor, tells its readers this week: 
“If you're burned up at what Con- 
gress has left undone this year, if 
you want to see a good Congress- 
man or Senator re-elected or a 
bad one finally defeated, if you're 
mad at the scores of millions of! 
dollars the big interests are laving' 
eut to cinch the election for. their 
men—then now's the. time to get 
to work!” 


* : 

NUMBER ONE job, according 
to Labor, is to get every unionist 
and his family registered to vote 
in the 1956 elections. “The reason 
many cendidates favorable to 
working families Jose out is be- 


| 
cause so many workers fail to reg- 


ister.” 

The reilroaders’ paper, Labor, 
tells. the story of a veteran rail|tie 
unionist in Oregon who early this 
vear. sparked a joint registration 
drive by all unions in his precinct 
which brought up the total of! 
unionists registered to vote from 
a_low 38 percent to nearly 100 
percent—which can make “a. big 
difference when the votes are 
counted in November.” 

The president of the. Rochester, 
N. ¥. AFL Central Trades & Labor 
Council, James Burke, criticized 
the 84th Congress as having been 
“dominated by a coalition of south- 
ern Dixiecrats and reactionary Re- 


publicans, who stymied most of the. 


good things wanted, with labor 
Fapport by liberals in both par- 
Burke atlatained that “the 
aber vote, if intelligently used this 
November, can-do much to change 
the complexion of the 85th Con- 
gress which — next January.” 
THE 1956 ELECTIONS will be 
the first since the AFL-CIO mer- 
ger. It is still an open question 
whether the AFL-CIO will be able 
to reach a united stand on the 
presidential campaign. However, 
the chances are that a high degree 
of unity will be achieved in what 
may become labor’s greatest cam- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Labor-led Voters Gaining 
En _ State Races 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT.—The labor led | co 
coalition of Negroes, Demo-' 7 
crats, farmers whose top can-, 4 
didate was Governor Williams,| 7 

unprecedented | 2 
was outdistancing. the) | 
financed Republican’ a 


running for an 


Sth term, 
Ford-GM 
ticket, headed by Detroit’s Mayor 


to press, 


A significant feature of the cam- 


paign was the defeat of arch red-_ 
xtiter Kit Claidy, and reactionary 


Mayor Orville Hubbard of Ford 
Moior company fame. 


Mayor Hubbard, who ran on a 
pro-segregation ticket for Circuit 
Court Judge in Wayne county, 
w2s_wiped-out; his opponent Vic-. 
tor Targonski, beating him by a: 


baiter Kit Clardy, once on the 
House Un-American Committee 
could not beat an unkitiown for 
the Republican nomination for 
Congressman in the Flint area. 
Clardy was a poor second. 


Practically ail the 51 coalition 
backed incumbents in the. State 
Legislature won renomination by 
hig majorities. In the State Senate, 

ike- 
wise showed the same oe 
winning big majorities, totalling in 


thost cases,'the combined vole of i. MAJOR CONTRIBUTION tabor causes. 


as the Worker went & 


‘oppose them in November. 


will win the majority in the House 
of Representatives. 


PAC backed slate was nominated. 
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CORA BROWN 


all GOP candidates running to 
At press time its still too early 


to get a tab on whether the coali- 
tion in Michigan led by Williams 


~ The entire Wayne County CIO- 


. *. eel es 


, Cecstf ao & 


; was made toward to building up a 


2%} great vote for the labor-led candi- 
a ike by the Negro peo 
*{ment, seeking increas 
~ = | tation here. 


le’s move- 
represen- 


Congressman Charles Diggs, Ir. 


» |running for reelection got 28,836 
Su. | VOtes; 

Ee Republican candidates seeking the 
E. |spot to oppose him in November. 


2% times more than four 


State Senator Cora Brown, run- 


ae ning against incumbent T. Mach- 
F _|rowitz for Congress in Detroit’s 
- = | First District, almost beat Mach- 
i ~=s | rowitz. Many workers were anger- 


ed by labor’s backing Machrowitz 
in the primaries, saying that two 
years ago when Diggs beat in- 
cumbent George O'Brien, labor en- 
dorsed no one in the primary and 
Diggs won. If that had happened 
again with Senator Brown, it’s al- 
most certain she would have beaten 
Machrowitz. to become the first 
Negro woman in U. S. Congress. 
Sen. Brown got 21,240 votes to 
Machrowitz’s 27, 089. 

Rev. Charles A. Hill. well known 
Negro leader, running for Congress 
against incumbent John Dingell, 
polled 12,000 votes to Dingell's 
25,847. Rank and file unionists bit- 
terly cmoplained here also. about 
CIO-PAC’s . backing -Dingell, .a 
'“Johnny-come-lately as ared 
ith: Rev: Hill's 30 anes en 
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Lester Workers End Strike 
After Tough Ten Months — 


THE WESTINGHOUSE 
strike of 6,000 turbine workers 
at Lester, Pa., came to an end 
after a tough 10 months strug- 
gle led by Local 107, United 
Electrical, Union, ind. Mass la- 


bor support from AFL and CIO 
unions in the area featured the 


‘UE strike against a company 


speedup and wage-cutting prop- 
osition. 

Terms of the agreement were 
not available at this writing. 
The Lester struggle continued 
after the settlement of the six- 
months-long strike of TUE and 
UE in the Westinghouse chani. 

At Lester, the company was 
trying out a far-reaching plan to 
eliminate incentive pay, put all 
workers on measured day work, 
revise pay rates—all of which 
added up to a plan to cut wages 
an average of 20 percent and 
speedup the workers. A basic 
issue in negotiating the strike 
settlement. was, also, whether 
Westinghouse would rehire 14 
strikers. 

* . 

THE STEEL BOSSES, true 

to form, announced the biggest 


price increases since World War 


If. The steel union, during the 
strike, made public a factual sur- 
vey of steel profits which proved 
conclusively the workers’ de- 
mands could be met by the com- 
panies by as much as 50 cents an 
hour without the need for any 
price boost at all. 

The steel union hag demand- 
ed a congressional investigation 
of the steel industry's profits and 
price-fixing —. The’ issue 
may play a 
election campaign, with the steel 
price boost expected to set off 
a new round of price increases in 
all industries with the nation’s 
consumers paying through the 
nose. 

Meanwhile,. the steel union 
continued its negotiations in New 
York, with the Aluminum Co. of 
America in an effort to settle the 
strike at 12 Alcoa plants now 
rounding out its second week. 


_ ployes 


ig part in the 1956 


A MEXICAN-U.S. Joint Trade 
Union Committee has disclosed 
an ugly picture of thousands of - 
Mexicans. being imported each 

ear with the © loaings of the 

U. Ss. Com Ss, sal on 
factory-type farms ering 
“prejudice, abuse, exploitation 
and unbelievable injustices” from 
their employers. The report has 
been put out in a booklet called 
_ Strangers" in us Fields.” 


EMIL MAZEY, UAW secre- 
tary-treasurér, charged the Michi- 
gan Republicans with “callous 
indifference to human suffering” 
and “coldly calculated” political 
maneuvering. The 230,000 un- 
employed in the state do not con- 
stitute an “emergency” according 
to the GOP. The Legislature's 
special session was recessed to 
Aug. 9, after a previous post- 
ponement from pone. 


THE FIRST merger of two 
unions under the AFL-CIO took 
place a week ago when‘ the Gov- 
ernment and Civic Employes 
voted affiliation with the State, 
County and Municipal Employes. 
The new united union has a 
membership of 160,000. The of- 
ficials of the merged organiza- 
tion predict big organizing drives 


_among hundreds of thousands 


of TT government em- 
oughout the nation. 
* 
MAJOR ORGANIZING drives 
in four industries are being pre- 
pared, according to John Living- 
ten ‘AFL-CIO director of or- 
anization. They are white col- 
ar, Soe and chemical, textile and 


THE MACHINISTS have end- 
ed their 1956 contract negotia- 
tions with major aircraft com- 
panies. A pact for 16,000 work- 
ers at~ Boeing Airplane Co. at 
Wichita, Kansas, on the eve of a 
strike deadline brought pay in- 
creases, a modified union shop, 
vacation gains, and other im- 
provements in a two-year agree- 
ment. 


THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


| © Ike Writes te Bulganin - 


°® Dulies Nixes Chinese Trips 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
wrote to Soviet Premier Bulgan- 


* in and appealed for “a new spirit” 


in relations hetween the U. S. 
and Soviet Union. Eisenhower 
asked the Soviet Premier to .ac- 
cept the U. S. position on Ger- 
many which calls for rearming 
its Western part, uniting it with 
the East, and incorporating all 
Germany in the Western military 
alliance NATO. 

* 

THE U. S. State Department 
has forbidden American news- 
men from accepting a Chinese 
invitation to cover China. About 
15 correspondents for major 
news agencies and newspapers 
received invitations to pick up 
visas and come to China. Pro- 
tests against the State Depart- 
ment ban were voiced by N. Y. 
Times columnist Arthur Krock 
and editorially by the N. Y. 
Times. Several other papers fol- 


lowed suit. 
’ . 


SOVIET Defense -Minister 
Zhukov told, Henson Baldwin of 
the N. Y. Times that the Soviet 
Union favors a strict system of 
international ground inspection 
to enforce a disarmament agree- 


ment and a ban on all nuclear _ 


weapons. 5 

FRENCH colonists in Algeria 
lynched two Arabs and severely 
wounded another «following a 
funeral of a Frenchman killed in 
guerilla serine with Algerian 
Nationalists. The lynchings took 
place in the town of Arba, 20 
miles south of Algeria. Fighting 
spread between regular French 
troops and Maren Nationalists. 


“SENATOR ELLENDEN “ot 


aa ; he 4 4’ 


Louisiana had a two and a half 
hour conversation with Soviet 
Communist Party secretary 
Khrushchev. The Soviet leader 
told Ellender efforts ef Washing- 
ton politicians to manufacture a 
crisis out of the down-grading of 
Stalin was a fizzle. The Soviet 
people were calmly putting their 
own house in order, Khrushchev 
said. 

He also reported a bumper har- 
vest this year. 


CHINA’S Premier and For- 
eign Minister, Chou En-lai, told 
a correspondent that China will 
broaden the democratic basis of 
its government. Chou told Reg 
B.._ Leonard, of the Melbourne 
Herald of Australia, meetings of- 
the National Peoples Congress 
would be more frequent and 
there would be greater scope for 
criticism of —— policies. 


NEGOTIATIONS continued 
in Moscow between Japanese and 
Soviet representatives on the 
resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions. The Soviet Union turned 
down pleas to turn over any of 
the Kurile ‘islands which were 
held by Japan before the war. 
Proposals to increase trade were 
offered by both sides. 

* a, 

SENATOR WILLIAM BEN- 
TON told the Democratic Party 
platform. committee that the 


peaceful cooperation. Meanwhile 
Rep. McCormack. and other 
right-wing Demdcrats demand- 
ps ervserin pt 
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Saturday, Aug. 11 
Children’s Theatre (4) 9.a.m. 
Baseball Hall “ ie (5) 10 
Big Top—circus oon 

aed Town Meet (13) Noon 
atch Mr. Wizard (4) 12:30 
Stories before the Game (9) 1:10 
Laurel and Hardy (2) 1:30 
Baseball:Dodgers-Phillies (9) 1:55 
- Yankees-Baltimore. (11) 1:55 
Long Before Shakespeare (2) 2 _ 
Right Now—discussion (2) 2:30 * 
Movie—Lydia with Merle Oberon 
(7) 3 
id (4) 5 
Million Dollar Movie: Eddie Can- 
tor in Show Business (9) 5, 7:30 


pe 

Beat the Clock (2) 7:30 

Jackie Gleason (2) 8. Repeat. Kram- 
den gets a dog 

Science Fiction (5) 8 

Lawrence Welk (7) 9 

Gunsmoke—wesetern (2) 10 

Masquerade Party (7) 10 

High Finance—quiz (23 10:30 . 

Adventure Theatre — Falstaff’s Fur 
Coat (4) 10:30 

Movie: Mr. Lord Says No (British) 
(13) 11 

Movie: Angel On My Shoulder 
with Paul Muni (9) 11:30 


ay 
ih x 
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TV 
Sunday, Aug. 12 
Library Lions — educational films 
(4) 9 a.m. 


Gospel -Train (13) 9:30 
Look Up and Live (2) 10:30 


| Movie: Love From A Stranger with 


Camera Three (2) 11:30 


Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon. Bronx. es 


Zoo children’s section 
Wonderama—children’s variety (5)! 
Noon 
Dodgers-Phillies (9) 1:55 
Yankees-Baltimore (11) 1:55 
Youth Wants to Know (4) 3:30 
Shakespeare on TV (2) 3:45 


Face the Nation—Interview with % LS a 


Demo Candidates (2) 5 


Outlook (4) 5. Demos convention bis eg hs Sis Sac niprenee es 


Movie: Show Business with Eddie os te pera 


Telephone Time (2) 6. The Theme 
Is Intolerance 


Cantor (9) 5, 7:30 and 10 
You Are There (2) 6:30 
You Asked For It (7) 7 


ern (2) 7:30 


ae nin 


In M emoriam 
MARIAN 


We again pledge to 
work as hard as pos- 
sible to continuc and 
win the struggles so 
dear to her heart. 


—Her Young Friends 


——EE=—— 
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In Memory. of Our 
BELOVED UNFORGETABLE 
MARIAN 


—Rebecca, Bessie 
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Private Secretary with Ann Soth-.g po 
| eee 


| Masterwork Hour—Swedish Com-; 


+Oklahoma, Rivoli 
“| Private’s Progress, Guild 50th 


Sunday Spectacular with Jack Car- 
ter, Polly Bergen, Jonathan Win- 
ters, Rocky Graziano, Jayne 
Mansfield (4) 7:30 

Ed Sullivan Show—Phil Silvers sub- 
stituting as emcee (2) 8. ox! 
Mantle, Teresa Brewer, Dic 
Shawn, others 


| 


Sunday Night Concert—ballet mu-| Wm 


sic (5) 8 

Movie: The Clouded Yellow (7) 8. 
British mystery 

General Electric Theatre—Charlton 
Heston and Steve Cochran in 
Seeds of Hate—civil war story (2) 
9 , 

Goodyear Playhouse—Proud Pas- 
sage with Jason Robards, John 
Drainie, others 

Ted Mack Amateur Hour (7) 9 

Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:30 

$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 

What's. My Line (2) 10:30 


Sylvia Sidney and John Hodiak 
(7) 10:30 
News (2) (4) 11 
Moive: No Resting Place (2) 12:30 
Excellent 
RADIO 


Saturday, Aug. 11 


Giants-Pittsburgh WMCA 1:25 
Yankees-Baitimore WINS 1:55 
D dgers-Phillies WMGM 1:55 
Opera—Merry Wives of Windsor 

WNYC 2 | 
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{Madame Butterfly, Embassy, B’way 
Alibi For A Night (French) Thalia. 


- 


= | way production this fall. 


: | pleted, had been the Lillian Hell- 
ss | man—adaptation of Voltaire’s “Can- 
tecuees: |dide,” set to music by Leonard 
ese: | Bernstein, which will reach Broad- 
‘sage: | way in November. 
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at 72nd St. 


With Five Men And A Woman— 
Sat only; Sunday+Barber of Se- 
ville and La Forza del Desinto 
opera films.—Sun. only . © 
THEATRE 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger 

Uncle Vanya, Fourth St. 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 


Lys : 

Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

Ibsen’s Ghosts, Modern Theatre, 
14 Second Av. 

Damn Yankees—musical, 46th St. 


Pajama Game—musical, St. James 


| 


— 
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John Latouche, 
Gifted Lyricist, 
Dead at 38 


John Treville Latouche._ who 
wrote the lyrics for the cantata, 
“Ballad for Americans,” died of a 
heart attack. Tuesday in his suth- 
mer home in Calais, Vt. He was 38 
years old. 

He had just finished rewriting 
the libretto of “The ‘Ballad of 
Baby Doe” a folk opera based on 
a Colorado mining saga, which 
premiered in Central City, Col., 
last month and is due for a Broad- 


His current project, nearly com- 


“The Golden Apple,” which he 


42 | wrote with Jerome Moross as com-| 


Masterwork Hour: Hungarian Com- 

posers WNYC 7 
Os We See It—AFL-CIO series 

WABC 8:45 

RADIO ° 
Sunday, Aug. 12 

Giants-Pirates WMCA 12:55 
Yankees-Baltimore WINS 1:55 
Dodgers-Phillies WMGM 1:55 
World Music  Festivals—Sibelius 

Festival WCBS 2:05 : 


~ posers WNYC 7 
Guggenheim Memorial 
WNYC 8:30 


‘ MOVIES 


Concert 


King and I, Roxy : 
Secrets of Reef, Baronet 


In res Memory 
ps | 
MARIAN 


Died August 12, 1953 
; —Bob 


4 \lad for Americans, 
sect |by Earl Robinson, as “Ballad 
¢=:1|Uncle Sam,” as part of the Federal 
#24{Theatre musical, “Sing for Your 
#4|/Supper. The work is wideiy re- 


| 
Moby Dick, Sutton .and Criterion) 


Phantom Horse, Translux Nor- 
mandie 

Rififi, Fine Arts | 

Citizen Kane—Sat. only, Waverly 
(revival). 

‘Grapes ef Wrath, Eighth St. (re- 

_ vival). With Tebacco Road 


' The- Doctors, Paris 


hn it 


“ . a4 
=) a ee | 


Reservations: 
|]. 359 W. 38th. St, @. 


“f:4% | poser, drew three awards: The! 
“gece | N.Y. Drama Critics’ Cirele and the; 
“ese | Donaldson Award as the “best mu- 
#24 |sical” of the 1953-54 season, and 
1!the Newspaper Guild’s Page One 
sega | Award as “the most important con- 
“| tribution to the musical comedy 
#241 form since ‘Oklahoma. 


> 2 


Latouche originally . wrote “Bal- 
with music 
for 


garded as an Ameriean classic. It 
was sung at the Republican Na- 
tional convention in 1944.  La- 
touche once called it a “pamphlet 
for democracy.” 

An earlier work, “Beggar's 
Opera,” with a score by Duke 
Ellington, the critics’ drew praise. 
Among his other librettos were 
“Cabin in the Sky,” “Banjo Eyes’ 


DR. W. E. B. DUBOIS will speak on | 
“The Struggle for Integration in the 
South” on Sat., Aug. 18—8:30. | Sry 

t. 


ell, urged him to come North to 


Page 15. 
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By David Platt 

Were you at vour TV set a 
couple. of Mondays’ 
Studic. One Summer. tre did 


‘The Ballad of Yermo Red?’ I 
thought this ballad about how a 


dirty railroad cop was destroyed . 


by ridicule had zest and origin- 
ality. It was a healthy piece of 
musical Americana. Yermo was. 
notorious for roughing up "bos 
who hitched rides along the 
sixty mile stretch of track rum- 
ning between two small western 
towns which the railroad paid 
him to keep “clean, real clean.” 


; ra 
j 
0 i : 


se 


Oo when — 


To the ‘bos he’s a hundred bulls _ 


rolled into one, quicker on the 
draw than summer lightning, a 
man unlike other folk, 

* 


ONE ‘BO, a dreamy young 


dl 


' guy who sings a song plaintive 


over and over again about a 
“light burning softly in. the 
window of the home he never 
had is called the Overland Kid. 
and he hates Yermo. more than 
the others because the cop’s 
violence led to the death of his 
buddy, a fine young Jad from 
Minnesota named Whitie whom 
he leved as a brother. 

“I'm going to square myself 
with Yermo Red and I've sixty 
miles of iron as a battleground.” 

_ says the Kid. And for a weapon 
hell use song and _ ridicule. 
“Songs that'll cut him up real 
good, cut him where it hurts 
the most—in his tortured brain.” 

7 ' 

AND SO THE KID sits down 
and writes a song about a “blue- 
bird that flew by me with only 
one wing and a wild cat that 
howled without a head.. Then 
I smelled a skunk they called 
Yermo Red.” 

The Kid and the other ‘bos 
who have it in for Yermo see that 
the song is spread far and wide. 
And follow it up. with others | 
about Yermo goimg to Hell and 
being thrown out by the Devil, 
-he smelled so bad, and about 
a cur. they called Yermo Red. 

Soon the entire contryside is 
singing the ballad of Yermo and 


making up their own stanzas. 
Wherever the wicked cop goes— 
the song is there to mock and ' 
unnerve him. “The Overland Kid 
has me walking sideways,” he 
cries. “I've got a spoke in my 
head and a fire burning inside 
me like dry bush. Tell me how 
to put it out, tell me where to 
find the Kid, he’s riding my rail,” 
Yermo asks a blind man who 
replies: ; 

“Your Overland Kid isn’t flesh 
and blood. He’s your conscience. 
He’s the eyes, ears, tongues and 
guts of all those “bos you've 
roughed up for years. Their blood 
is the oil feeding your fire.” 

Yerme has but one thought— 
to track down the Kid even 
though the soles of his feet turn 


to stone. 
* 


IN THE END when a stoolie 
tells Yermo where he can find 
the Overland Kid and the wild 
cop catches up with him in the 
murderous heat of the desert and 
he has put to pull the trigger to 
end the kid's life, the song and 
the ridicule and with the kid 
himself pleading with Yermo to 
shoot and end his misery, the 
Devil intervenes and saves the 
batladeer’s lift. 


This is an outstanding work 
that Studio One Summer The- 
atre has biven us. It is witty, 
imaginative yet down to earth. 
The. writing is fresh and lively 
and fits the music perfectly. The 
Ballad is good enough in my 
opinion to kecome a permanent 
part of our treasury of democratic 
folklore and legend. I'd like to 
see it done often. 

Into it went the work of many 


| minds. Music and lyrics—Terry 


Gilkyson; libretto—Marcel Klau- 
ber and Wm. T. Grady, Jr., di- 


; rection—Rebert Herridge; acting 


—Biff McGuire and Arch John- 
son. These two played the lead- 
ing roles of the guitar plaving 
Overland Kid and Yermo Red, 


~ the zailroad cop as though their 
' very lives depended upon mak- 


JOHN LATOUCHE 


and “Beggar's Holiday,” angel, last 
season, “The Littlest Revue.” 
Latouche was born on Nov. 18, 
1917, in Richmond, Va. He was 
14 when he won first prize in a 
short story contest. One of the 
judges, author James Branch Cab- 


study and write. He afiended 
Riverdale Preparatory. School, 
where. he won a scholarship to 
Columbia . University. There he 


. ing. these. characters. live—and 
’ 


they do. live.—D. oe 


Classitied Ads 


FOR SALE 

ENGLISH BICYCLE, with 3 speed gears, 
hand brakes; pump and tourist bag. 
SPEC. $39.95 Standard Brand Dist., 145 
Fourth Ave. (13th and 14 Sts.) One 
hour free parking or two tokens. 


~ MOVING AND STORAGE. 


MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends, economi- 
cal. Kay’s Budget Movers. CH 3-786. 


ios PAINTING 


became the first freshman to win 
the Columbia: Award for both 


poetry and prose. 


He wrote the lyrics and some 


of the music for the Varsity show, 
than left school ‘for theatrical 


work. Two of his sketches and’ 


lyrics become part of the gar- 
ment workers’ union revue, “Pins 


JOB WELL DONE; painting contractor; 
|’ Jack Rosen. GI 8-7601 


_—— 


—-————— 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 
217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N. ¥. 


Sales © [Installation © Service 


at 214 B. 20 St., Far Rockaway. 
$1. Ausp: Far Rockaway Comm. 
Dressmakers Traditional 
Labor Day and 
Resh-Hoshonah Onting | 
to Camp Lakeland — 
9 days — AUG. 81 te SEPT. 8 


4 days — SEPT. 5tc0 9 
Evenings 5:30 to 7.P.M. 


— 
. 
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and Needles.” 


‘WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
1410 WASHINGTON AVE.. 


: 
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Cor. 170th St., Bronx 56, N.Y, 
“Tel, JErome 746042 
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It Seems to Me 


By JOE BRANDT | 

The Steel Trust's high powered campaign described their 
wage offer as amounting to: “17 2/3 cents the first vear and 65 
cents hourly increase for the duration of ‘the five-year contract.” 
The Union quickly exposed this lie. 

The Steel bosses actually offered 7.03 cents an hour each 
year, and after deducting a penny and a half increased insurance 
contribytions, and federal tax deductions it came to less than five 
cents an hour. | 
In face’of a general pattern in industry of a 10 and 15 per- 
cent shift differential, the Steel Trust offered in July 1958 to in- 
crease the afternoon premium from 6 to 7 cents, and the night 
from 9 to 10. In i960 this would go up to 8 and 12. By 1961 this 
offer would give steel workers five iad ten percent shift premium 
pay as compared to 10 and 15 percent now existing in most in- 
dustries. 

Steel workeis are one of the few groups of American work- 
ers forced to work weekends. ‘The work schedule is so manipulated 
that thousands get no overtime pay. The fraud that the nature 
of the indusiry requires large weekend forces was exposed in “Steel 
Labor.” : 

“Bunk! The men of the mills know better. In far too many 
instances the companies stagger the work week deliberately send- 
ing men home during the week and calling them out Saturday and 


Sunday. ... 

This issue was especially sharp in mills in Pittsburgh, S. Chi- 
cago, Gary, Youngstown and many other smaller mill towns. En- 
tire families found their lives disorganized—unable to go to church, 
visit friends, take part in community activities. ‘The Steel Trust 
offered to pay 10 cents an hour premium tor Sunday work only 
starting in 1959. This to be increased to 12 cents in 1960. 

The offer of SUB which would give 65 percent weekly wages 
for 52 weeks had tour important gimmicks. First three vears service 
was needed for eligibility. Second the 65 percent was to be com- 
puted on the basis of earnings three months prior to layoffs. It is 
a custom in the industry to go on a three-day week before layoffs 
take place. So the SUB would be based on the short work week. 
Third the offer was based on trading off severance pay for SUB. 
Finally. any worker taking part in.a stoppage would be penalized 
one week SUB payment for every day lost. 

In 1957 the offer for an additional paid holiday (seventh) 
was to be effective. Workers in most major industries have had 7- 
12 naid holidays. 

The offer on vacation pay was also below established prac- 
tices in most industries. They offered an increase from one week 
to a week and a half to workers with 3 to 5 years, and from -2 
wecks to 2% weeks for those with 10-15 years service.‘In most 
industries eligibility for vd@ations is broader and more liberal. 

Thus on every major item the Steel Trust, while bellowing 
about its “fair ana progressive program toward ever higher stand- 
ards of living,” were lying to and trying to delude and confuse the 
American people to say nothing of the steel workers themselves. 

They hoped to-foist on'the workers a “package of deceit and 
lies that would worsen their conditions, undermine job security, 
weaken the union, and slash the standard of living when the sky 
is the limit for sveedy corporation profits. 

(Ne~t week’s concluding article will compare what the Steel 
— offered and what the workers got as a result of their united 
strike s ~~~ '>,) 
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ATTENTION NEWARK TENANTS: 


7 | 
NEWARK.—Newark City Coun- 
cil deferred action on the newly 
passed state “rent control” law last 
week, and bitterly assailed its 15- 
20 percent automatic rent hike 
feature. Council president John A. 
Brady hit out at “impatient land- 
lords for having “served their ten- 
ants with eviction notices unless 
they immediately agree to 15 per- 
cent rent increases.” He warned 
that rents cannot-be raised in such 
a manner, 
The Council unanimously passed 
a resolution informing the Essex 
County assembly delegation of its 
oa disappointment” in the state 
aw. 


Do Not Pay Any Rent Increases— 
Landlord Gouging Not Yet Legal 


(“rent raises should only be al- 
lowed when the housing space con- 
ce can be proved to be worth 
a raise.” Newark Council had al- 
ready passed a local ordinance al- 
lowing increases under certain con- 
ditions. The state measure makes 
rent: hikes automatic with no proof 
needed, 


Meanwhile, landlord organiza- 
tions continued their strategy of 
opposing any and every kind of 
rent control. The Newark ordi- 
nance is being attacked in the 
courts and spokesmen for the big 
realty corporations have announc- 


ed they will fight to throw out the 
state act also. Their aim is to win 


Brady, speaking for the entire 
council, said that body believes 


complete freedom to gouge or evict 


a. 


ey 


tenants as they please without re- 
strictions of any sort. In Newark 
hundreds of tenants have received 
eviction and 15 or 20 percent rent 
increase notices. Such notices are 
worthless, however, so tenants 
should ignore them. 

The action of the Republican- 
controlled legislature on the rent 
issue strengthens the opinion of 
labor, Negro and people’s groups 
that the GOP is the main party of 
reaction in New Jersey. Its latest 
spitting in the face of thousands 
of rent-paying tenants who will be 
forced to pay higher rents, is fur- 
ther proof that the Republican 
Party shamelessly represents the 
moneyed interests in the state. 


TRENTON.—The State Senate 
was scheduled to meet again last 
Thursday to discuss the nomina- 
tion of John O. Bigelow to the 
Rutgers Board of Governors as 
criticism of its refusal to confirm 
the Meyner appointment mounted. 

The Senate’s action produced, 
repercussions all over New Jersey 


DICTATORIAL 
POWER ASKED 
BY BI-STATE 


The totalitarian-like New York- 
New Jersey Bi-State Waterfront; 
Commission last week moved to 
grab even more’ dictatorial powers 


as well as outside the state. Gov- 
ernor* Meyner denounced the ac- 
tion as “McCarthyism” and said he 
would refuse to make another ap- 
pointment in Bigelow’s place. The 
Newark. News editorially called 
the action “stupid,” the N. Y. Times 
commented editorially, and even 
the Newark Star-Ledger, whose 
reporter started the anti-Bigelow 
camapign, was forced’ to make a 
weaseling retreat and urge the 
former Judge's confirmation. 


Actually more than enough votes 
were present in the Senate to con- 
firm the distinguished jurist—pro- 
viding the-nomination was allowed 
to get to the Senate floor. Six 
Democrats and six Republicans, 
one more than the 11 votes neces- 
sary, were ready to support the ap- 
pointment. However, the judiciary 
committee refused to favorably re- 
port the nomination by a 4 to 3 


than it now has. In its annual re- 
port to Governors Meyner and 
Harriman the anti-labor agency 
asked for new additional power 
over Port of New York longshore- 
men. 

Not satisfied with the strangle- 
hold it now has over the dock 
workers and their union, Harold: 
Kolovsky, New -Jersey and John 
McGrath, New York, the bi-state 
commissioners, whose salaries are 
paid by the stevedoring companies, 
would institute sweeping changes 
to further limit free trade unionism. 

Their proposals would enlarge 
the definition of longshoremen to 
include other categories of water- 
front workers not presently re- 


joirty will of that body. 


vote. Fhus less than 20 percent of 
the Senate was subverting the ma- 


Governor Meyner was caustic in 
criticism of those leading the fight 
against Bigelow. He said the Sen- 
ate showed “a lack of comprehen- 
sion of the basic philosophy of the 
constitution and the bill of rights,” 
and declared that he would: not 
withdrew the nominaton even if it 
rveant nullification of the Rutgers 
reorganization plan. 

State- Democratic chairman Brun- 
ner asasiléd Bigelow’s opponents 
saying “they have resorted to cow- 
ardly and vicious attacks.” He ac- 
cused Atlantic County GOP boss 
Senator Frank Farley of “taking on 
the role of a New Jersey Nixon.” 


Senate's Action on Bigelow — 
Arouses Storm of Protest, 
Denounced As McCarthyism’ 


most heinous offenses against ciyil 
liberties that it has ever been New 
Jersey's misfortune to witness.” 
The president of the N. J. Bar As- 
sociation termed the Senate’s ac- 
tion “shocking.” The president of 
the Essex Bar Association called 
failure to confirm Bigelow an “at- 
tack” on lawyers and the entire 
legal profession, and “disgraceful.” 
The Essex chapter of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress not only call- 
ed for Bigelow’s confirmation but 
said he should “receive the com- 
mendation of our elected represen- 
taives rather than their censure” 
for defending clients whose civil 
liberties were threatened. 


Bigelow, a life-long resident of 
Newark, retired three years ago at 
the age of 70 as a Superior Court 
judge. He served as a captain in 
the first world war, has been Es- 
sex County prosecutor, counsel to 
the Public Utilities Commission, 
president of the Essex County 
Council of Churches, and chairman 
of the Essex County Bar Associa- 
tion's civil rights committee. He 
represented Robert Lowenstein, 
one of three fired- Newark teachers 
in a hearing before the Walter's 
Un-Americans in Newark in May, 
1955. It was this last fact that a 
Star-Ledger reporter called to the 


‘attention of certain senators that 


led to the controversy. 
Meafwhile, Bigelow himself ex- 
pressed gratification at the number 
ofphone calls and communications 
he was getting expressing support. 
Undoubtedly” the Senators in the 
various counties were also hearing 
by phone, letter, postcards or tele- 


from their constituents. 
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FOOD PRICES UP 

The price of food in New Jer- 
sey hit an all time high in June ac- 
cording to Carl Holderman, State 
Labor Commissioner. Food prices 
went up 5.1 percent between April 
and June sending the consumer in- 
dex to an all-time peak of 205. 
Previous high was 201.5 in Decem- 


ber 1953. The purchasing dollar of} 


Jersey consumers is now worth just 
48.7 cents as mopared to 100 cents 
in June 1939. 

AFL ASKS ELECTION 


The AFL-CIO Longshoremen’s 
Union has applied for an NLRB 
election in another attempt to win 
control of New York-New Jersey 
dock workers. The longshoremen 


have. been: represented by the inde- 


ye ILA headed by. Captain 
radley. Two previous efforts on 
pa of the group to oust the 
LA were defeated by close votes. 
LONG STRIKE CONTINUES 

Striking workers of the N. J. Zine 
| Company \it - Franklin) rejected, :a 
Company ,offer o fa six-cent wage 


| 


+486, UMWA (Ind), want a 10-cent 


: : 


incréase and will continue their 
strike now in its 12th month. The 
425 workers, members of Local 12,- 


raise and six paid holidays. The 
strike is the longest in the com- 
panys history. No further nego- 
tiations are scheduled at present.} 
LABOR BRIEFS | 

Crucible Steel workers returning 
to work last week as the Harrison 
plant became the first to sign new 
contract. .. . Alex Williams, presi- 
dent Local 87, Paterson, Textile 
Workers Union, died at 71 after 
jong illmess. . . . Paul Brienza, 
Building Contractors Association of 
New Jersey, proposes 18-month 
wage freeze in construction indus- 
try. ... Ewo-month strike at Bed | 
Car Co., Clifton, involving 
workers mémbers of Local 1,733, 
IAM, ends with new contract pro- 
viding wage hikes of 10-12 cents— 
most workers getting 12-13 cents. 
.°. » LUE workers at Fairfax Corp., 


Trenton, get seven-cent wage raige 
eight paid holidays, and improved 
vacation! schedisle:: 211. 


7 


the } companies 


ee ; | 


quired to register under the inter- 
state act. They would give com- 
mission agents powers of a police 
office and set up a “loyalty” witch- 
hunt that could deny dockers li- 
cénses to work. The commission 


GOP chairman Samuel Bodine call-' 
ed for the Senate to sit as a com- 
mittee of the whole which would 
mean Bigelow’s confirmation. ' 

CIO leader Joel Jacobson called 
the Bigelow action “one of the 


also proposes that it be allowed to 
institute a system of fines against 
lengshoremen whose licenses they 
cannot suspend or revoke. 

These latest proposals of the 
waterfront agency illustrate its 
basic anti-labor bias. For example; 
in the past union dockers were bit- 
ter about commission agents .in- 
vading union meetings. Now the 
commission asks that such agents 
be given police powers of arrest. 
_ And the scheme for a system of 
fines takes labor back to the 19th 
century. 

The proposals are sure to stir 
up anger among working long- 


shoremen. Jersey dockers dre not- 
ing that the bi-state propos 


- als,  to~' 
gether with the AFL’s move for 


an NLRB election, come just as 
the ILA began 


negotiations with 


grams 


There is little doubt that the over- 


whelming bulk of such messages 
is for Bigelow’s confirmation, and 
— the arrogant McCarthyism 
of the GOP-dominated: Senate. 


ILA ASKS 32c WAGE HIKE 


JERSEY CITY. — The Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association 
(Ind), representing New York and 
New Jersey dockers, is asking for 
a 32 cents an hour wage hike, 12: 
paid holidays, extra pay for haz- 
ardous work and additional wel- 
fare benefits in its new contract 
‘with. the: shipping companies. 

The union also wants to ne- 
gotiate a single contract for all 
workers on the east and gulf coasts 
from Maine to Texas . Employers 
are geese. b this demand. The pres 
ent a lent éxpires Sept. 30. 
One hundred and -seventy steve-| 
doring and shipping companies are 
involved 'in:the New 


= ' 


for a oom 


| ork+New Jer- 
sey area, CEE etd eee 86 


At present there are, unlike most 
other industries, no paid holidays. 
Double time is being asked for 
work performed on any of the pro- 
posed 12 paid holidays. The union 
is also comme a guarantee of 
eight hours pay for men hired in 
the morning. Still another proposal 
calls for employer-union commit- 
tees in all ports to consider “hiring 
practices and procedures,” 

- Just what effect the move of 
the AFL union for an NLRB elec- 
tion will have on the négotiations 
is not yet clear. In the past, in 
similar situations, the bosses’ asso- 
ciation have used the AFL action 
to stall negotiations and to hold 
up signing a contract for as-much | 
as a years time, : 
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agp 2s. | CivilRights Crucial As 
ryj—__— Demos Pick Planks 


By CARL HIRSCH — 
{ ( CHICAGO.—The Democratic party is staking its 1956 chances on 


a week-long performance here at the International Amphitheater. A rec- 


Reenterea as secona ciass matter wet. 24, Ves, oe we - . + + ° s a 
 elllce “at New ‘York, N.Y. under the act of March” 3. ie%p as TV seme: eos millions:‘who will follow the convention through 
- other media, will be looking for a party which has learned by its 1952 defeat and t 
os | aes rae : ~ rans- 
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Unions Certain Labor 
Has Key to 85th Congress 


By HERB SIGNER — 


WHATEVER LABOR decides to do about the Presidential race, all signs today are 
pointing to a big campaign on Congressional and state candidates and issues. “Union mem- 
bers may very well have the key to control of the next Congress in their hands,” says the 


Machinist, paper of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. 
AFL-CIO president George 
Meany, terming the record of the 
84th Congress a “mixture of the 
ood and the bad,” points out 
that “One conclusion is inescap- 
able. We cannot hope for enact- 
ment of ey liberal and public-| - 
interest legislation until we elect 
a sufficient number of senators 
and congressmen not dominated by 
serfish pressure groups and dedi- 
cated to the public, interest. | 
The AFL-CIO News, following 
suit, makes the pitch this week 
that while “there are a good many 
lessons to be gained from a study 
of the 84th Congress, the prin- 
cipal one is that the people will 
get better labor and welfare leg- 


islation when they learn that 
working to elect good congress- 
macn and senators is omportant.” 

The Machinist, looking ahead 
past the “greatest shows on earth,” 
the Democratic and- Republican 
conventions, suggests that “every 
thoughtful union member turn off 
thie TV or radio and start reading 
ihe record — the voting records. 
The high-powered hucksfers can't 
change these records but they are 
sure going to try to divert our 
attention.” 

The railroad unions paper, La- 
bor, tells its readers this week: 
“If youre burned up at what Con- 
gress has left undone this year, if 
you want to see a good Congress- 
man or Senator re-elected or a 
bad one finally defeated, if you're 
mad at the scores of millions of 
dollars the big interests are laving’ 
cut to cinch the election for their 
men—then now's the time to get 
to work!” 


cause sO many workers fail to reg- 
ister.” 3 

The railroaders’ paper, Labor, 
tells the story of a veteran rai 
unionist in Oregon who early this 
year sparked a joint registration 
drive by all unions in his precinct 
which Laonabt the total of 
unionists regist to vote from 
a low 38 percent to nearly 100 
percent—which can make “a big 
difference when the votes are 
counted in November.” 

The president of the Rochester, 
N. Y. AFL Central Trades & Labor 


* 
NUMBER ONE job, according 


to Labor, is to get every unionist 
and his family registered to vote|Council, James Burke, criticized 


in the 1956 elections. “The reason'the 84th Congress as having been 


ilities.” Burke maintained that “the 


: whether the AFL-CIO will be able 


publicans, who stymied most of the 
good things wanted, with labor 
support, by liberals in both par- 


labor vote, if intelligently used this 

November, can do much to change 

the complexion of the 85th Con- 

gress which meets next January.” 
* 


THE 1956 ELECTIONS will be 
the first since the AFL-CIO mer- 
ger. It is still an open ion 


to reach a united stand on the 
presidential campaign. However, 
the chances are that a high degree 
of unity. will be achieved in what 


many candidates favorable _to|“dominated by a coalition of south- 
werking families lose out is be-'ern Dixiecrats and reactionary Re- 


may become labor’s greatest cam- 
(Continued on Page 13) 


Labor-led Voters Gaining 
In Michigan State Races 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 

DETROIT.—The' labor led, 9 
coalition of Negroes, Demo-_ be 
crats, farmers whose top can-- @ 
didate was Governor Williams, # 
running for an- unprecedented| % 
' Sth term, was outdistancing the Be 
Ford-GM ~ financed Republican | eS 
ticket, headed by Detroit’s Mayor; 4 
Albert Cobo, as the Worker went) 334 
to press. oe 

A significant feature of the cam-, 3733 
paign was the defeat of arch red-| #7335 

aiter Kit Clady, and reactionary 
Mayor Orville Hubbard of Ford | 
Moiore company fame. 

Mayor Hubbard, who ran on a_ 
pro-segregation ticket for Circuit! 
Court Judge in Wayne county, | 
was wiped out; his opponent Vic- 
tor Targonski, beating him by a 
majority of over 50,000 votes. Red- 
baiter Kit Clardy, once on the 
House Un-American Committee’ 
could not beat an. unknown for 
the Republican nomination for 
Congressman in the Flint area. 
Clardy was a poor second. 

Practically all the 51 coalition 
hacked incumbents im the State 
Legislature won renomination by 
-big majorities. In the State Senate, 
the 13 coalition incumbents like- 
wise showed the same success, 
winning big majorities, totalling in | 
“most cases, the combined vote of 


CORA BROWN . 


all GOP candidates running to 
oppose them in November. 


to get a tab on whether the coali- 
tion in Michigan led by Williams 
will win the majority in the House 
of Representatives. 

The entire Wayne County CIO- 
PAC backed ae was nominated. 


A MAJOR CONTRIBUTION 


a ee — 


—_—- 


== |ment, seeking increased represen- 
|=. | tation here. 


running for reelection got 28,836 
= \votes; 242 times more’ than four 
© | Republican candidates seeking the| 
F {Spot to oppose him in November. 
f | State Senator Cora Brown, run- 
F \ning against incumbent T. Mach- 


= |rowitz for Congress in Detroit's 
F | First District, almost beat Mach- 
<-- | rowitz. Many workers were anger- 


At press time its still too early 


was made toward to building up a 
t vote for the labor-led candi- 
tes by the Negro people’s move- 


Congressman Charles Diggs, Jr., 


ed by labor's backing Machrowitz 
in the primaries, saying that two 
years ago when Diggs beat in- 
cumbent George O’Brien, labor en- 
dorsed no one in the primary and 
Diggs won. If that had. happened 
again with Senator Brown, it’s al- 


Machrowitz to become the first’ 
Negro woman in U. S. Congress. 
Sen. Brown got 21,240 votes to 
Machrowitz'’s 27,089. 

Rev. Charles A. Hill. well known 
Negro leader, running for Congress 
against incumbent John Dingell, 

12,000 . votes to. Dingell’s 
25,847. Rank and file unionists bit- 
Ch 


“ 


| 


most certain she would have beaten}. 


= 
_ ; - _ 
Lester 


labor causes. 


. Put 24 


My ; : 
?, : Pity - ot 


Workers End 


§ f ” i. 
ty . ; 
* 


Strike | 


After Tough Ten Months 


THE WESTINGHOUSE 


strike of 6,000 turbine - workers 


at Lester, Pa., came to an end 
after a tough 10 months strug- 


gle led by Local 107, United — 


Electrical Union, ind. Mass la- 
bor support from AFL and CIO 
unions in the area featured the 
UE strike against a company 
speedup and wage-cutting prop- 
osition. 4 


Terms of the agreement were 
not available at this writing. 
The Lester struggle continued 
after thé settlement of the six- 
months-long - strike. of IUE and 


UE in the Westinghouse chani. — 


At Lester, the- company was 
trying out a far-reaching plan to 
eliminate incentive pay, put all 
workers on measured day work, 
revise pay rates—all of which 


added up to a plan to cut wages . 


an average of 20 percent and 

the workers. A basic 

issue in negotiating the strike 

settlement was, also, whether 

Westinghouse would rehire 14 

strikers. 
: * 

THE STEEL BOSSES,” true 
to form, announced the biggest 
price increases since World War 
I]. The steel union, during the 
strike, made public a factual sur- 
vey of steel profits which proved 
conclusively the workers de- 
mands could be met by the com- 
panies by as much as 50 cents an 
hour without the need for any 
price boost at all. 

The steel union has demand- 
ed a congressional investigation 
of the steel industry's profits and 
price-fixing practices. The issue 
ymay play a big part in the 1956 
election campaign, with the steel 


’ price boost expected to set off — 


a new round of price increases in 
all industries with the nation’s 
consumers paying through the 
nose 


continued its negotiations in New 
York with the Aluminum Co. of 
America in ‘an effort to settle the 
strike at 12 Alcoa plants now 
rounding out its second week. 


THE WEEK 


Meanwhile, the steel union 


A MEXICAN-U.S. Joint Trade 
ae Cote, on 
an ugly picture o Oo 
Mexicans being imported each 
ear with the blessings of the 
. S. Government to work on 


> ion 
and unbelievable injustices” from 
their employers. The report has 
been put out in a booklet called 


“Strangers in oe Fields.” 


-EMIL MAZEY, UAW secre- 
tary-treasurer, charged the Michi- 
gan Republicans with “callous 
indifference to human suffering” 
and “coldly calculated” “political 
maneuvering. The 230,000 un- 
employed in the state do not con- 
stitute an “emergency according 
to the GOP. The Legislature's 
special session was recessed to 
Aug. 9, after a previous post- 
ponement from Pir 


THE FIRST merger of- two 
unions under the AFL-CIO took 
place a week ago when the Gov- 
ernment and Civic Employes 
voted affiliation with the State, 
County and Municipal Employes. 
The new united union has a 
membership of 160,000. The of- 
ficials of the merged organiza- 
tion predict big organizing drives 
among hundreds of thousands 
of unorganized government em- 
ployes throughout the nation. 

* 

MAJOR ORGANIZING drives 
in four industries are being pre- 
pared, according to John Living- 
ston, AFL-CIO director of or- 
— They are white col- 

, Oil‘and chemical, textile and 
furniture. 

* 

THE MACHINISTS have end- 
ed their 1956 contract négotia- 
tions with major aircraft com- 
panies. A pact for 16,000 work- 
ers at Boeing Airplane Co. at 


-Wichita, Kansas, on the eve of a 


strike deadline brought pay in- 
creases, a modified union shop, 
vacation gains, and other im- 
provements in a two-year agree- 
ment, 


IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


® ike Writes te Bulganin 
© Dulles Nixes Chinese Trips 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
wrote to Soviet Premier Bulgan- 
in and appealed for “a new spirit” 
in relations between the U. S. 
and Soviet- Union. Eisenhower 
asked the Soviet Premier to ac- 
cept the U. S. position on Ger- 
many which calls fer rearming 
its Western part, uniting it with 
the East, and incorporatmg all 
Germany in the Western military 
alliance sores py cree 


THE U. S. State Department 
has forbidden American news- 
men from accepting a Chinese 
invjtation ‘to cover China. About 
15 correspondents for ‘major 
news agencies and newspapers 
received invitations to pick 
visas and come to China. Pro- 
tests against the State Depart- 
ment ban were voiced by N. Y. 
Times columnist Arthur Krock 
and editorially by the N. Y. 
Times. Several other papers fol- 
lowed suit. - 


SOVIET Defense Minister 
Zhukov told Henson Baldwin of 
the N. Y. Times that the Soviet 
‘Union favors a strict system of 
international ground’ inspection 
to enforce a disarmament agree- 
ment and a ban on all nuclear 


Louisiana had a two and a half 
hour conversation with Soviet 
Communist Party secretary 
Khrushchev. The Soviet leader 
told Ellender efforts qf Washing- 
ton politicians to manufacture a 
crisis out of the down-grading of 
Stalin was a fizzle. The Soviet 
people were calmly putting their 
own house in order, Khrushchev 


said. 
He also reported a bumper har- 
vest this year. 


CHINA’S Premier and For- 
eign Minister, Chou En-lai, told 
a correspondent that China will 
breaden the democratic basis of 
its government. Chou told Reg 
B. Leonard, of the Melbourne 
Herald of Australia, meetings of 
the Natienal Peoples Congress 
would be more frequent and 
there would be greater scope for 
criticism of government policies. 

* 


NEGOTIATIONS continued 
in Moscow between Japanese and 
Seviet representatives on the 
resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions. The Soviet Union turned 
down pleas to turn over any of 
the Kurile islands which were 
held by Japan before the war. 
Proposals to increase trade were 
offered by arty sides, 


SENATOR WILLIAM BEN- 
TON told the Democratic Party 
platform committee that the 
Democrats should condemn the 
GOP for placing its reliance on 
military alliances rather than on 
peaceful cooperation. Meanwhile - 
Rep. McCormack and other ~ 
ee Democrats demand- 

attack on the GOP for the 
ite reason—for encouraging 


known|He put his 


erally as 
final legal . 
the price of gas, electricity, and 
in. some localities, even of ae 
water, by the_ monopolies whi 
specialize in these fields. 

The Commission’s decisions 
have almost invariably upheld ap- 
plications for price hikes, though 
in particularly outrageous attempts 
to gouge the consumers, PUC 
wer “4 put off the date of en- 
forcement while it’s experts investi- 
gated the financial status of the 
utility concerned: 

In the past several months, how- 
ever, the Commission has done 
some things which are out of line 
with its Jong record of subservience 
to the powerful private utilities 
which exert great influence upon 
the politicians who run the state. 

* 

LAST MONTH, for instance, 
the Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co., of Allentown, was ordered 
to reduce its rates Aug. 1 by $1,- 
366,000 a year and refund $1,920.- 
000 plus interest to 572,000 cus- 
tomers whom it had been over- 
charging. The refund is to be com- 
pleted by Dec. 1._ 


The utility services 28° counties 
in the eastern part of the state, in- 
cluding sections of Montgomery, 
Bucks and Chéster counties. 

The annual average reduction 
for home and small commercial 
users amounts to $1.44. These 
users will get a refund for the 17 
months of overcharges averaging 
$2.04. 

In another decision in July 3— 
member majority of the Commis- 
sion blocked a request_by-the Man- 
ufacturers Light & Heat Co. of 
Western Pennsylvania for approval 
of an automatic rate hike to cover 
boosts in the price of ‘the natural 
gas it supplies to some 242,000 
customers in 22 counties, mainly 
in that part of the state. 

* 


THE FEDERAL POWER Com- 
mission had authorized the natural 
gas producers to jack up their 
prices. The western Pennsylvania 
concern claimed the — prices 
it wanted to put into effect passed 
merely this additional cost on to 
its own customers. 

Light & 


The Manufacturers 
Heat Co. is a subsidiary of the 
huge Columbia Gas System, one 
of the biggest holding companies 
in the U. S. 

Observers, here comment that 
these two unusual decisions took 
place after the appointment of a 
Democrat—the first in 19 years— 
as a member of the Commission. 
Moreover, the new member—Jo- 
soph Sharfsin — is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the producers of the 
Commission and the tricks of the 
utilities, having represented the 
City of Philadelphia during the 
Clark administration in its battles 
with those utilities. 

* 


IT WAS SHARFSIN who wrote 


ufacturers Light & Heat Co. case. 
ger on the flaw in 
the company’s proposal. 

“The automatic rate increase,” 
he pointed out, “does not take 
into account POSSIBLE OFF- 
SETTING ECONOMIES THAT 
WOULD ACT AS.A. CUSHION 
IF THE PRICE OF THE COM- 
PANYS PURCHASED GAS (JIS 
RAISED.” In other words, the 
company could have ABSORBED 
the extra cost and still made as 
much profit as it was entitled to 
by law. 


“Sharfsin’s presence in the Com- 
mission’s executive sessions,” com-' 
ments John Paget, reporter for the 
Harrisburg Evening News in his 
column “On Capitol Hill,” “is re- 
garded by many as having a salu- 
tary effect insofar as the public is 
concerned. ... | 


“This is not to say,” he adds— 
apparently with an eye on the 
dyed-in-the-wool Republican pub- 
lisher of the newspaper, “that the 
Republican memberg (of the Com- 
mission) have not been acting fully 
in the public's interest. . . . There 
has never beer any hint that the 
Commission has not given utility 
customers a fair shake in the past.” 

“Shake” is the word, all right!. 


Open Schools To 
The Public, Says 


Director of ADA | 
PHILADELPHIA.—In a-~-ictter 
to the Philadelphia Bulletin ap- 
plauding Mayor Dilworth’ for or- 
dering Reyburn Plaza — opposite 
the City Hall—made available to 
political gatherings, Leon Shull, 


Americans - for-Democratic-Action 
branch, . urges Philadelphia _resi- 
dents to “call upon the Board of 
Education to make the public 
schools available for similiar meet- 
ings.” 

“I have always felt that the 
public facilities of the City. should 
be made available,” he args, 
“for meetings of citizens all 
kinds. Restrictions upon this right 
to. meét in public buildings and 
public squares should rarely, if 


group of American citizens.” 
| Particularly since the McCar- 
thyite anti-Communist hysteria 
swept the country the right of 
political bodies to meet in public 
school buildings has been serious- 
ly restricted.. A favorite device of 
school boards has been to censor 
what, if any, politcial groups may 
use the school facilities. 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, in 
which cities the school beards have 
been put as far out of control by 
the voters as possible through 
lodging selection of board mem- 
bers in the body of Common Pleas 
judges, particularly need the kind 
of re advised by the head 
of the Philadelphia ADA. 


How History Is Falsified 


SCRANTON, Pa. — Sometimes 
the commercial press unconscious- 
ly gives away the falsification. of 
history for which it is responsible. 

An illustration occurred in the 
Scranton Times of July 25. On 
Page 12 at the top left-hand cor- 
ner a feature appeared entitled in 
large type: OUR PRESIDENTS 

Underneath was a_picture of 
Rutherford Burchard Hayes, who 
was described thus 

“Inaugurated 19th President of 
the U. S. March 4, 1877. His ad- 
ministration closed a period of in- 
trigue in the reconstruction of the 
South. 

“By-the removal of the federal 
troops. from the southern states, 
he reunited the North and South 
and cleared away the barriers in 
the way of negro (small n) dis- 
franchisement and the Southern 
question in politics.” (Our em- 
phasis—Ed.) . 


UNWITTINGLY, the writers of 


Shirley Graham 
Hospitalized 

Shirley Graham, novelist, is rest- 
ing today at South Side hospital 
in Bayshore, L. I., after an opera- 
tion on her knee last Saturday. 
Miss Graham, in private’ life, the 
wife of the noted Negro historian 
W. E. B. DuBois, was ‘injured in 
the surf at Fire Island, where she 
and her husband were visiting for 


the feature—Patrick and Vinmont 
of the Mirror Enterprise Co.—told 
the truth. Hayes, by ordering the 
Union troops out of the South, 
enabled the former slaveholders to 
regain the governing power. They 
‘thereupon disfranchised the Ne- 


oes. 

Neither this disfranchisement, 
however, nor any other acts then 
or since has “ fe 
“Southern question in politics,” as 
is shown by the struggles of the 
Negro people in the South today 
to enforce the Supreme Courts 


executive director of the local 


| 


ever, be denied to any legitimate 


ared away the} 


; 


1 


On Sout 


h Street 
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End Pelice Brutality To Negroes 
End police brutality to the Negro in this city, is the 
subject of an editorial in the Aug. 4 issue of the Philadelphia Trib- 


une in connection with the demand of the local NAACP branch for 
an official investigation into the brtual beatings of the luncheonnette 


4 issue of the Philadelphia Trib- 


proprietor James Mapp and a housewife—Mrs. Jennie Coltress. 


ditional information. 
It describes him-as “a mild-a 
ing less than 150.” Whether he di 


We dealt in scme detail in last week’s issue with the attacks of 
uniformed police officers on Mapp. The Tribune furnishes some ad- 


pearing young man .. . weigh- 
or did not lower the tone of hi 


juke box, as ordered, was, the paper comments, not important. 
. * | 
THE THREE cops involved in the attack—“armed with guns 


and blackjacks’—“found it necessary,” according to the editorial, 


“to beat up Mapr io the extent that it was necessary for the doc- 
tors to take 13 or more stitches to close gaps in his head and face. 


“There was no evidence that Mapp was armed even with a pen- 


knife and witnessés declare he has 
citizen. 


not,” the Tribune charges, “to mak 
of authority in order to impress 

a Negro to do something quickly or 
he had better do it.” ~ °* 


been a peaceful and Jaw-abiding 


“Since they (the police) beat him savagely, their’ motive was 


e his arrest, but to exhibit a shew 
that when white officers tell 
else he will get his head whipped, 


AS FOR the charge of “resisting arrest,” that, the editorial 


ints out, “is one of 


e most spurious charges in a policeman’s 


Leck. When unable to make any other charge “stick,” they fall back 


on this, especiall 
brutality.” 

The case of Mrs, Coltress is 
time, she was manhandled by the 
refused to break up a card game 
house. Ignoring her ex 
the-angered cop seiiieall 


he flew into a rage. In the ensuin 
of the others. 


* 
> 
- 


y if they have used excessive force ~and extreme 


also outrageous. Pregnant at the 
policeman on the beat when she 
on the pavement in front of her 


lanation that no gambling was involved, 
the cards and tore them up. 


Upon assurance over the phone b 


local police station that the game could 
so. When the same cop returned and found his orders disregarded, . 


the desk sergeant at the 
resumed, the players did 


Zz scuffle he struck her and some 


Mrs. Coltress lives at 336 Seuth Second Street. 
¥ 


Note: During Richard Henry Bames’ absence on vacation, 
his column has been taken over by another member of the staff. 


PITTSBURGH—Under the title, . 
“The U. S. Supreme Court Takes a 
‘New Look’ at the Smith Act,” a| 
four-page Fact Sheet on the Pitts- 
burgh Smith Act appea] has been! 


desegregation decision and to se- 


issued by the Pittsburgh Smith Act 
Self-Defense Committee, of which 


cure.their right to vote. 


‘Steelworkers Struggles Go On | 


(Continued from Page 16) : 
settlement. The company makes 
wheels for General Motors. 

* 

THE 140 PRODUCTION em- 
ploves of the American Brake Shoe 
& F mena | plant near’ Meadow 
Lands in Washington County voted 
almost unanimously to continue 
their strike, which began July 1 


~ 


when the workers in basic steel 
walked out. The company offered 
less than the steel settlement, ac- 
cording to officers of USF Local; 


1285, which represents the men. 

The steel union negotiates on 
the local level with the company’s, 
some 60 plants throughout the na- 
tion. 


G 


: 


(Continued from Page 16) 
detailed program to the Federal 
Housing Authority within the dead- 
line set by law—July 31. 

* 


the weekend. A wave tossed her 
against another swimmer and she; 


the majority decision in the Man-! 


was thrown to the sand, ripping 
the ligaments of her left knee. 


IN PHILADELPHIA.: 


N.E. cor. Germantown & | 
Erie Ave. 

3728 Germantown Ave. 

N.E. cor. 68d & Market St. 

N.E. cor. 52d & Market St. 

S.E. cor. 52d & Market St. 

S.E. cor. 40th & Girard 
Ave. 

S.E. cor. 60th & Spruce St. 

1703 South 9th St. 

Cor. Belfield & York St. 

S.E. cor. Newkirk .& Mas- 
ter St. 

~ §.E. cor. Wth & Page Sts. 


IF YOU PREFER TO BUY YOUR DAILY WORK- 
ER AT THE NEWSSTAND, MONDAY THROUGH 
FRIDAY, AT 10¢ PER COPY, YOU CAN SECURE 
IT AT ANY OF THE FOLLOWING NEWSSTANDS 


N.W. cor. 17th & Passay- 
unk Ave. 
S.E. cor. 19th & Market St. 
N.W. cor. 16th & Spruce St. 
N.E. cor. 16th Walnut St. 
S.E. cor. 15th & Market St. 
S.E. cor. 18th & Market St. 
N.E. cor. 18th & Market St. 
— cor. 18th & Market 
t. 
N.E. cor. Juniper & Mar- 


ket St. 
‘Market 


er. cor. 12th & 
2nd & South St.. 


~* 
‘ " . Se | 


‘ 
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UNFORTUNATELY, the local 


labor movement and the organiza- 


tions of the Negro people—both of 
which had a vital interest in the 
adoption ef the entire program— 
did not actively enter the fight and 
give it the mass basis necessary to 
crush the powerful and unscrupu- 


‘lous opposition. 


Local politicians who had giyen 
lip service to public housing back- 
ed the protests of groups within 
their districts that objected to units 
being established in their respec- 
tive localities. Congressman Hugh 
| Scott (R; Philadelphia), for exam- 
‘ple, used his influence in Wash- 
ington to block approval of two 


jsites in his district although he 
i had voted for the legislation which 


established the basis of their se- 
lection. 


* 


BESIDES THIS local opposi- 
tion, there was the hostile attitude 
towards public housing for low- 
income groups that has character- 
ized the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration under Albert Cole's leader- 
ship. Cole, , thoy £ 


ae te 


_ 


a.a 8 


- 


Public Housing Foes 


(ONE, , 2 .& notorious, | mance 3 
long-time enemy of public housing, ing progtam be sabotaged. i. 


had been appointed to that posi- 
tion by President Eisenhower. 

In the Congressional hearing in 
this city on housing some months 
ago then Mayor Joseph Clark had 
complained of this attitude by the 
FHA. « . 

Executive Secretary Charles A. 
Shorter of the Philadelphia 
NAACP, in a. last-minute appeal 
for approval by the federal author- 
ities of the entire 2,500-unit pro- 
gram, declared that this would be 
“the acid test of whether this city 
is going to give greater support to 
democratic processes or to the 
vocal minority that by subterfuge 
would deny all people decen 
housing.” 


* ! 
“OPPONENTS place themselves. 
in the same camp with the pro- 
segregationists of the South,” he 
warned, “even if it is against their 
desire to be so identified.” Shorter 
had stressed that the “basic rea- 
son” for the opposition—prejudice 
|against Negroes moving in — had 


Stated.”) : 
FHA Administrator Cole’s an- 


istration—on the eve ¢i the national 
lican convention was to 
_ to. that “vocal minority” 


yie 


been concealed (“not publicly; 


swer—for the Eisenho~-’er admin-/ 


ee 


PGH. CASE FACT SHEET 


Frances Damon of New York City, 


Us secretary. 


The folder briefly summarizes 
the important facts relating to the 
appeal, which will be argued Oct. 
8 in Washington, ,D. C., by at- 
torneys for the five defendants. 


Copies may be secured on ap- 


plication to the committee, P.O. 


Box 134, Madison Square Station, 
New York City 10. 


Strike Breaking 
Move Fails 
At Chester Plant 


(Continsed from Page 16) 


members, no one doubted that 
Mau was only a stooge fer the 
company. : 


After the almost unanimous. re- 
pudiation of the balloting stunt 
Mau asked the workers to vote 
again, by mail. He claimed this 
second vote showed over 1,000 ac- 
cepting the wage cut. 

But with no supervision of the 
count and with Mau held in utter 
contempt for his anti-labor posi- 
tion, his announcement of the sec- 
ond voting results was regarded 
as unconfirmed, and as having no 
effect on the strong bargaining po- 
sition of the union. _ : 

After the vote,. Local 107 pres- 
ident Carl Gray said: 


house will next pa its hopes dn in 
trying to weaken our union—but 
lone thing is sure. Westinghouse 
will gét no steam turbines pro- 
duced until it sits down at the bar- 


‘which demanded the - "lic waz. 


a Page 15 


“We don't know what Westing- 


-— 
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By JOSEPH POSNER 
Why has the Philadelphia In- 
uirer become tongue-tied about 
the murder of Henry J. Turner? 
It’s a whole month since Turner, 
a truck driver employed at the In- 
uirer, was brutally beaten to 
death at 3 oclock in the morning 
ge lot. 
t 


on the newspaper's 
e story that 


But .aside from 


its news columns. 


same day reporting the murder, 


e 
“ie 


the Inquirer has published only 
two small items on the tragedy in 
Not a single 
line of editorial, space has been de- 
voted to denouncing the crime, nor 
to os gr me sympathy for - the 
victims family. 

It is hardly possible that the 
Inquirer would explain this ver 4 
silence by claiming a lack of pub- 
lic interest in the case. There was 
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Public Housing Foes Force 
A 900-Unit Cut In Phila. Plan 


By JAMES DOLSEN 
PHILADELPHIA. — Opposition 
by big landlords, real estate agents 
and financial and industrial in- 
terests which profit from the main- 


tenance of discrimination in hous-' 


ing is responsible for the reduc- 
tion from the 2,500 units in this 
years public housing program for 
low-income families as originally 
planned to the 1600 units approv- 
ed by the federal authorities. This 
loss of 900 units hits the Negro 
prone of this city particularly 
mara, 

Back of the outbreak of violent 
protests against the original, care- 
fully worked out projects—mostly 
small and widely scattered—was 
the averse influences of the groups 
we have mentioned, even fa h 
the protests themselves generally 
came from individual residents 
within the particular areas of the 

sites selected. 
: * 

PERMEATING MOST of the 
protests—which were loudest in 
all-white areas—was the expressed 


fear that there would be an “in- 
vasion” of their communities — by 
“undesirables” (referring to Negro 
families who form the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the thousands on 
the Houseing Authority's waiting 
list). This “invasion” would, the 
protesters claimed, reduce the 
values of their properties and lead 
to a wholesale exodus ofthe then 
residents. 

Spokesmen for the Fellowship 
Commission, which ties together 


terested in preserving good rela- 
tions between the various racial, 
language, and religious groups, 
pointed out the falseness of this. 
contention. The city administra- 
tion defended its program of going 
forward with the projects as origin- 
ally outlined. 
Despite the support thus rallied 
for the 2,500 housing-units plan, 
the opposition managed to force a 
large number of substitutioins for 
originally selected sites, thereby 
further delaying sttbmission of the 


(Continued on Page 15) _ 


Negro Leaders Hit Philly 
Dailies for Slanted News 


Robert | 


PHILADELPHIA.—Dr. 
H. Johnson, Grand Exalted Ruler 
of the Elks, blasted the Philadel- 
mg Bulletin in a statement here 
or “publishing little else but scan- 
dal about the Negro Elks in Phila- 
delphia_ and ignoring or playin 
down all the fine achievements o 
its members. 


“The Bulletin never, puts any- 


thing good in the paper abcut the ' mittee in its recent invasion of | 
Negroes in my organization but, Philadelphia. 


when it comes to anything sensa- 
tional—such as this boatride— 
they're perfectly willing to smear 
it from page 1 to page 3.” 
Johnson’s attack was in zefuta- 
tion of the newspaper’s allega- 
tions that two lodges of the Elks 


had sponsored an excursion trip| 


on the local Wilson Line down 
Delaware Bay during which a 
bloody riot took place. The Elks’ 
rtiler denied that his group had 
sponsored the arin. 
_. IN THIS same week the Phila- 
delphia Tribune, Negro twice-a- 
week journal, in an editorial sharp- 
ly contrasted the attitude of this 
citys other big daily—the Inquirer 
—towards alleged Communists and 
y the Ku Klux. Klan. 


| 


‘Marx, a young U.S. Navy vet born 


The Inquirer in two editorials! 


had condemned the nightshirt or- 
der. In another it had demanded 
quick action by the Justice and 
Immigration departments to _re- 
voke the naturalization of Werner 


in Germany, who had been ques- 
tioned about his Communist ac- 


the discriminatory setup in the 


tivities by the Un-American Com- 


Why was the Inquirer so con- 
crete in its demands for action 
against an alleged Communist and 
so abstract and general as regards 
suppression of the KKK gangsters, 
was the substance of the question 
by the Tribune’s editor. 

* 


THIS referred to the Inquirer’s 
failures to demand enforcement of 
the Supreme Court's desegrega- 
tion decrees, to condemn police 
brutality here towards Negro citi- 
zens, to join in the fight to break 
down the housing bars against 
Negro applciants or help expose 


publie school system. 
Hats off. to the Philadelphia 


dozens of civic organizations in-|- 


Strikebreaking Move 
Fails at Lester, Pa., Plant 


Tribune and to Dr.:Johnsonl 


No INQUIRER Cooperation In Clearing 
Up Brutal Murder of Its Own Employe 


a mass turnout at Turner's funeral 
services at the Holy Cross ceme- 


tery. , k 

‘The truth is that Turner was 
honored by thousands in this area 
because he had a habit of going 
out of his way to help the “little 
fellow.” At the time of his death 
he was engaged in a crusade to 
protect his co-workers in the cir- 
culation department of the In- 
quirer from being exploited by 
lean shark racketeers. 

Turner made the base of his 
operation in this crusade his union 
—Local 628, Newspaper and Maga- 
vine Chauffeurs and Handlers, 
AFL-CIO. 

It has been disclosed, too, that 
he went to bat in his union for reg- 
ular workers who were beirg’ 
pushed out of their jobs to make 
way for policemen given part-time 
employment—against the rules of 
the police waiid 92969 


IF EVER there was a case of 


| foul play about which the people 


are clamoring for news, this is it. 
They want to know what progress 
is being made to bring to justice 
the killers of a fine and courageous 
man who befriended them. 

The way the Inquirer has 
clammed up about the murder of 
Turner becomes even more amaz- 
ing in view of aes made b 
another newspaper—the Philadel- 
phia Daily News. These charges 
are by no means a credit to the 
Inquirer. Yet the Inquirer makes 
no reply—no comment. 

Here is what the Daily News 
said on July 14: 

“The police have said that the 
Inquirer circulation department 
employes have been victimized for 
years by loan sharks believed to 
be minor executives’of the paper. 

“Henry J. Turner, the murdered 
truck driver, was known to have 
carried on a one-man crusade 
against this racket. 


Detective Inspector John J. Dris- 
coll, because he had tried to break 
this loan shark racket. 

“The police have 
about 150 Inquirer em 
the highest ranking 
called in was Walter A. (Tiger) 
Godwin, .the night circulation 
manager. se © 

“Godwin himself told the Daily 
News he once owned an interest 
in the Sho-Bar, a loan shark hang- 
out at 15th and Spring Garden 
Sts. He said he sold out his share 
when he learned that women were 
allowed to drink at the bar. 

“This is a significant phase of 
the police mystery. Paul Burgdorf, 
circulation directar of the Inquirer 
and the superior of Godwin, had 
not been gO Joseph First, 
vice president of the Inquirer, is 
at the moment acting head of the 
paper. He has not been ques- 
tioned. Walter H. Annenberg, edi- 
tor and publisher of the Inquirer, 
is in Europe.” P : 


bac —r 


ON JULY 30 the Daily News 
reported that police again ques- 
tioned Godwin about “a number 
of Inquirer circulation department 
employes with. police records,” 


The newspaper reported: “Godwin! 


explained that some of the hiring 
of ‘police characters’ was done ‘at 
the insistence of high police offi- 
cials and several judges.’ ” 

* 

PEOPLE are wondering what 
can be done to loosen the edito- 
rial tongue of the Inquirer about 
these charges, 


In a second article, we will re-} 


call some past history of-the In- 
quirer, in the hope that through 
such a review we can jog its editor 
into realizing that it does not sit 
well with his readers when he fails 
to use the vast resources of his 


oyes. Yet) ~ 
executive |": 


newspaper to cooperate in clearing: 
up the murder of Turner. 


“He was murdered, according to 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 


Note: As this was being written 
there were reports then unconfirm- 
ed by the union that an agreement 
had been reached between the 
Westinghouse Electric {orp. and 
its 6,000 striking employes at the 
Lester plant and that the new 
contract was to be submitted for 
membership approval at Local 
LO7’s meeting Aug. 7. 


LESTER, Pa. — A failure last 
month by Westinghouse manage- 
ment to organize a back-to-work 
movement has raised hopes of a 
favorable settlement to strike nego- 
tiations going on here with the 
help of a Federal mediator, 

This latest move for breaking 
the strike was to arrange for a bal- 
lot by employes on accepting the 
company offer of a 25 percent 
wage cut. Legitimate negotiations 
for the time being had to be sus- 
spended. 

Of the 6,000 strikers, only 34 
answered the company’s call to 
vote. ; 

* 


RESISTANCE to the company 
scheme was led by the Delaware 
County AFL-CIO, joined by nu- 
merous publishers, lawyers, polit- 
= leaders and small business peo- 
pie. , 

On the day scheduled for bal- 
loting, representatives from 28 
unions picketed the place set up 
for voting. 

The confidence of winning a 
favorable strike settlement arises 
from this display of overwhelm- 
ing unity of the labor movement 
and its allies behind Local 107. 

As one maintenance worker . ex- 

ressed it: “Heimbach (Westing- 
ae Labor Relations — director 
here) can't be that dumb. He 


that picket line that we'll never 
give in to a wagé cut!” 
x 


THE VOTE was conducted by 
Carl Mau, a Media non-union pub- 
lisher and was staged to give the 
impression that he was acting 
purely on his own initiative. But 
when employes got company let- 
ters urging them to vote, and then 
learned that wnt eae had turn- 
ed over to Mau 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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RICHARDSON DILWORTH 
Mayor Dilworth: 


An Open Letter 
Dear Mayor Dilworth: 
Nearly every day since the mur- 


der of Henry J. Turner on July 10, 
the Philadelphia Daily News has 


made charges about the investi- — 


gation of this case that point to 
shady dealings in high places. 

In some of these charges the 
Daily News says that a loan shark 
racket was being carried on within 
the Inquirer circulation depart- 


ment where Turner was employed, 


and that Turner was murdered be- 
cause he conducted a_ fearless 
uncompromising fight to protect 
his union brothers from being ex- 
ploited by the racketeers. Other 
charges cast serious reflection on 
the law enforcement agencies re- 
sponsible for solving this murder 
case, : 

If what the Daily News alleges 
is true, then one of the finest sons 
of the union movement in Philadel- 
phia has been destroyed—and no 
effective measures are being taken 
to arrest the killers. 

The Pennsylvania Worker is well 
aware of the fact, Mr. Mayor, that 
you inherited a police department 
and legal setup from the previous 
Republican admiinstration that 
reeked with corruption and vice. 
We on this paper, together with 
other good-government forces in 
Philadelphia, have often given rec- 
ognition to your efforts—and the 
efforts of Mayor’ Clark before you— 
to effect reforms after you took 
office. 

But we believe that in the in- 
terest/of law and order, as well as 
out of respect to an unselfish 
worker who gave his life in a fight 
against racketeering, there can and 
ought to be an immediate airing 
of WHO.and WHAT is behind the 
murder of Henry J. Turner. 

In another article on this page 
we are asking the Inquirer to break 
its suspicious silehec on the case. 
May we now respectfully request 
you, Mr. Mayor, to deal with the 
pertinent questions posed by the 


‘Daily News—questions which raise 


uneasy doubts in the minds of 
many of us as long as they remain 
unanswered. 

—The Pennsylvania Worker. 


Steelworkers’ Struggles Go 


PHILADELPHIA. — While the 
nationwide steel strike as such is 
over, the’ struggle of the steel- 
‘workers continues with skirminshes 
going on in some localities where 
the companies refuse to come to 
time. | 

Bitter complaints in the New 
Era, official weekly organ of the 
AFL-CIO in the Reading, Pa., 
area, against the arrogant and ob- 
structive attitudes of the big steel 
corporations during the strike ne- 
gotiations reflect the fighting spirit 
of the steelworkers. The paper ac- 
cuses the “profit-bloated steel cor- 
-porations” “of trying to take away 

inge benefits which have been 
part of the steelworkers’ working 
schedule for a long time. This,” it 
marks, “is collective bargaining at 
its toughest.” | | 

What particularly. angered. the 
workers, according to the news- 
paper's account, was the com- 


panies’ proposal of penalizing every 


worker one day's -pay and one) 


should know after that vote and 


‘day's vacation ‘for each , day lost 


On Despite Strike’s Ending 


through job tieup, “even though 
the steel firms were unwilling to 


‘rewrite provisions of the antiquat- 


ed and. cumbersome grievance ma- 
chinery.” 

New Era characterized the “big- 
gest booby-trap of all” as the cor- 
porations’ assertion of their right 
to “cancel the entire. provisions of 
any settlement in case of an emer- 
gency.” 

* ‘ 

IN. EASTERN Pennsylvania 
2,500 workers of the Alan Wood 
Steel Co., near Conshohocken vot- 
ed down a proposed three-year 
contract. Both sides ag to a 
15-day. extension of present 
two-year contract, which expired 
July 31. | 

In the western part of the state 


1,100 production workers at the 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co.’ in Mc- 
Keesport struck at midnight, July 
31, over the corporation's. failure 
to meet the terms of the basic steel 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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Assignment: USA 


Porgy and Marco Polo 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


MANKIND, since. it 
wandered off over the 
mountains and across the 
streams into nations behind 
boundaries, has ever dis- 
played a sane : 
and encourag- 
ing = curiosity 
about the other 
man’s ideas, his 
way of life, his 
culture. 

I think of old 3 
Marco Polo as | 
I read the co- 
gent arguments 
of Robert 
Breen, the di- 
rector of Porgy and Bess, this 
past week, pleading for the ex- 
pansion of international cultural, 
relations. The‘old Venetian trad- 
er told how the Great Khan who 
resided “in the greatest city of 
the world—Peking” never tired ot 
listening to the description of the 
Queen City on the Adriatic, its 
ways, its thoughts, its history, 
in brief, its. culture. 

So enamored was the emper- 
or by the Venetian’s recital that 
he would not relinquish his pres- 
ence for many years as an hon- 
ored guest and adviser. Marco 
Polo, on his return, inspired Eu- 
rope, in a big way, to discover 
the fabulous East. In many ways 
he was the father of the Genoese 
navigator who sought, by head- 
ing West, to discover what. the 
Venetian did when he traveled 
toward the setting sun. 

* 

_ THERE was something of 
._ Marco Polo in the enthusiasm 
of Breen. Basing himself upon 
the astounding success his play 
had throughout the world, he 
quotes chiefs of state, royalty, 
Prime Ministers, Ambassadors, 
Burgomasters, Mayors, editors 
and critics who referred to his 
cast as “true diplomats” and “am- 
bassadors.” They were given 
these laurels in 80 cities and 29 
lands. 

Breen concluded with a re- 
mark by President Eisenhower 
who 6 Be to the Porgy and 
Bess players as “ambassadors of 
the arts.” The director ¢oncurred 
heartily. The common meeting- 

round of culture can activate 
roader avenues of contact, he 
said, that result in greatly accel- 
erated discussions and plans for 
“exchange” of all sorts, includ- 
ing generals. : 

ay ag professional diplom- 
acy, he feels, produces fleeting 
results all too often whereas his 
ambassadors brought lasting 
benefits, “basic an rmanent 
because real hearto-heart con- 
tact was made.” If you think 
he is stretching it a point, re- 
member that Porgy got to Mos- 
cow months before General 
Twining. : 

* 
THROUGHOUT the ages phil- 
sophers, writers, poets visited 
the courts of foreiga lands, bring- 
ing some measure of mutual 12 


derstanding that could replace 
the agreements induced by the 
pike, the crossbow, and the bat- 
tering ram. - 

Director Breen knows this for 
he speaks of “centuries” of such 
relations before our Declaration 
of Independence was signed. 

To speed a genuine, full- 
bodied cultural exchange _re- 
quires adequate governmental 
aid, Breen argues. A subsidy be- 
yond that currently available is 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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to our repeated pleas for your 
help these past few weeks, we 
were struck by one message 
which said simply: 

“You seemed to be appealing 
directly to me.” 


ed By Suer Kickback --~-+ 
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Gvil Rights Crucial As" 


Demos Pick Planks 


By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO.—The Democratic party is staking its 1956 chances on 
a week-long performance here at the International Amphitheater. A rec- 


ord TV audience, plus millions who will follow the convention through 
other media, will be looking for a party which has learned by its 1952 defeat and trans- 
formed itself in keeping with the realities of these four eventful years. How has the party 


' 


AMONG the many responses | 


| | 


We most certainly were. And | 


to every other reader who ac- 


counts herself or himself a de- | 


voted supporter of our paper. 


The appeals of these past | 


few weeks have brought some 
$8,000 in about 20 days. This 
has made it possible for us to 
drag only, barely keeping alive. 
It still makes us short by $16,000 
of the $100,000 goal set by the 
Emergency Committee for a Free 
Press for a campaign which was 
due to wind up in mid-July. 
This was the very minimum 
needed to keep publishing, and 
we remain in a state of im- 
minent collapse because we do 
not have it. 
| ae 

WE ARE ALSO struck by the 
marked lack of response in this 
campaign from Our paper's sup- 
porters in the major cities of 
the midwest—Chicagoans, Cleve- 
landers, Detroiters, the inhabit- 
ants of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
and St. Louis. 

What gives there? We know 

-the auto workers of Detroit are~ 
in rough shape economically, 
but what about the others, in- 
cluding Detroiters who are 
working? 

We make our special pitch to 
them. But we must. have quick 
assistance from everywhere and 
anywhere if we are to keep 
publishing. We repeat our sug- 

- gestions for immediate action: 

® Send $10 at once to us. It 
is quite a sacrifice, we know, 
but one you will doubtless make 
cheerfully if you know your 
paper's existence depends on it. 

® Get_after every other sup- 
porter of our paper you know, 
tell them the gravity of the sit- 
uation and get their tens, too, to 
send. us. | 

Make all checks anjd money 
orders payable to the Emer- 
gency Committee for a Free 
Press. Send to the Committee at 
575 Sixth Ave., Room 301, N. Y.: 
or send or bring directly to The 


floor. 


Worker, 35 E. 12th St., 8th : 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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“Give Her a Hand” 


Noisiest Ike Booster 


May Spend Nov. 6inPen 


CHICAGO. — President 
Eisenhower is about to lose 
one of his noisiest campaign- 
ers in Illinois, a man named 


Orville Hodge. Mr. Hodge 


is expected to be in the state 
penitentiary by election day 
since he has confessed stealing 
a lot of money from the: Illinois 
treasury. Well over a million 
dollars in missing, and people in 
this state either want to get it 
back from Hodge or from the 
Republlican state administration 
of which he was a leader—or 
else. : 
_ The fact is that the Republi- 
cans may not only lose Hodge, 
but possibly even the state of 
illinois. Certainly, the GOP has 
lost a campaign slogan which 
proved valuable in 1952 

In less than four years, Illinois 
State Auditor Hodge stole 
enough public money to fill the 
-statehouse with mink coats and 
deep freezers up as high as its 
copper dome. And Hodge was 
one of those members of the 


ticket of Gov. William G. Strat- 


ton who used the corruption ‘is- 
sue mercilessly against the Dem- 
ocrats in 1952. 

Sweeping into power with 
Eisenhower, Hodge was a lead- 
ing member of the crusade” in 
whose behalf Ike had pledged: 
“We will bring into government 
men apd women to whom low 
public morals are unthinkable.” 
New disclosures in the: Hodge 
case show that it only took about 
three months after election for 


the wholesale looting of the 
Illinois ring: to begin. True 
to the spirit of the new Repub- 
lican regime, Hodge's operations 
were: not confined to any pinch- 
penny basis but instead sought 
to measure up to the full-scale 
looting of public resources, the 
oil and natural gas giveaways, 
the snatching of industrial plants 
and the grabbing of public pow- 
er stations. He used his control 
over banks to secretly gain con- 
trol, reorganize and. reopen them, 
cash in on his holdings, pass 
control of the banks over to 
other deserving Republicans. 
The favorite method by which 
he admittedly took more than a 
half million dollars was to make 
out fake checks on the state 
treasury and cash them. , 
Chicago newspapers — all of 


them pro-Republican—had them- 


selves a time playing hare-and- 
hounds with Hodge But all of 
them stopped short when it came 
to probing the future implications 
on the national Republican elec- 
tion campaign, | 

Last week one Illinois Demo- 
crat, U. S. Senate candidate 
Richard Stengel; addressed a 
letter. to Leonard Hall, Republi- 
can chairman. He pointed out 
that last April, Hodge had spent 
$4,000 for broadcasts urging 
citizens to vote for Eisenhower 
in the Illinois primary. 

The letter asked Hall to send 


“the State of Illinois a check for 


the $4,000, since the radio-TV 
time “was: paid’ for out of the 
citizens’ money.” 


jlinois Negro, Congressman, 


responded to the new hope of 
world peace, to the setback of Mc- 
Carthyism, to the unification of 
labor, to the great civil rights up- 
surge, to the growing despair of 
the American farmer? The nation’s 
voters, ever skeptical and demand- 
ing, will seek the answers to these 
questions as the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention unfolds. 


From the beginning of the first 
session on Monday noon, August 
13, this democratic theme will be 
sounded: “The party for you, not 
for the few.” The draped and 
festooned convention hall will echo 
to the confident Democratic an- 
them, - “happy days -are near 
again,” to tie voice of Frank Sin- 
atra and the boom. of the party’s 
best orators. 

* 

THE SPEECHES of party chair- 
man Paul M. Butler, keynoter 
Frank G. Clement, Governor of 
Tennessee, Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, David A. Bunn, president of 
the Young Democrats, Rep. Sam 
Rayburn; permanent Convention 
chairman, Sen. Wayne L. Morse of 
Oregon, will highlight the first days. 

And then on Wednesday eve- 
ning, August 15, the convention 
will unveil its first important de- 
cision to the American voters. That 
will be in the report of the Platform 
Committee to be delivered by its 
chairman, Rep. John W. McCor- 
mack of Massachusetts. 

Crucial is the civil rights plank, 
which has been the bone of sharp 
contention for months prior to the 
convention, in the primaries and 
in the contest over a presidential 
nominee. 

In fact, the significant feature of 
this convention is the degree to 
which a single issue, the civil rights 
issue, has domieated everything. 
While previous’ political conven- 
tions may. have turned on the nom- 
ination battle, or the seating of 
delegates of the choice of pny 
strategy, this convention is dif- 
ferent. 

A titanic four-way struggle has 
been in. progress since the platform 
committee began its work here a 
week ago. In that clash have figur- 
ed the dificrences between the old 
moribund, Bourbon South and the 
great new swell of the people's 
civil: rights movement, differences 
as irreconcilable in 1956 as they 
were in 1556. 

* 

AND YET THERE are those 
who have worked here through 
this week to find a formula which 
would ° satisfy everyone. By’ this 
Wednesday night’s convention ses- 
sion, America’s voters will know 
whether the Democratic Party has 
faced up to the level of democratic 
struggle in America today which 
made the Supreme Court decision 
on desegregation possible and to 
the mood which vented itself so 
forcefully after the murder of Em- 
mett Till just a year ago. 

_ A long parade of leaders of mass 
organizations came here to plead 
for a strong civil righte plank and 
to warn the Democrats of the con- 
sequences of appeasing the Dixie- 
crats. But -in the end, the struggle 
over the plank came down to 
whether or not the Supreme Court 
decision should be mentioned at all 
and whether the Democratic Party 
should support the nation’s am 
tribunal on a matter invoiving 
simple dentocratic justice. 

Rep. William L. Dawson, a 
as 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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By HERB SIGNER 


WHATEVER LABOR decides to do about the Presidential race, all signs today are 
pointing to a big campaign on Congressional and state candidates and issues. “Union mem- 


Unions Certain Labor -. 
Has Key to 85th Congress 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, AUGUST 12, 1956 


bers may very well have the key to control of the next Congress in their hands,” says th- 


~ Machinist, paper of the Interna- 
tional Associatiefi of Machinists. 
AFL-CIO. president George 
Meany, térming the record of the 
84th Congress a “mixture of the 
good and the bad,” poimts out 
that “One conclusion is inescap- 
able. We cannot hope for enact- 
ment of trul ere’ and public- 
interest legislation until we elect 
a sufficient number _of senators 
and congressmen not dominated by: 


serfish pressure groups and dedi-} 


cated to the public interest.” 


The AFL-CIO News, following| 


suit, makes the pitch this week 
that while “there are a good many 
lessons to be gained from a study 
of the 84th Congress, the _ prin- 
cipal one is that the people will 
get better labor and welfare leg- 


islation when they learn that 
working to elect good congress- 
inen and senators is omportartt.’ 
The Machinist, looking ahead 
past the “greatest ‘shows on earth,” 
the Democratic and Republican 
conventions, suggests thaf “every 
thoughtful union member turn off 
the TV or radio and start reading 
the record — the .voting records. 
The high-powered hucksters can't 
change these records but they are 
sure going to try to divert our; 
attention.” 
The railroad unions paper, La- 
be tells its readers this week: 
“If you're burned up at what Con-| 
gress has left undone this year, if 
vou want to see a good Congress- 
man or Senater re-elected or a 
bad one finally defeated, if you're 
mad at the scores of millions of 


cause so many workers fail to reg- 
ister.” 

The railroaders’ paper, Labor, 
tells the story of a veteran 
unionist in Oregon who early this 
year sparked a joint a 


Soeur set 


dollars the big interests. are laving 
cut to cinch the election for their, 
men—then now's the time to get; 
to work!” 

* 

NUMBER ONE job, according 
to Labor, is to get every unionist 
and his family registered to vote 
in the 1956 elections. “The reason 


a low 38 percent to nearly 100 
_percent—which can make “a big 
difference when the votes are 
counted in November.” 

The president of the Rochester, 
N. Y. AFL Central Trades & Labor 
‘Council, James Burke, criticized 
the 84th Congress as having been 


publicans, who stymied most of the 
good things wanted, with labor 
by liberals in both par- 


rail | ties ties” Burke maintained that “the 


labor vote, if intelligently used this 
November, can do much to change 


the complexion of the 85th Con- 
gress which meets next January.” 
. o ned 


THE 1956 ELECTIONS will be 
the first since the AFL-CIO mer- 
ger. It is still an open question 
whether the AFL-CIO will be able 
to reach a united stand on the 
presidential campaign. However, 
the chances are that a high degree 
of unity will be achieved in what 


many candidates favorable to 
oi Seo families lose out is be-| 


“dominated by a coalition of south- 
ern Dixiecrats and reactionary Re- 


may become labor's greatest cam- 
(Centinued on Page 13) 


Labor- led Voters Gaining 


n State mas 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT.—The labor led - 
coalition of Negroes, Demo- 


I 


crats, farmers whose top can- # 


didate was Governor Williams, * 
running for an unprecented @ 
Sth term, was outdistancing the) # 


Ford-GM_ financed’ Re publican | 
ticket, headed by Detroit's Mayor | 
Albert Cobo, as the Worker went 
to press. 

A significant feature of the cam- 


paign was the defeat of arch red- | 
aiter Kit Clady, and reac tionary | 


23 
x 
-_ 
* 
- 


was made toward to building up a 


=) | great vote for the labor-led candi-| 


dates by the Negro people’s move- 
ment, seeking increased represen- 
tation here. 

Congressman Charles Diggs, Jr., 
Tanning for reelection got 28,836 
votes; 242 times more than four 
Republican candidates seeking the 


= ‘spot to oppose him in November. 
se State Senator Cora Brown, run-. 


> | nuing against incumbent T. Mach- 


Mayor Orville Hubbard of Ford 


Motor company fame. 

Mayor Hubbard, who ran on a 
pro-segregation ticket for Circuit 
Court Judge in Wayne county, 
was wiped out; his opponent Vic- 
tor Targonski, beating him by al 
majority of over 50,000 votes. Red-| 
baiter Kit Clardy, once on the 
House Uh-American Committee 
could not beat an unknown for 
the Republican nomination fo r' 
Congressman in the Flint area. 
Clardy was a second. 

Practically all the 51 Galition 
backed incumbents inthe State 
Legislature won renomination by 
big majorities: In the State Seiiate. 
the 18 coalition incumbents like: 
wise showed the same success,' 
winning big majorities, totalling in 
most cases, the combined vote of 


CORA BROWN 


all GOP candidates running to 
oppose them in November. 

At press time its still too early 
to get a tab on whether the coali- 
tion in Michigan led by Williams , 
will win the majority in the House 
of Representatives. 

The entire Wayne Ceunty CIO- 
PAC backed e -was nominated. 


A eaigsind CONTRIBUTION 


x i - . t Pa = 


rowitz for Congress in Detroit's 
First District, almost beat Mach- 
rowitz. Many workers wre anger- 
ed by labor's backing Machrowitz 
in the primaries, saying that. two 
years ago when Diggs beat in- 
: cumbent George O'Brien, labor en- 
dorsed no one in the primary and 
Diggs won. If that had happened 
again with Senator Brown, it’s al- 
most certain she would have beaten 
Machrowitz to become the first 
Negro woman in U.S. Congress. 
Sen. Brown got 21,240 votes to 
Machrowitz’s 27,089. 

Rev. Charles A. Hill. well known 


against incumbent John Dingell, 
|poled 12,00@ votes to Dingell’s 
25,847. Rank and file unionists bit- 
terly complained heer also about 
CIO-PAC’s backing Bocce une a 
“Johnny-come-lately 
with Rev. Hill's 30 vomit of ang 
labor causes, : 


, a 


Negro leader, running for Congress} 


THE WESTINGHOUSE 
strike of 6,000 turbine workers 


at Lester, Pa., came to an end 


after a tough 10 months strug- 
gle led by Local 107, United 
Electrical Union, ind. - Mass la- 
bor su from AFL and CIO 
unions in the area featured the 
UE strike a company 
ee ae a: 


ns of the agreement were 
not available at this writing. 
The Lester struggle continued 
after the settlement of the six- 
months-long strike of IUE and 
UE in the Westinghouse chani. 

_At Lester, the company was 
trying out a ‘far-reaching plan to 
eliminate incentive pay, put all 
workers on 
revise pay rates—all of which 
added up to a plan to cut wages 
an average of 20 —- and 


Westinghouse would rehire 14 
strikers. 
* 

THE STEEL BOSSES, true 
to form, announted the biggest 
price increases since World War 
II. The steel union, durmg the 
strike, made public a factual sur- 
vey of steel profits which proved 
conclusively the workers de- 
mands could be met by the com- 
panies by as much as 50 cents an 
hour without the need for any 
price boost at all. 

The steel union has demand- 
ed a congressional investigation 
of the steel industry's profits and 
price-fixing practices. The issue 
may play a big part in the 1956 
election campaign, with the steel 
price boost expected to set off 
a new round of price increases in 
all industries with the nation’s 
consumers paying through the 
nose. 3 

Meanwhile, the steel union 
continued its negotiations in New 
York with the inum Co. of 
America in an effort to settle the 
strike at 12 Alcoa plants now 
rounding out its second week. 
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A MEXICAN-U.S. Joint Trade 
Union Committee has disclosed 
an ugly picture of thousands of 
Mexicans being imported each 

ear with the blessings of the 
U. S. Covenant ae — on 
factory-type : ering 
“prejudice, ~abuse, exploitation 
and unbelievable injustices” from 


their employers. The report has 


been put out in a booklet called 
“Strangers in On Fields.” 


EMIL MAZEY, UAW secre- 
tary-treasurer, charged the Michi- 
gan Republicans with “callous 
indifference to human suffering” 
and “coldly calculated” political 
maneuvering. The 230,000 un- 
employed in the state do not con- 
stitute an “emergency” according 
to the GOP. The Legislature's 
special session was recessed to 
Aug. 9, after a previous post- 
ponemeént from pa. 


THE FIRST merger of two 
unions under the AFL-CIO took 
place a week ago when the Gov- 
ernment and Civic ‘Employes 
voted affiliation with the State, 
County and Municipal Employes. 
The new united union has a 
membership of 160,000. The of- 
ficials of the merged organiza- 
tion predict big organizing drives 
among hundreds of thousands 
of unorganized government em- 
ployes t — the nation. 


MAJOR ObidaNIZING drives 
in four industries are being pre- 
pared, according to John Living- 
ston, AFL-CIO director of or- 
ganization. They are white col- 
lar, oil and chemical, textile and 
furniture. 


THE MACHINISTS have end- 
ed their 1956 contract negotia- 
tions with major aircraft com- 
panies. A pact for 16,000 work- 
ers at Boeing Airplane Co. at 
Wichita, Kansas, on the eve of a 
strike deadline brought pay in- 
creases, a modified union shop, 
vacation gains, and other im- 
provements in a two-year agree- 
ment. 


THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


© ike Writes te Bulganin 
© Duiles Nixes Chinese Trips 


_ PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
wrote to Soviet Premier Bulgan- 
in and appealed for “a new spirit” 
in relations between the U. S. 
and Soviet Unien. Eisenhower 
asked the Soviet Premier to ac- 
cept the U. S. position on Ger- 
many which calls for rearming 
its Western part, uniting it with 


Louisiana had a two and a half 
hour conversation with. Soviet 
Communist .Party secretary 
Khrushchev. The Soviet leader 
told Ellender efforts of Washing- 
ton politicians to manufacture a 
crisis out of the down-grading of 
Stalin was a fizzle. The Soviet 
people were calmly putting their 


the East, and‘ incorporating ~all_.own house in order, Khrushchev 


Germany in the Western military 
alliance ale 


THE U. S. st Department 
has forbidden American news- 
men from accepting a Chinese 
invitation to cover China. About 
15. correspondents fer major 
news agencies and newspapers 
received invitations to pick up 
visas and come to China. Pro- 
tests against the State Depart- 
ment ban were voiced by N-; Y. 
Times columnist Arthur Krock 
and editorially by the N. Y. 
Times. Several other papers fol- 
lowed ‘suit. a 


SOVIET Defense Minister 
Zhukov told Henson Baldwin of 
the N. Y. Times that the Soviet 
Union favors a strict system of 
international ground inspection 
to enforce a disarmament agree- 
ment and a ban on all nuclear 
weapons. 


FRENCH colonists.in Algeria 
lynched two Arabs and severely 
another 


said. 
He also vipectil a bumper har- 
vest this year. 


CHINA’S Premier and For- 
eign Minister, Chou En-lai, told 
a correspondent that China will 
breaden the democratic basis of 
its. government. Chou told Reg 
B. Leonard, of the Melbourne 
Herald of Australia, meetings of 
the National Peoples Congress 
would be more _ frequent and 
there would be greater scope for 
criticism of — policies. 


NEGOTIATIONS © continued 
in Moscow between Japanese and 
Soviet representatives on the 
resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions. The Soviet Union turned 
down pleas to turn over any of 
the Kurile islands which were 
held by Japan before: the war. 
Proposals to increase trade were 
offered by oom sides. 


SENATOR WILLIAM BEN- 
TON told the Democratic Party 


2k eg had 


o 
MAYOR CO8O s: says the exha oyment com- 
pensation by 20,000 people in mnger fi isn t “critical. He says he is 
opposed to increasing compensation or extending it. Well what 
would “Arizona Al” .with his million dollar real estate investment 
in Arizona know about it being critical. He never was out off com- 
pensation or sought welfare that gives $2 a person, weekly for food. 


WATCH for Harlow Curtice to revise his estimate of how many 
new cars will be sold down to 4.8 million in 1956. He first pre- 
dicted 5.8 million, remember. 


HIRING. AGENTS at plant gates now tell Negroes who pro- 
test four whites to one Negro being hired, that “there is 72 nation- 
alities and the front office says we have to give everyone a chance,” 
71 of the “nationalities” of course being white. 


WHAT EVER happe ned to the re ee ee eee 
the State FEPC hts a who were digging into General Motors 


lily white hiring policies in many of its departments in Flint? 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY state conyerition will be in 
Grand Rapids, August 31-Sept. 1. One of the big issues we hear 
will be, will there be 2 Negro nominated on the State ticket? The 
GOP is talking of placing Negro community leader John Rox- 
borough III, former delegate to the U. N. on their ticket. 


PITTSBURGH COURIER trying for three weeks to get a inter- 
view with Fred Knorr, new Tiger owner, on whether he will change 
the Tiger discriminatory hiring policy. Knorr is always “unavailable.” 
Spike Briggs knew who he was selling to when he sold to labor 
hating Knorr who sees eye to eve with Briggs in carrying on the 
lilywhite, jimcrow hiring policy of the Briggs. 


HOW ABOUT THAT HATCH ACT? We hear U. S. Post- 
master General Art Summerfield, world biggest Chevrolet dealer 
from Flint, is conpelaning to get postmasters to give speeches for 
President Eisenhower a of course Summerfield too. 


SOMEONE should ask Congressman John Dingell who intro- 
duced a bill in the House of Representative to vide for the 
appointment of two additional judges to the F Courts in 
the Eastern District, if he favors a srr: attorney getting at least 
one of the judgeships? 


UAW CONVENTION next year in March to be either, Cleve- 
land, Atlantic City or _Los Angeles. 


A TELEPHONE CALL from a reader said while the Ham- 
tramck City Council barred State Senator Cora Brown's sound car 
from operating in Hamtramck, Congressman Machrowitzs was 
operating. The Hamtramck Council claim they have an ordinance 
prohibiting the use of sound cars. A candidate from Royal Oak is 


ee ee | 


fere Judge Lederle. : 


THE POLITICAL MEMO of COPE makes the point that 
President Eisenhower's operation cost him $57.20 and would have 
cost a private citizen $1, 000. 


; - “REP. JOSEPH MARTIN, Jr. (R-Mass) Housé Minority leader 
startled his Washington colleagues | the other day avhen he said he 
based ,his views on foreign ai “the judgement of the President 

and General Motors.” Joe just says what comes naturally. 

© 


SPECIAL NOTE:-—Billy Allan, editor, Michigan Worker, will 
be covering the Democratic Party National Convention in Chicago. 
Read special reports on Machigan delegation activities and other 
_convention highlights i in Michigan Worker. Order a bundle NOW.’ 


All Out to Sell M.W. Labor Day 


The Circulation Department of; the 


Michigan Worker 


Send news, advertisements, sub- 
scriptions for the Michigan edi- 
tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 
W. Grarid River.- Detroit, L 
Phone: WO 4-9015. 


the Michigan Worker is asking 
readers who can, to volunteer to 
sell MW’s Labor during the par- 
ade. The Labor Day Edition of the 
Worker will be a special one and 
easy to sell. See your representa- 
tive if you can sell. Mobilization 
point will be told you. Also please 
pay up your bundle bills, if you 
owe money. ~ 


————— 
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Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 
First Branch: 2984 YEMANS 

’ Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


——— 


ns 


=|swallowed up by Curtis Wright. 


i sands. of Packard: workers, most of 
|| whom helped build their last Pack- 


. gone, the Studebaker-Packard car 
would now be built at South Bend. 


MT. CLEMENTS, Mich. — The| 
American Civil Liberties Union of 
Detroit has filed a brief in the case 
of James Henderson, Negro,  rail- 
roaded to jail from here 14 years 

on the usual frameup charge 

“rape.” 

Henderson’s lawyer, Ernest 
Goodman, has filed a petition for 
a writ of habeas corpus ip Federal 
‘Court, which if granted-could be a 
‘step towards seeing James Hender- 
son walk out of Jackson prison 
under bond while waiting a new 
trial in Federal Court. 

The ACLU’s brief filed by their 
‘attorney G. Leslie Field covers 
these points: 

Field’s brief ‘raises these_ consti- 
tutional questions -to show that 


0 


THE WO 


Henderson was “denied a fair and 
public hearing” and “is being de- 
prived of his liberty without dye 
process of law contrary to the re- 
quirements of the 14th Amend-| : 
ment.”. 

® Henderson was entitleé to 
counsel; or to be advised of his 
right to counsel. 

® He was a victim of “blitz jus- 

tice,” having been arraigned and 
sent in a court “ ily con- 
'vened at night (10:20 p.m.) at 
which no member of the public 
was present.” 

© The pa wae ee rush- 
ed because police 


fear of mob sietiinee. and the trial 


judge maintained later that if the 
accused had been permitted to talk 


DETROIT.—The UAW through; 
its research director Nat Wein- 
berg claimed that stock selling 
projects of companies to workers 
are a perfect setup for the com- 
panies. 

“Not only does it not éost them 

thing to match employees’ con- 
tributions, but they make money 
on it,” Weinberg said. 
| Weinberg says it works this way: 

General Motors hands over 10 
million dollars to the trustee of a 
‘stock purchase fund as its matching 
contribution. The example bemg 
salaried workers stock ing op- 
eration. The ten million dollars is 
a business expense tax, deductible. 
Weinberg claimed that the trustees 


UAW to Pound Table, 
Raises, 30-40, Not Stock 


of the stock purchase plan would 
then spend the 10 million dellars} 
buying unissued stock from General“ 
Motors. 

So GM saves money on taxes 
and has its 10 million dollars back} 
in exchange for some pieces. of 


paper. 


Last negotiations between the 
UAW and GM, the company in 
lieu of other union demands, offer- 
ed the union a “chance” to have its 
members buy GM _ stock at half 
price. The union said that stock 
would never substitute for. hard 
cash. In 1958 said Weinberg the 
UAW will be pounding on the 
table for more money, shorter 
hours, not stock. 


DETROIT. — Labor's biggest 
turnout in its history is the goal 
of merging CIO and AFL unions in 
Detroit as they prepare for this 
years Labor Day, Monday, Sep-' 
tember 3. 

rand marshal of the parade 
will be U. S. Senator Pat McNam- 
ara who with Governor Williams 
and officers of the Wayne County 
CIO and AFL “will Jead off the} 
march from Canfield and Wood- 
wy & ete at 10 a.m., the morning. 


gin ag McFarlane, president of 
the Detroit and Wayne- County!o 


DETROIT’S BIGGEST LABOR 
DAY PARADE PREDICTED 


Federation af Labor in the Labor 
News says that this year is the 
first time in many, the AFL has 
complete unity in its own ranks, 
with every local union affiliated to 
the Central Labor Body. Recently 
led by the Teamsters, 150,000 
AF Lers.reaffiliated with the CLU. 
If this contingent marches a mam- 
moth parade will ensue, No na- 
tional speaker is yet announced. 
Detroit’s Labor Day parade has 


customarv been the national Demo- 


crats kicking off spot for national 
election campaigns, with the presi- 
—— candidate being the kicker 


Workers? U 


DETROIT. — UAW. Local 190 
leaders here didn’t have much com- 
ment on Studebaker-Packard being 


Grim outlooks exist here for Gains 


ard, the 1956 model. 


Close to 10,000 workers at one 
time were employed by this “inde- 
pendent” car manufacturer. Last 
spring union leaders told the 
/Worker that with the 1956 model 


Thousands of workers ‘ost their 


— Price 


© New Dangers Ahead; 


Can you afford to miss 
THE ENEMY FORGOTTEN : 
By GILBERT GREEN | 
| 
Some chapter headings (just to tempt you): 
The 


® The Great Progressive Tradition; ® 
® The Process of Political Realignment; 


‘score or more years of seniority 


| to the last weeks of unempldyment 
compensation. 


and many of them now are getting 


With all the headlines of the 
“rescue” of Studebaker-Packard by 


$2.50 — 
Crisis in Leadership; 


© America’s Fature—Socialism 


BERENSON BOOK STORE 


2419 Grand River, Room 7, Detroit — 


| 10,600 workers 
Curtis 


about who is goin to rescue the 


What About Packard 


Curtis Wright, not a word is said) 
ucts workers got sucked into aj 


-| was hailed by the Wall Street Jour- 
nal as a “epoch- making 
a 


AW Asks 


their workers. 


DETROIT.—Some 4,000 Motor 
Products workers here have learned 
that soon the plant gates will close 
on them and they will end their 
employment with their firm. Little 
or no hope is held out by UAW 
leaders for work to keep the 4,000 
employes still on the job working. 

All efforts to get government 
help or work have failed, These 
workers are victims of the manu- 
facturing of auto production of 


parts by the Big Three (GM, Ford, | 


Chrysler) in their competitive drive 
for. shrinking markets. Ford, GM, 
Chrysler cancelled their ‘orders, 
hence the shutdown. Appeals to 
Congress, the President of the 
U. S., Secretary of Labor Mitchell| 
brought no help. 


A year ago, some Motor Prod- 
buying of company stock, which 


step for- 


ward in managemnet bor rela-| working 
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i7\Negro Frameup Victim Gets 
ACLU Backing for New Trial 


with others im the jail he might 
have .been ‘talked into fighting the 
case, thus — more expense to 


the 
© “The ven very absence of the pub- 
lic during the night session of the 


‘court ... considered in connection 
with the: paralyzing nature of the 
charge, could well have convinced 
titioner that his statement was 
peless, that he might as well get 
it over with as soon as possible.” 
= = aren only Erma at 
issue is that e propriety of the 
trial proceedings. If a new trial is 
granted—and to a layman it seems 
asserted| impossible that the Supreme Court 
would not do this in view of the 
hasty, secret, intimidatory develop- 
ments_on that evening in 1942—the 
matter of Henderson's guilt or in- 
nocence will be determined. 

The fact that he appeared volun- 
tarily at police headquarters to in- 
quire about a warrant he had heard 
was out for his arrest seems to in- 
dicate that he was conscious of no 
guilt. He explains now that he had 
voluntary relations with the white 
waitress—who suspiciously waited 
until the following day to make a 

a " complaint, although she had 
had many opportunities to do so 
immediately upon letting Hender- 
son out of her ear in. which she 
had driven him to Detroit. 

Fourteen of Henderson’s 59 vears 
have now been wasted in jail. Can 
he expect justice soon? 


NAACP Exposes Cobo 
‘On His Cover Up of 
Segregated Housing 


GRAND RAPIDS. — Mayor Al- 
bert Cobo of Detroit told a TV 
~~ [audience here that he didn’t ask 
- |for segregation on housing prejects 
‘in Detroit. 
| The - Detroit branch of the 
(NAACP said Cobo was distortin 
his position when he said that ie 
evidence on file in Federal Court 
showed that Cobo’s administration 
admitted the practice of segregation 
‘and said such practices were. con- 
stitutionally right. The NAACP 
said that for four years Cobo’s 
administration dragged the issue 
through the courts resisting all ef- 
forts to end segregation. An ex-_ 
ample was when Federal Judge 
Arthur Lederle handed down an 
order to Detroit civic officials in- 
structing them to end segregation 
on housing projects. The Cobo 
gang rushed into higher court ap- 
pealing the decision, the purpose 

eing to delay desegregation. The 
NAACP said even now after the 
Lederle decision was upheld by 
higher courts, Cobo puts only a 


couple of Negro famities into lily 


white reine $s as a token go:* 


SELF CRIT ICISM 
Dear Editor: 

~ Self-criticism is commendable— 
if not carried to extremes: also, if 
directed at the proper source — 
oneself. However, most of the cur- 
rent “self-criticism” in “Speak your 
Piece” seems aimed at’ Eugene 
Dennis and other first-line Smith 
Act victims. 

Why single them out for at- 
tackP -Because they are in the 
national offiee? Because someone 
else could carry out their tasks 
better than they? Because the 
were courageous enough — to Soman 4 
out against the “cold war” hysteria 
while nrost of us were busily en- 
gaged in playing it safe? 

Eugene Dennis afid the others 
must feel as the Italian sailors did 


ose 


after heroically and conscientiously 


carrying out their duties en a sink- 
ing liner. Instead of receiving the 
plaudits and thanks of the 
aided, they received criticism . 
false eaccusations. Could one 
Meni them fbr beeling bitter and 
bewildered? 


Instead of wasting our energy 
criticizmg each other, why not Pred 
wie more constructive methods for 

es There is no 


none hen | brutal criticism 


Let’s reserve that 


2 far tee 


~ Bewildered, 
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DETROIT. — The charge made 


T h e 0 r k C r The Rich Get Richer While resident DeonSta Woodcock, tht 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, AUGUST 12, 1956 auto cerporations would shut their 


ciao’ h | F 0 | — faa in A ved keep 
| . | them down until mid-October in 
: The Workers Go On Welfare is dove, ust mitoctober i 
vict egr 0eS DETROIT. — The Ford Motor|car seizures a month here in De- tne] gids coge is really shap- 

7 Co. made $131,700,000 and Chry-|troit for non-payment by owners,|!"S UP Here Xe 
sler $18,671,471 in profits after/due to layoffs, Or the attempt by The massive body shops of Chry- 


taxes in the first six months of} landlords to get the courts to okay sler where over 30,000 normally 

) ar 0 or 0 0 1956. Their newspaper house or-|some 2,000 evictions, foreclosures) “°! k will be all the way down by 

: gans \here are voicing sorrowful] and seizures of homes a month.|™id-August and will not go into 
This “decline” of the i of | full production until mid-October. 


complaints that this is a “decline.” » ot They. make bodies that keep 100 
By WILLIAM ALLAN public hodsing. When he first took} Of course nothing is being said| the workers whose sweat and bl L ” 
DETROIT. — Ten thousand peo-| office, Detroit had a chance to get’. : “ ne »|made these profits, finds no men- 000 oth erChrysler workers work- 
Dag : : in the reports about “the decline : " ing : 

ple in the next two years on De-| Federal funds to build 30,000 low t: . Vhcundadl ak etek. tion in pages filled with ads from| '"S- 
troit’s lower East Side which is part|cost housing units. Carrying out|©* MCOme Of Mhousand’s auto corporations to the local press) © Woodcock charged at that time 
of the city where Negroes are|the wishes of his big real estate ¢rs, laid off many of them for! who in payoff moan about their that such layoffs was playing poli- 
ghettoized will start the excruciat-| backers, Cobo and buddies on the| months, whose 26 weeks of unem-| subsidizers “decline” in profits, tics with human misery. Also that 
And to get ready to make up| the GOP would come around and 


ing and eless search f lace| City Council defeated that opera-| ployment compensation at $33.50 
en en 7 ao ” tee ‘deslias” a now 1957 core|clain that the Eisedhower Alueie: 
will have price increases tagged istration “put the workers back to 


to live. A new medical center will) tion. an average per week is now end- 


displace them from where they * ing. 
live. There are 3,527 dwelling units} THOUSANDS of Negro citizens,| Or no mention is made of 2,300 


work, 
* 


tem 


on them i 
there, 1,114 are dilapidated, 733) forced out of residences by Cobo’s : Ler 
haye.no running water and 313 “improvements” an dexpressways, es BY THE end of August unem- 
are overcrowded, Only 292 units) have been made the targets of real a y . it ant | ployment in Michigan is expected 
| 2 Bee to reach between 280,000 and 300,- 


are owner occupied. _ lestate gouging and hi-jacking, be- 
In addition-Mayor Albert Cobo’s| ing forced to make enormous down 000, with only a segment of that 
getting back before mid-October. 


construction of the Hastings-Oak- payments on land contract hous- ” 
land-Fort-Vernor Expressway about|ing, twice as much as whites. an er ants la e ’ Ford will shut down for its 
the same time will oust another When they moved into flats or fe » model changeover on the 17th of 
5,000 families. eae apartments, like in the 12 Street, | s ty August and like Chrysler it will be 
The City Plan Commission ad-}14 Street, Linwood, Dexter areas,, TORONTO, Canada. — “We ex- wage cut of 20 percent is the com- arty’ October before production 
mits that while all plans have been | or anywhere outside of the East pect to be in Ottawa before the} pany’s goal. i ge gets into gear. GM is reckoned by 
made or are in the blueprint stage|Side ghetto, they found rents) S€Ssi0ns are over, UAW president! In a leaflet distributed by the) Gaw wl to be setting approxi- 
for the medical center and express-|doubled for them compared to Phil eKarns of Local 439 told Labor-Progressive Pp arty here the mately the same goals on_ the 
ways, no plan of any kind has ever| whites. newsmen here as all but 300 work-| demand was raised for Parliament changeover. 
been talked of to house the thou-} now with 10,000 more persons = be ~ raps Rea to = end —" hag ps Right now, a: Michigan Unem- 
sands 2 Aga be rendered nome, mostly Negroes faced with ouster ene ; ‘ tf hod} st ae credit to ye mes “at eye |ployment Compensation Commis- 
es by this new Sim ove ma NE eee cal oe Mayeee got yt slipr last week. Jereit to farmers to buy new. ma Eo sot sman suid there ae 890; 
groes. Some three years ago when| '@ and 5,000 by the Hastings ex-| network in an interview with James} combines and other implements to oan . le pgm: with ap ea 
a Gratiot Redevel t Project|Presway, another mass plundering} Muir, head of the Royal Bank of} underdevelo countries, lifting) 99? t 2: going. fo exhaust 
° ald hick dub i ited of Negro citizens by real estate| c. Me iti ) h f tr d t , ti 8 their unemployment com nsation 
to a d “ price Sogn nenn gangs is in the offing. ere "3 echo or Can im 7 t de : oO © ae P pce “ wacdmintuioas coos | August. Which means they have 
me hom er i: Mayor Ir tnd Ghat Congressman With Russi gay ee "pe By she — pe sted been idle for 26 weeks. Exhaustions 
Co nie 2,000 a. we a les were Cr r co . that ox. eT | ~ nee r ? boleh oo r ia a y a. or have been running up to June, 
chased out to find shelter wherever| Charles Diggs, Jr., is vitally nternational trade can Oe Te) eee eon PAN! £000 a ‘month on al average. 
they could. The Gratiot scheme hasj ested as is his father former state} profitable and productive,” he de-| in England to sell 100 sample trac- ee 
never got beyond eviction of Ne-|Senator Charles Diggs, in aiding} clared. “Moreover it can be a way|tors to Peoples China as a first in- GOP spokesmen campaigning 
gro families. , the people on this. Many Negro|to peace.” He has just returned/stallment on a large order. here for votes amongst workers 
Cobo in his eight years as May-| business places will be wiped out/ from a trip to the Soviet Union. Both Canadian and American|¢laim that this has been a pros- 
or has sabotaged openly all efforts|if Cobo’s. “improvements” ~go| Layoffs are poe to last till) unionists will ask the question,|Petity period, but are silent about 
the mass. unemployment. UAW 


to build low cost, non-segregated, ' through. next October in the Massey traotor|“Why can’t the government here 
spokesmen in Chrysler and Ford 


plant. Kearns said the whole layoff|do the same thing?” , | For 
In the Middle West in the U. S. said that when the shops re-opén in. 


stems from a loss of markets and | hg | 
F or Wor er § Want oor € falling farm incomes. The company | over 30,000 UAW farm implement mid-October , ils expected that_the 
J ominously .is demanding - before| workers are idle with reports each| Yorkers will be rushed six days a 
anyone is returned, an overhauling! week of more layoffs. The UAW week, ten hours a day unfil after 
elections, possibly up to early De- 


of the incentive system (piecework),|met with civic heads in communi- 
Davis, Lock, Ga 0 eins qj meaning they want more produc- a am ing ss er how to tind cember. 
. | idie workers. = 
DEARBORN. — Acting on .in-| mp} orb 
Diggs Comes Out for Ford 600 Calls for 


structions of a recent membership . 

thes XE man for Pres. ; 

meeting, ns executive eae of ge ge te Charles Stepping Up 30-40 

Ford Local 600 has adopted a reso-! n- POAT ° 

intibty “biking “the sasoneevenae tg Pk = oF Ne a ee ie| “The Promise of Automation training of workers at company ex- Campaign in UAW 

UAW Executive Board to reinstate! President of the United States..He|2"d How to Realize It" by~Dr.| Pe ae agp sory het ag eset DEARBORN, Mich. —_ Ford 

four shop workers barred from run-|8VeS 4s his reasons, the follow-| Hyman Lumer is a pamphlet you S aunition pent or runaway shop. Local 600 has sent a resolution to 
ing: will want every fellow-worker. to 8. A picture of how sutndétation| 100" locals of the UAW-—calling 

on them to reaffirm the need for a © 


ning for union ‘office. Harriman broadened New York)... ‘ 
— can be a boon to the workers and 30-hour week with 40 hours pay - 


The four are Dave Moore, Nel-! state’s FEPC laws; appointed the | 
son Davis, who are Negro and Ed/ first Negro Supreme Court Justice Its 20 compactly-written, pages all mankind under socialism when} . 4 4, urge the International Union 


Lock and John Gallo, white. All|in New York's history; appointed offer the reader three things: i Ee Ba a yf : 
| a Negro to his executive cabinet,) 1. An understanding of just what Seva toil aad cectade . nthe: Ont <a pater:  . 


are pioneer organizers of Ford Lo- cae ae S 
cal 600 and ‘hve been banned er 9 per pee a o automation is technically, and how! sp undance of goods for all.” Dr.|“. «. We find labor leaders at- 
from running for office for over ——- ee eel | ite application under our profit sys- ._|tempting: to play down the need 

and supported state legislation Lumer cites some of the amazing} sd importance of a 30-hour week 


four years. The charges against . tem tends to increase unemploy- ‘ : 
the mwere political aaioee of — S nes ormy groups get home ment. eliminate a gxe developments in automation already with 40 hours pay. We even hear — 
capitulation to certain hysteria- in ge . . , fae achieved in the USSR, noting that! vague predictions of the Grystal ball 
thal edition thet hound os onl a yo, pe er Harri-| and degrade skilled labor, height- there is “no speedup, no: down- gazeis of a shorter work week in 
spe inane laboxe ranks, but whic ron? — e die -adiygn fo py en on-the-job tension and speedup grading of skills” there. 10 years,” the paper said. ue 
sig mse of he may hh a rath rather ents tnt ha 08s has 
P Tyg ! years 
ing Shot, & New Tork. economic crisis. than ever before.| Promise of automation can be/¢,. +. 30-hour week with 40 hours 


Another Tord worker, Paul Boat- ; ; . 
in, likewise a pioneer Ford union 2. A 12-point program around realized most magnificently in our) pay. Our fight has been plagued 
with many obstacles from both - 


builder was recently reinstated by NOTE which trade unions are already be-| Own country, once it is freed from 

a international sub-committee and} Due to deadline problems, the! ginning to’ organize to offset the/the limitations and abuses of the| within and without the labor move- 

nas won back the right to run for|Michigan Worker will not worsening of conditions threaten- profit system ment. Today’s economic picture re- 

office again. At present he is alin its two pages, an election rounds ed by automation. This program| Michi Ww " Bie tad affirms the basic correctness of Lo- 

Suest reporter for Ford Facts. He|up, that will be for next issue. In-| emphasizes the need for a much chigan WOrKer readers Iter) oa] 60's position on this question 
| ested in securing free copies write| which in our \age of automation 


wal Suspended at the same time as Side on the national pages will be| shorter work week without reduc- : a 
the four no_ wseeking reinstate- a late dispatch on Michigan elec-|tion of pay, and -includes such/to Billy Allan, 2419 Grand River,| looms larger ‘more important 


ment. tion early returns. points as job. reclassification, re-'! Detroit I. each day.” 


Help Michigan Picnic — Labor Day, Sept 3 | Arcadia Park 
Smith Act come right atter Parade. (Wicks Rd. off Telegraph) 


s Refreshments Dancing z 
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Givil Rights Crucial As 


Demos Pick Planks 


By CARL HIRSCH ' 
CHICAGO.—The Democratic party is staking its 1956 chances on 
a week-long performance here at the International Amphitheater. A rec- 


ord TV audience, plus millions who will follow the convention through 
7 a other media, will be looking for a party which has learned by its 1952 defeat and trans- 
August 12, 1956) formed itself in keeping with the realities of these foureventful years. How has the party 


: responded to thé new hope of 


Price 10 Cents 
me 3 world peace, to the setback of Mc- 


Carthyism, to the unification of 
labor, to the great civil rights. up- 
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‘Assignment: USA 


Porgy and Marco Polo 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

MANKIND, since it 
wandered off -aver_ the 
mountains and across the 
streams into nations behind 
boundaries, has ever dis- 
played a sane 
ana encourag- 
ing. curiosity 
about the other 
man’s ideas, his 
_ way of life, his 
culture. : 

I think of old 2 
Marco Polo as § 
I read the. co- 
gent arguments 
of Robert 
Breen, the di- : 
rector of Porgy and Bess, this 
past week, pleading for the ex- 
pansion of international cultural 
relations. The old Venetian trad- 
er told how the Great Khan who 
resided “in the greatest city of 
the world—Peking” never tired of 
listening to the description of the 
Queen City on the Adriatic, its 
- ways, its thoughts, its history, 
in brief, its culture. 

So enamored was the emper- 
or by the Venetian’s recital that 
he would not relinquish his pres- 
ence for many years as an hon- 
ored guest and adviser. Marco 
Polo, on his return, inspired Eu- 
rope, in a big way, to discover 
the fabulous East. In many ways 
he was the father of the Genoese 
navigator who sought, by head- 
ing West, to discover what the 
Venetian did when he traveled 
toward the setting sun. 

* 

THERE was 
Marco Polo in the enthusiasm 
_of Breen. Basing himself upon 
the astounding success his play 
had throughout the world, he 
quotes chiefs of state, royalty, 
Prime Ministers, Ambassadors, 
Burgomasters, Mayors, editors 
and critics who-referred to his 
cast as “true diplomats” and “am- 
bassadors.” They were given 
these laurels in 80 cities and 29 
lands. 

Breen concluded with a re- 
mark’ by President Eisenhower 
who referred to the Porgy and 
Bess players as “ambassadors of. 
the arts.” The director concurred 
heartily. The common. meeting- 

ound of culture can activate 

roader avenues of contact, he 
said, that result in greatly accel- 
erated discussions and i for 
“exchange” of all sorts, includ- 
ing generals, _ 

‘Regular professional diplom- 
acy, he feels 

results all too often whereas his 
‘ambassadors brought . lasting 
benefits, “basic an rmanent 
because real eart-to-heart con- 
tact was made.” If you’ think 


he is stretching it a point, re- 


member that ‘Porgy got to Mos- 
cow months before General 
Twining. 
? * 

THROUGHOUT the ages phil- 
osophers, writers, poets visited 
the courts of foreign lands, bring- 
ing some metsure of mutual un- 


"=. im aid, Breen argues. A subsidy be- 


derstanding that could’ replace 
the agreements induced by the 
pike, the crossbow, and the bat- 
tering ram. 

Director Breen knows this for 
he speaks of “centuries” of such 
relations before our Declaration 
of Independence was signed. 

To d a genuine, full- 
bodied ‘cultural. exchange . re- 
quires adequate governmental 


yond that currently available is 
(Continued on Page 13) 


something of | 


s, produces fleeting 


NOT PRIVATE 


AMONG the many responses 
to our repeated pleas for your 
help these past few weeks, we 
were struck by one message 
which said simply: 

“You seemed to be appealing 


directly to me.” | 

We most certainly were. And | 
to every other reader. who ac- | 
counts herself or himself a de- 
voted supporter of our paper. 

The appeals of these past 
few weeks have brought some 
$8,000 in about 20 days. This 
has made it possible for us to 
drag only, barely keeping alive. 
It still makes us short by $16,000 
of the $100,000 goal set by the 
Emergency Committee for a Free 
Press for a campaign which was 
due to wind up in mid-July. 

This was the very minimum 
needed to keep publishing, and 
we remain in a state of im- 
minent collapse because we do 
not have it. 

* 

WE ARE ALSO struck by the 
marked lack of response in this 
campaign from our paper's sup- 
porters in. the major cities of 
the midwest—Chicagoans, Cleve- 
landers, Detroiters, the inhabit- 
ants of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
and St. Louis. 

What gives there? We know 
the auto workers of Detroit are 
in rough shape economically, 
but what about the others, in- 
cluding Detroiters whe are 
working? : | 

We make our special pitch to 
them. But we must have quick 
assistance from everywhere and 
anywhere if we are to keep 
publishing. We repeat our sug- 
gestions for immediate action: 

® Send $10 at once to us. It 
is quite a sacrifice, we know, 
but one you will doubtless make 
cheerfully if you know your 
paper's existence depends on it. 

® Get after every other sup- 
porter of our paper you Imow, 
tell them the gravity of the sit- 
uation and get their tens, too, to 
send us. 7 

Make all checks anjd money 
orders payable to the Emer- 
gency Committee. for a Free 
Press. Send to the Committee at 
575 Sixth Ave., Room 301, N. Y.: 
or send or bring directly to The 


Worker, 35 E, 12th St, 8th | 


surge, to the growing despair of 
the American farmer? The nation’s 
voters, ever skeptical and demand- 
ing, will seek the answers to these 
questions as the. Democratic Na- 
tional Convention unfolds. my 

From the beginning of the first 
session on Monday noon, August 
13, this democratic theme will be 
sounded: “The party for you, not 
for the few.” The draped and 
festooned convention hall will echo 
to the confident Democratic an- 
them, “happy days are near 
again, to the voice of Frank Sin- 
atra and the boom of the party's 
best orators. 

* 

THE SPEECHES of party chair- 
man Paul M. Butler, keynoter 
Frank G. Clement, Governor of 
Tennessee, Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, David A. Bunn, president of 
the Young Democrats, Rep. Sam 
Rayburn, permanent Convention 
chairman, Sen, Wayne L. Morse of 
Oregon, will highlight the first days. 

And then on Wednesday eve- 


ning, August 15, the convention 


will unveil its first important de-, 
cision to the American voters. That 
will be in the report of the Platform 


Committee to be delivered by its 


“Give Her a Hand” 


Noisiest Ike Booster 


May Spend Nov. 6inPen 


CHICAGO. — President 
Eisenhower is about.to lose 
one of his noisiest campaign- 
ers in Illinois, a man named 
Orville Hodge. Mr. Hodge 


is expected to be in the state 
penitentiary by election day 
since he has confessed stealing 
a lot of money from the Illinois 
treasury. Well over a million 
dollars in missing. and people: in 
this state either want to get it 
back from Hodge or from the 
Republlican state administration 
of which he was a leader—or 
else. 

The fact is that the Republi- 
cans may not only lose Hodge, 


| but. possibly even the state of 


illinois. Certainly, the COP has 
lost a campaign slogan. which 
proved valuable in 1952 

In less than four years, Illinois 
State Auditor Hodge _ stole 
enough public money to fill the 
statehouse with mink coats and 
deep freezers up as high as its 
copper dome. And Hodge was 
one of those members of the 
ticket of Gov. William G. Strat- 
ton who used the corruption is- 
sue mercilessly against the Dem- 
ocrats in 1932. 

Sweeping into power with 
Eisenhower, Hodge was a lead- 
ing member of the “crusade” in 
whose behalf Ike had pledged: 


“We will bring into government. 


men and women to whom low 
ublic morals are unthinkable.” 
ew disclosures in the Hodge 


ease show.that it only took about, . 


‘three months after election for: 


the wholesale looting of the 
IHinois treasury to begin. True 
to the spirit of the new Repub- 
lican regime, Hodge's operations 
were not confined to any pinch- 
penny basis but instead sought 
to measure up to the full-scale 
looting of public resources, the 
oil and natural gas giveaways, 
the snatching of industrial plants 
and the grabbing of public pow- 
er stations. He used his control 
over banks to secretly gain con- 
trol, reorganize and reopen them, 
cash in on his holdings, pass 
control of the banks over to 
other deserving Republicans. 

The favorite. aathed by which 
he admittedly took more than a 
half million dollars was to. make 
out fake checks on the state 
treasury and cash them. 

Chicago newspapers — all of 
them pro-Republican—had them- 
selves. a time playing hare-and- 
hounds with Hodge. But all of 
them stopped short when it came 
to probing the future implications 
on the national Republican elec- 
tion campaign. ; 

Last week one Illinois Demo- 
crat, U. S.- Senate candidate 
Richard Stengel, addressed a 
letter to Leonard Hall, Republi- 
can chairman. He pointed out 
that last April, Hodge had spent 
$4,000 for ‘broadcasts urging 
citizens to vote for Eisenhower. 
“in the Illinois primary, 

The letter asked Hall to send- 
the State of Illinois a check. for 
the. $4,000, since’ the. radio-TV 


chairman, Rep. John W. McCor- 
mack of Massachusetts. 

Crucial is the civil rights plank, 
which has been the bone of sharp 
contention for months prior to the 
convention, in the primaries and 
in the contest over a presidential 
nominee. 

In fact, the significant feature of- 
this convention is the degree to 
which a single issue, the civil rights 
issue, has dominated everything. 
While previous political conven- 
tions may have turned on the nom- 
ination battle, or the seating of 
delegates of the choice of may 
strategy, this convention is dif- 
ferent. 

A titanic four-way. struggle has 
been ‘in progress since the platform 
committee began its. work here a 
week ago. In that clash have figur- 
ed the differences between: the old 
moribund, Bourbon South and the 
great new swell of the ple’s 
civil rights. movement, 2 ce 
as irreconcilable in- 1956 as they 
were in 1856. 

* 

AND YET THERE are those 
who have worked here through 
this week to find a formula which 
would satisfy everyone. By this 
Wednesday night's convention ses- 
sion, America’s voters’ will know 
whether the Democratic -Party has 
faced up to the level.of democratic 
struggle in Anierica today which 
made the Supreme Court decision 
on desegregation possible and to 
the mood which vented _itself-so 
forcefully after the murder of Em- 
mett Till just a year ago, 

A long parade of leaders of mass 
organizations came here to plead 
for a strong civil rights plank and 
to warn the —— ps et con- 
sequences of appeasing ixie- 
cena: But in the end, the struggle 
over the: plank came down to 
whether or not the Supreme Court 
decision should be mentioned at all 
and whether the Democratic Party 
should support the nation’s en re 
tribunal gn a matter involving 
simple democragfe justice, _ 

Rep. William L. Dawson, _Il-¢ 
linois Negra Congressman, has 


time “was paid for out of ‘the | 
Citizens) money.” os 


Ss 
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Unions Certain Labor 
Has Key to 85th Congress 


By HERB SIGNER > 
WHATEVER LABOR 


_ Machinist, paper of the ree 
tional Association of Machinists. 
AFL-CIO president George 
Meany, terming the record of the 
84th Congress a “mixture of the 
good and the bad,” points out 
that “One conclusion is inescap- 
able. We cannot hope for enact- 
ment of truly liberal and public- 
interest legislation until we elect 
a sufficient number of senators 
and congressmen not dominated by 


serfish pressure groups and dedi- 


cated to the public interest.” 
The AFL-CIO News, following 


suit, makes the pitch this week 


that while “there are a good marty 
lessons to be gained from a study, 
of the 84th Congress, the prin- 
cipal one is that the people will 
get better labor and welfare leg- 


islation when they learn that 
working to elect good congress- 
inen and senators is omportant.” 

The Machinist, looking ahead 
past the “greatest shows on earth,” 
the Democratic and Republican 
conventions, suggests that “every 
thoughtful union member turn off 
the TV or radio and start reading 
the record — the voting records. 
The lLigh-powered hucksters can't 
change these records but they are 
sure going to try to divert our 
attention.” 

The railroad unions paper, La- 
bor; tells its readers this week: 
“If you're burned up at what Con- 
gress has left undone this year, if 
you want to see a good Congress- 


man or Senator re-elected or 4, 


bad one finally defeated, if you're 
mad at the scores of millions of 
dollars the big interests are laving 
cut to cinch the election for their 
men—then now's the time to get 
to work!” 

_ 

NUMBER ONE job, according 
to Labor, is to get every unionist 
and his family registered to vote 
in the 1956 elections. “The reason 


é 
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decides to do about the Presidential race, all signs today are 
pointing to a big campaign on Congressional: and state candidates and issues. “Union mem- 
bers may very well have the key to control of the next Congress in 


cause so many workers fail to reg- 
ister.” 

The railroaders’ paper, Labor, 
tells the story of a veteran rail 
unionist in Oregon who early this 
year sparked a joint -registration 
drive by all unions in-his precinct 
which brought up the total of 
unionists registered to vote from 
a low 38 pereent to nearly 100 
percent—which can make “a big 
difference .when the votes are 
counted in November.” 

The president of the Rochester, 
N. Y. AFL Central Trades & Labor 
Council, James Burke, criticized 
the 84th Congress as having been 


many candidates favorable to 
working families lose out is be- 


“dominated by a coalition of south- 
ern Dixiecrats and reactionary Re- 


‘their hands,” says the 


publicans, who stymied most of the 
good things wanted, with labor 
support, by liberals in both par- 
ties.” Burke maintained that “the 
labor vote, if intelligently used this 
November, can do much to change 
the complexion of the 85th Con- 
gress which nape next January.” 


THE 1956 ELECTIONS will be 
the first since the AFL-CIO mer- 
ger. It is still an open question 
whether the AFL-CIO will be able 
to reach a united stand on the 
presidential campaign. However, 
the chances are that a high degree 
of unity will be achieved in what: 


may become labor’s greatest cam- 
(Continued on Page 13) 


Labor-led Voters Gaining 
in Michigan State Races 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 

_ DETROIT.—The labor led 
coalition of Negroes, Demo- 
crats, farmers whose top can- 


didate was Governor Williams, 
running for an unprecedented 
5th term, was outdistancing the 
Ford-GM financed Republican 
ticket, headed by Detroit's Mayor 
Albert Cobo, as the Worker went 
to press. 

A significant feature of the cam- 


paign was the defeat of arch red- 
yaiter Kit Claidy, and reactionary 


Mayor Orville Hubbard of Ford; 


Motor company fame. 
Mayor Hubbard, who ran on a 


pro-segregation ticket for Circuit} 
Court Judge in Wayne county,/|~ 


was wiped out; his opponent Vic- 
tor Targenski, beating him by a' 
majority of over 50,000 votes. Red- 
baiter Kit Clardy, once on _ the 
House Un-American Committee 
could not beat an unknown for 
the Republican nomination for 
Congressman in the Flint area. 
Clardy was a r second. 
Practically all the 51 coalition 
backed incumbents in the State 
Legislature won renomination by 
big majorities. In the State Senate, 
the 13 coalition iacumbents like- 


‘lof Representatives. 


te | 
'[_ 


|. a 
! te 


all GOP candidates running to. 
oppose them in. November. 

At press time its still too early 
to get a tab on whether the coali-: 
tion in Michigan led by Williams 
will win the majority in the House 


The entire Wayne County CIO- 


wise showed the %ame_ success, 
winning big majorities, totalling in 
most cases, the combined vote of 


Retin |. 


. 
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ie | great vote for the labor-led candi- 
"2. = | dates by the Negro people’s move- 
[a |ment, seeking increased represen- 

#@ | tation here. 
~ | Congressman Charles Diggs, Jr.,1 
j= jrunning for reelection got 28,836 
f |votes; 242 times more than four 
= {Republican candidates seeking the 
 |spot to oppose him in November. 


F |ning against incumbent T. Mach- 
- |rowitz for Congress in Detroit's} 
f | First District, almost beat Mach- 
i | rowitz. Many workers were anger- 


| Diggs won. If that had happened 


1was made toward to building ‘up a 


State Senator Cora Brown, run- 


ed by labor’s backing Machrowitz 
in the primaries, saying that two 
years ago when Diggs beat in- 
cumbent George O’Brien, labor en- 
doersed no one in the primary and 


again with Senator Brown, it’s al- 
most certain she would have beaten 
Machrowitz fo become the first: 
Négro woman in U. S. Congress. 
Sen. Brown got 21,240 votes to 
Machrowitz’s 27,089. | 

Rev. Charles A. Hill. well known! 


Negro leader, running for Congress} 
against incumbent John Dingell, 
polled 12,000 votes to Dingell’s 


95.847. Rank and file unionists bit-} 


also about 


ter! cmoplained here 
ing Dingell, a 


CIO-PAC s 


“Johnny-come-lately” as compared} 


PAC backed slate was nominated. 
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After Teugh Ten Menths 


THE - WES TENGHOUSE 
strike of 6,000 turbine workers 


at Lester, Pa., came.to an end - 
after a tough 10 months strug-. 


gle led by Local: 107, United 
Electrical Union, ind. Mass la- 
bor from-AFL and CIO 
unions in the area featured the 
UE strike against a company. 
speedup and wage-cutting prop- 
osition., * 

Terms of the agreement were 
not available at this writing. 


The Lester struggle continued . 


after the settlement of the six- 
months-long strike of TUE and 
UE in the Westinghouse chani. 

At Lester, the company was 
trying out a far-reaching plan to 
eliminate incentive pay, put all 
workers on measured day work, 
revise pay rates—all of which 
added up to a plan to cut wages 
an average of 20 percent and 


speedup the workers. A basic 


issue in negotiating the strike 
settlement was, also, whether 
Westingheuse would rehire 14 
strikers. Pe 


THE STEEL BOSSES, true 
to form, announced the biggest 
price increases since World War 
II. The steel union, during the 
strike, made public a factual sur- 
vey of steel profits which proved 
conclusively the workers’ de- 
mands could be met by the com- 
— by as much as 50 cents an 

our without the need for any 
price boost at all. 

The. steel union has demand- 
ed a congressional investigation 
of the steel industry's profits and 
price-fixing ices. The issue 
may play a big part in the 1956 
election campaign, with the steel 
price boost expected to set off 
a new round of price increases in 
all imdustries with the nation’s 
consumers paying through the 
nose. 

Meanwhile, the steel union- 
continued its negotiations in New 
York with the Aluminum Co. of 
America in an effort fo settle the 
strike at 12 Alcoa plants now 
rounding eut its second week. 


A MEXICAN-U.S. Joint Trade 
age losed 


Union Committee has disc 


an ugly-picture of thousands of 
U. 


their employers. The report 
been put out in a booklet called 
“Strangers ia" Ous Fields.” 


EMIL MAZEY, UAW secre- 
tary-treasurer, charged the Michi- 
gan Republicans with “callous 
indifference to human suffering” 
and “coldly calculated” political 
maneuvering. The 230,000 un- 
employed in the state do not con- 
stitute an “emergency accordi 
to the GOP. The Legislature's 
special session was recessed to 
Aug. 9, after a previous post- 
ponement from 7 


THE FIRST merger of two 
unions under the AFL-CIO took 
place a week ago when the Gov- 
ernment and Civic Employes 


voted affiliation with the State, 


County and Municipal Employes. 
The new united union has a 
membership of 160,000. The of- 
ficials of the merged organiza- 
tion predict big organizing drives 
among hundreds of thousands 
of unorganized government em- 
ployes throughout the nation. 
* 

MAJOR ORGANIZING drives 
in four indystries are being pre- 
pared, according to John Living- 
ston, AFL-CHO director of or- 
— They are white col- 
ar, oil and chemical, textile_and 
furniture. 


THE MACHINISTS have end- 
ed their 1956 contract negotia- 
tions with major aircraft com- 
panies. A pact for 16,000 work- 
ers at Boeing Airplane Co. at 
Wichita, Kansas, on the eve of a 
strike deadline brought in- 
creases, a modified union shop, 
vagation gains, and other im-- 
provements in a two-year agree- 
ment, 


= 


THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFA:RS 


® Ike Writes te Bulganin — 
® Dulles Nixes Chinese Trips 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
wrote to Soviet Premier Bulgan- 
in and appealed for “a new spirit” 
in relations between the U. S. 
and Soviet Union. Eisenhower 
asked the Soviet Premier to ac- 
cept ‘the U. S. position on Ger- 
many which calls for rearming 
its Western part, uniting it with 
the East, and incorporating all 
Germany in the Western military 
alliance sre 


THE U. S. State Department 
has forbidden American news- 
men from accepting a Chinese 
invitation to cover China. About 


Louisiana had a two and a half 
hour conversation with Soviet 
Communist Party secretary 
Khrushchev. The Soviet leader 
told Ellender efforts of Washing- 
ton politicians to manufacture a 
crisis out of the down-grading of 
Stalin was a fizzle. The Soviet 
people were calmly putting their 
own house in order, Khrushchev 
said. | 

He also reported a bumper har- 
vest this year. ‘ 

CHINA’S Premier and For- 
eign Minister, Cheu En-lai, teld 
a correspondent that China will 
broaden the demecratic basis of 
its government. Chou told Reg 
B. Leonard, of the Melbourne 
Herald of Australia, meetings of 
the National Peoples Congress 
would be more frequent and 
there would be greater scope for 
criticism of pornnet policies. 


NEGOTIATIONS continued 
in Moscow between Japanese and 
Soviet representatives on the 
resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions. The Soviet Union turned 
down pleas to turn over any of 
the Kurile islands which were 
held by Japan before the war. 
Proposals to increase trade were 


offered by both. sides. 


SENATOR WILLIAM BEN- 
TON teld the Democratic Party 


ILLINOIS 


” All communications to this col- : | 
umn should be addressed to the} | 

Iinois Worker or Carl Hirsch, 36! 

West Randolph Street, Roor 806, . 

Chicago 1, Ill. 


SAVE THE DW 
Dear Editor: 

I enjoy the “Speak your Piece” 
feature very much. I feel, how- 
ever, that the time and space al-| 
lotted to re-appraising and re- 
evaluating has reached a danger- 
ous point. If continued indefinite- 
ly, we are apt to re-appraise our- 
selves right out of existence. 

It is high. time that we moved 
on to~other, and more, pressing 
problems. The Daily Worker, for 
instance. The Daily Worker needs 
funds desperately. In the past, 
quotas have been met by readers’ 
contributing in the names of their 
favorite writers. This has not been 
too successful in the last drive or! 
so. It is obvious that other ways 
must be explored. 

The seeming apathy on the pre 
of the readers is not due to a lack 
of understanding. They realize the 
importance of a Daily Worker.| 
They would like to see it publish 
for 35 more years, at least. The 
rub is that are limitations to their 
purse strings. Many not only sub-! 
scribe to the Daily Worker and 
Worker but subscribe for friends. 


CHICAGO. — Evidence in the' 
Hodge scandal has shown that the 
1952 and 1954 Republican -cam- 
paign in Illinois were financed with 
“dirty money’ —lots of it. 

Not only the Stratton victory 
but also Eisenhower's carrying of; 
Illinois in 1952 was the product of 
lavish publicity paid for by bank- 
ers and others who were later to 
profiteer from the new administra- 
tion. The fraudulent bank opera- 
tions of ex-Auditor Orville E. 
Hodge disclosed how these deals 
were made. — . 

Edward A. Hintz, the indicted 
head of the Southmoor Bank, ad- 
mitted that he helped finance the 
1952 GOP campaign in order to 
get state funds into his bank. 
* 


IT WAS Hodge, who led the: 
state ticket, to whom funds were | 
passed for the use of the Republi- | 
can state machine. The AFL-CIO 
News last week pointed out: 

“Hodge was an able Eisenhower 
fund raiser and the party's. chief; 
hatchet man.” The labor paper 
pointed out how in 1954, Hodge 
led the attack on Democratic Sen. 
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neighborhood newspapers. Lerner 
wrote: 

“The deep freeze and the mink 
coat and jaded peddier or two 
charged te Harry Truman’s admin- 
istration were as pebbles compared 
to Hodge’s boulders.’ | 

* 


NEVERTHELESS, the Hodge’ 
revelations have received little pub-| 
licity in contrast to the claims of the 
Republicans that this administration, 
is “clean as a hounds tooth,” in 
‘the phrase of Vice-President R*ch- | 
ard Nixon. 

The Hodge scandal is being care- 
fully camouflaged as a_ personal 
term. However, not even the Re-| matter even though state and na- 
publicans are now mentioning'tional Republican leaders appear 
those affairs for fear 6f drawing a deeply involved. | | 
comparison with the fabulous} U. S. District Attorney Robert| 
Hodge thievery, the worst in the|Tieken, himself a prominent Illinois | 
long history of corruption in this! Republican, entered vigorously in- | 
state. |'to the prosecution of Hodge after | 
“Hodge was a prominent mem- returning from a parley with admin- | 
ber of the Eisenhower ‘crusade’ for , istration leaders and the anounce-: 
‘honesty’ in government, for in-'ment that “Washington wants this 
stance, and even spent a lot of, thing cleaned up.” 
money in 1952 organizing a radio * | 
and television campaign to help} ONE OF THE mest embarassing 
Ike get elected,” it was pointed out' features for the Eisenhower admin- | 
last week by Leo Lemer, liberal | istration has been the involvement 


and a “saboteur.” 

Adlai E. Stevenson has called 
for a full investigatien of the polit- 
ical campaign funds handled by 
Hodge. “It also would be interest- 
ing, said Stevenson, “to know the 
source of the funds with which Mr. 
Hodge sponsored statewide broad- 
casts urging a heavy vote for Pres- 
ident Eisenhower this spring.” 


- 

IT WAS Stevenson’s administra- 
tion as governor of Illinois which 
came under heavy fire by the Strat- 
ton-Hodge campaign of 1952 for 
corruption. Actually, there were 
several scandals during Stevenson's 


’ 
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ration officials in the Hodge 
k deals. 

FDIC official, John D. Rus- 
sell, was moved in as president of 
the Elmwood Park Bank, after 
Hodge had closed it with FDIC 
help. Hodge secretly bought a large 
interest in the bank, manipulated 
a large profit, then turned the bank 
over to the control of Russell and 
other Republican bigwigs. 

C. T. Ireland,-former senior head 
examiner of the FDIC in Chicago, 
became. head of the other bank 
with which Hodge carried on his 
crooked dealings, the Southmoor 
Bank. 

* 


THESE INCIDENTS recalled 
the fact that another important 
Republican, Evan Howell, resigned 
a federal judgeship, to take over 
Gov. Stratton’s $415 million toll 
road project. Howell later quit 
when he was found to be linked with 
an organization promoting the toll 
road scheme with high “dues” col- 
lected from businessmen who ex- 
pected to profit from the road. 

While the glare of newspaper. 
publicity could be effectively di- 
rected at Democratic corruption, 


They also contribute to the best of 
their ability to every fund drive. 

When the DW hammers home 
that a ten dollar bill is a very 
modest sum compared to the total 
debt, it displays an ignorance of 
the economic status of most DW‘ 
readers, Most readers are people 
of moderate means. To many a ten 
dollar bill represents a pretty big 
order. 

The Daily Worker implies that 


Paul H. Douglas as a “fear-dealer” ‘publisher of a chain of Chicago of Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 


bed 
0 | CST ii? ourt short work of Rep. O'Hara‘s resolu- 
tion calling for a special committee 


readers can easily contribute a ten| CHRKCAGO.—A suit testing the/zrose after the ballots were print-;speech and assembly. The right to ‘to “investigate to what extent the 
regardless of the various other de-{Coustitutionality of provisions of}ed. dissent has akways been an im- instrumentalities of*the federal gov- 
mands on their support. If polled,|the election code relating to mi- ats portant part of American political ernment were used or misused” in 

I am certain that many readers of "rity parties was undertaken this} IN THE complaint filed this| life and this right must be main- the “looting af the state treasury of | 
the DW would reveal that they|week by the American Civil Lib-|week, the ACLU contends ‘that/tained for a healthy democracy.” | Illinois.” | ' 
subscribe to one or two other |¢tties. Union in behalf of Howardithe section violates the Ist and| — Sere 
progressive newspapers; at least Mayhew, candidate of the Social-|14th amendments to the U. S. 


~_ " e Se | oo 
al iodicals and {ist Workers Party for Congress, titution ard Article II of the NAACP Finds Chicago School 
ed at Lead Wak Chub. |2nd District. Illinois Constitution, guaranteein 
zi ' 
Opportunities Less on S. Side 


Since most of these groups operate} Howard N. Gilbert, attorney, free speech and assembly an 

on a “shoe string” basis, it is easyjfiled- an action for declaratory ;¢qual protection of the law. 

“to see’ that they, too, remain’ in{judgment in the Ciréuit Court of} It further stated: 

operation only through their read-;|Court County, asking that the| “The terms contained in the! CHICAGO.—Discrimination and| cational opportunities as children 
integration in ‘Chicago’s School in other school districts in Chicago. 

District 13 was discussed at 2) “We are entering the third year 

“kickoff” meeting of the NAACP’s | of the Supreme Court’s decision 


ers support. Too often, these are {following section of the code be statute are uncertain and vague 
the factors that seem to be ang om unconstitutional: jand permit any political organi- 

Education Committee last week. {on racial segregation im public. 
School District 13 includes two) schools,” the NAACP pointed out, 


Jooked in arriving at quotas. “Section 10-2: . . . Provided,'Zation that is presently unpopular 
The Daily Worker staff cannot/that no political organization or to be deprived of a place on the 
be expected to put out a newspa-!group shall be qualified as a po-, ballot, in violation of due process 
per, to worry about all the Smithjitical party hereunder, or given of law. high schools and 23 elementary} “There has been no apparent move 
Act cases, and to figure out how to!a placé on a ballot, which organi-| In discussing the action, Ken-|schools located in the area from|on the part of our Beard of Edu- 
get the readers to support the DW. |zation or group is associated di-;neth Douty, ACLU Illinois’ Direc-| 41st to 69th streets from the Lake | cation to change the ‘defacto’ pat- 
A special committee could be set}rectly or indirectly, with Commu- tor, said: west to a diagonal line running! tem which exists.” 
up to figure out hew to secure/nist, Fascist, Nazi or other un-| “This provision can be used by| from 4ist and Halsted southeast| The Education committee main- 
money, other than by constant and;American principles and engages clection officials to arbitrarily deny|t 99th street. tains. that “positive, citywide inte- 
overlapping drives. PTA pe in activities or propaganda de-jto any group a place on the ba -| A careful examination and dis-} gration is the only realistic solution 
have modest bazaars which stilljsigned to teach subservience: to :lot, if the officials feel it falls under | cussion of the “Official Reepert of 'to the present dilemma in the 
bring in sizable amounts. National-|theh political principles and ideals theh very vague standards. No) the Proceedings of the Board of | schools.” 
ity groups hold concerts. Fraternaljof foreign nations, or the over-|recourse is provided a group if| Education,” ,which includes the! Last week’s meeting was the first 
| stage sponsor a theatrical group. throw by violence of the estab-)such a determination is made. | adopted budget for the school)in a series of meetings on educa- 
erhaps the DW could work on|lished constitutional form of gov-' “Not only is this contrary to| year, indicated ‘that children in| tion which the NAACP hopes will 
some of these—or more imaginative}ernment of the United States and the due process guarantees of our, School, District 13 and other school| include members of the Board of 
—ideas, — _ {the State of Illinois. | ‘Constitutions, but the — section| districts with a similar racial pat-|Education and other representa- 
The thing to do is to stop quib-| ], 4 similar action in 1954, broadly violates the rights of free! tern, do not receive the same edu- tives of the school system.” 


bling amongst ourselves and start! when Meyhew was refused a place , Bae: 
32 - §o ® ,9 °® | 
Vaccine Bungling Victimizes Tots 


working together if we are to save'ay the ballot by the Chicago: 
the DW. The time for ideas and/poard of Election Commissioners, 
action is NOW! a writ of mandamus was refused 

by the Court because the action | 

_(Continued from Page 16) {take their children to nearby sta-;national Ladies Garment Workers, 

Her mother had brought her tions for free polio shots,” one West haveopened their medical centers 

mainly because she was cranky and | sider pointed eut. Others also for free polio shots—but many other 

cartier | sem, enaevat, HPSGIe Sunday ‘not feeling well,” said the doctor, had these suggestions: groups have not been mobilized. 

| Bun. Aug. 12th, Tromba Park Grove, CHICACO Rey. William T Often such a seemingly mimor| \fovie houses could invite a; While there was commendation 

ee a ee ewes | PT ee ne i ithe only clue that: jy. tor or nurse to epeck tn ‘polio of the recent steps taken by the 

Protection Pereign Born. aBird, co-chairman of the Midwest parents have. “ir : gene ‘Board of Health to increase the 

| gases Dineed: on the aeee Stalin tre Per (Committee for -the Protection of * ang to answer questions ot be€-' number of free-vaccine centers and 

information, eall AN 3-1877 3 the Foreign Born, urged support for| DR. HERMAN N. BUNDE-|Wildered parents. Educational TV to have them open at times when 

the Midwest Festival and Picnic| SQN, president of the Chicago films’ on polio could replace| working parents can bring their 

oes : Gouna i rr rete Board of Health, has warned that|“Mickey Mouse” temporarily.|children, other steps were recom- 

uncay, /ug. 26, at ‘Tonia the greatest danger is yet to some,| Tables could be set up in theatre | mended, including: the setting up 

Park Grove, 6839 N. Milwaukee}ihat the rate of innoculations must' lobbies and elsewhere with free|of innoculation booths at public 

Ave., “to help made it a social—|be stepped up if a disaster is to be pamphlets on polio. The city|places, busy street corners, parks 

jand financial success. averted. could arrange regular “spot” an-| and beaches. it was pointed out 

“The comin gmonths will wit-| However, some doctors and nouncement on tvery radio sta-|that trailers could be used, similar 

ness several crucial fights for the 


community leaders of the West/'ion- achat oem re oe 
rights of foreign born Americans, "| 


| ee against tuberculosis. 
cna an mare ‘that although’ IT was pointed out that appeals | In the face of the shortage of 
Rev. Baird declared. There are at'heen taken. other avenues: have for cooperatioin have not been/|doctors and nurses, it was urged 
lipresent 11 Midwest cases under|}een ind sent to every type of community | that the city, state and federal gov- 
the Wal oat neglected. “ lorganization which could join in|ernment take steps to get help for 
alter-McCarran Law which! -“The Health Department could the emergency: fight against polio. |Chicago which is-in the only major 
must be processed through the have sound trucks touring the|Some trade unions, the Building|s against polio of any city 


the bigger meaning of the Hodge 
case has been buried under tons ef 
press accounts of Hodge's personal 
m 

| The. 84th. Congress turned a deaf 
ear to the pleas of Rep. Barrett 
O'Hara of [llinois and others for 
‘a full probe of the Hodge scandal. 


The administration forees made 


: 


—V. B. 
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Chaplin-Fieids Festival 
“My Little Chickadee’’ 
; Paper Hanger”’ 
“Triple Treuble’’ 
*‘Shanghaied”’ 


AIR-CONDITIONED 
CINEMA ANNEX 


3210 W. Madison — 


Next Fri: “Madame Butterfly” 
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Meat Unions 
To Merge 
On Oct. 24 


CHICAGO.—Completion _ of 
the labor merger in the pack- 
ing ‘industry is two months off, 
it was disclosed here this week 
by heads of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and the United 
Packinghouse Workers. . 

A merger convention in the 
Sherman Hotel in Chicago was 
set for Oct. 24. It will follow 
two davs of separate ratifying 
conventions by each of the two 
unIONS. , 

The -historic event will form 
a union of 450,000 workers and 
will mark the first maior unifi- 
cation of international unions 
since the AFL-CIO was formed 
last December. | 

* 

THE UNITY of the two or- 
ganizations will meet a test 
prior to the merger in the joint 
eflort being made to win new 
contracts in the meat-packin 
plants. Both unions have fil 
parallel demands. 

A significant gain has already 
been won in that several of the 
big packers have agreed for the 
first time to bargain jointly with 


the two unions. The present 


contracts expire Sept. 1 and bar- 


gaining is underway. 

The unity of the two unions 
has been growing steadily for 
the past four years, marked by 
increasingly close cooperation in 
negotiations. However,  - the 
projected: merger has had sev- 
iad setbacks, one last June 
when a planned merger con- 
vention was dropped over a dis- 
agreement on eo terms. 

HOWEVER, in separate, con- 
ventions held in Cincinnati, the 
two unions agreed to pursue 
efforts toward unity and set the 
perspective of a merger this fall. 
The heads of larger union, the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters. 


president Earl W. Jimersa and - 


secretary-treasurer Patrick E. 
Gorman, are expected to retain 
those posts in the merged union. 
UPWA president Ralph H e]- 
stein is slated to become gen- 
eral vice-president. 

At separate conventions here 
on Oct. 22-23, the twe organi- 
zations are scheduled to ratify 
the terms of a merger agree- 


ment and a new constitution. ° 


The merger convention will fol- 
low. 


met 
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Atour of the polio-ravaged 
West Side reveals the extent to 
which barriers have been erect- 
ed between the life-saving Salk 
vaccine ‘and the people who 
need it. | 

Even though Chicago is now 
reaching an emergency level] in 
its effort to halt a full-scale lio 
epidemic, these facts stand out 
from a visit to imoculation cen- 
tres, doctors’ offices and city 
agencies: 

1. Chicago is paying for the 
fact that full use’ of the vaccine 
has not been made BEFORE 
the outbreak began early this 
summer. 

2. All-out efforts for the most 
widespread use of the vaccine 
have been hampered by the 
Medical Association and _its 
Chicago and Illinois affiliates, 
which have up until recently 
balked at allowing free Shots 
thruogh «clinics, hospitals and 
special centers in low-income 
areas. 

3. In spite of the fear of of 
innoculation which was invoked 
by the Cutter Laboratories’ im- 
properly-prepared vaccine last 
year, public and private agencies 
here have failed to educate the 
people as to the real value of 
Salk vaccine. 

* 

WITH THE number of cases 
here mounting toward the sum- 
mer peak, the nation’s attention 
was focused this week on Chica- 
go and on the West Side in par- 
ticular. 

In spite of the belated alarms 
which have been raised by the 
Board of Health, many famlies 
in the are are still not aroused to 
the danger or certain as to what 
to do. 

A visit to one doctor's office 
revealed about ten young Negro 
mothers, with children ranging 


from babes in arms, to the age 
of ten; the little girls dressed in 
stiffly starched and immiculate 
an a the little ave in 
neatly trousers and seer- 
sucker sport shirts, ee 

It seemed safe to assume that, 
here in the heart of the stricken 
area, the mothers had responded 
to the urgent appeals for innocu- 
lation. A query brought the 
shocking answer that only ONE 
mother had brought her five 
youngsters to the doctor for in- 
nocuiatioin, 


* 
IT WAS obvious that the seri- 


ousness of the situation had not 
been brought home to these 
mothers, that they still lacked 
information or clung to fears 
based on the fact that children 


last year contracted polio because: 


they were given the faulty Cut- 


« 
: . 
. 
: 
< 
>< 


ter vaccine. | 

| As if to dramatize the point 
further, two young Negro women 
entered the office, supporting a 
thin, little girl. between them. 
The child's Te s seemed unable 
to hold her. There was an unna- 
tural listless air about her. The 
receptionist asked a few pertinent 
questions. of the mother and di- 
rected the three to a seat. 

The other mothers and chil- 
dren gazed wonderingly at the 
little girl as she lay upon a cot. 
After a few minutes, the family 
was ushered into an inner office. - 

Two days later, a check “with 
this doctor revealed that this 
sickly child had not contracted 
lio. But another child who had 
een in the office a that some 
moment did turn out to be a 
victim of the dread bulbar polio. 
(Continued on Page 15) 


—by Walt Partymilier in York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily. 
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Steel Workers Here Wary of 
‘Fine Print’ in New Pact 


CHICAGO.—As the steelwork- 
ers in South Chicago and Lake 
County, Indiana streamed back 
to work during the past week, 


Gose 6 IHC Plants 


For Busy Season’ 


By SAM KUSHER | 
CHICAGO. — At a time when 
the industry would “normally” 
be reaching peak »wroduction, the 
farm equipment ants are enter- 
ing a new stage-of sharp decline, 
hrowing an additional 10,000 


workers out of jobs. 


This was the meaning of the 
announcement -by the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company last 
week that six plants would be 
shut down, beginning Oct. 1. Al- 
though the company promised 
to reopen these. plants in five 
weeks, union leaders have been 
informed that the shutdown may 
continue fo> several months. 

The complete shutdown of the 
Chicago McCormick Works, the 
Canton, Rock Falls, and Farmall 
plants (Rock Island) in Illinois, 
the Richmond, Ind., plant and 
the Louisville, Ky., Harvester 
plants, follows a series of lay- 
offs in many of the Harvester 
plants: in the past months. 

* 


ANNOUNCED as the cause 
for the layoffs by the company 
is the accumulation of a sd 
inventory of farm implement 
products. The company has de- 
clared that it aims to bring its 
_ inyentories in line with both cur- 


_ xeht needs for these products and 


the anticipated demgnd. _— 

It is eNO 2 that the cur- 
rent inventory is the largest in 
the long history of the company. 
The situation that the Harvester 
company finds itself in at the 
present time reflects the produc- 
tion picture in the entire induse 
try andl is directly caused by the 
economic downturn among the 
American farmers. 


In addition to the shutdown 
of the six plants, there are strong 
indications that the Harvester 
plants at West Pullman in Chi- 
cago and the Memphis, Tenn., 
plant may be shut down as well. 
There have been large layoffs in 
the recent period at the West 
Pullman plant. The workers at 
the East Moline, IIl., plant have 
received indications of -further 
layoffs in that plant. 

WHILE the company an- 
nouncement is for a five-week 
layoff there are a number of irf- 
dications that the company is 
breaking the news to the work- 
ers “gently,” and that the layoff 
may go beyond election day..The 
five-week period is viewed by 
Harvester workers as a minimum. 

For. the first time in the his- 
tory of the farm implement in- 
dusiry the. laid-off workers are 


due to receive supplementary un- © 


oo — 


FIRST HALF 


- The Worker and Daily ; 
campaign in Illinois sntek Aug l 


employment. compensation from. 
the company during the layoff. 
All workers laid off after Aug. 1 
are due to receive 65 percent of 
their wages, according to the 
terms of the. contract signed be- 
tween the company and _ the 
UAW last year. 

The length of supplementary 
unemployment insurance pay- 
ments for each worker is de- 
pendant on the amount of sen- 
iority that the worker has ac- 
cumulated with the company. 
Workers will become elegible 
for. supplementary. benefits upon 
receipt of their first unemploy- 
ment. compensation checks. 

IT IS expected that as a re- 
sult of the layoffs among the Har- 
vester workers the UAW will re- 
new its drive for aid to the farm- 


ers and government assistance to © 
those areas hard hit by. the unem- 
_ ployment. 


many were still waiting to hear 
some important answers from 
the union negotiators on the final 

A number of workers inter- 
viewed indicated that they were 
relieved to be back to work and 
greeted the end of the strike 
unreservedly. Others posed 
questions that were on their 
minds. fee | 

Nick Cirrincione, an Inland 
steel worker, said, “It’s the fine 
= I want to see... . 1 would 
ave preferred a two-year con- 
tract and triple time on Sunday.” 
His response was to questions 
about the contract put to him 
by a a sa reporter. 


OTHER. Inland workers in 
comments to the Lake County 
ne pers had the following to 
say about the settlement: 

James pe: a welder, said, 
“I'm glad we'll get premium pay 
on Sunday. -year con- 
tract is too long.” Charles Kos- 
zis, a tractor operator, joined in 
the criticism of the length of the 
contract and said, “Two years 
is long enough.” Fran Calinski, 
a head bundler, offered a dif- 
ferent point ‘of view on_ the 
length of the contract, when 
he commented, “I think. three 
years just about right. It gives 
a fellow time to save up a little 
money to weather the next 
strike,” 


* 
OTHER steel workers were 
deeply’ concerned _with, and 
questioned the negotiators about 


the terms of the agreement in 
regard to the incentive earn- 
ings, the setting of job rates in — 
newly-established mills and the 
danger of some workers receiv- 
ing wage cuts. 

At Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube during the past year, there 


. have been some sharp clashes 


between the union and the man- 
agement on the rate-setting in 
the new plant. Among many 
workers there is a fear that the 
new contract may not safeguard 
the earnings of steel workers 
who are on mcentives and those 
who are transferred to the more 
modernized sections of the 
plants. | 
7 * 
AMONG workers questioned 


en the contract terms, many . 


greeted the features which pro- 
vided for an overall wage in- 
crease and a new minimum job - 
rate of $1.82) per hour. The 
elimination of the. lowest labor . 

ade by contract negotiations 
dient about the big boost in 
the minimum plant rate. Also © 
welcomed was the principle of 
winning premium’ pay for Sun- 
day work for the first time. in 
basic steel. 

While greeting those gains 
that have already been announc- 
ed by the negotiators, there is © 
still an attitodde of on the part 
of many of the steel workers 
of waiting to see “the fine print” ~ 
in the contract before ing 
any final judgement on the con- 
tract. 


with a total of $6,645 in 
toward’ the intermediate goal of 
$9,500. 


Actually, $15,000 is still:need- - 


ed by the end of this year, half of 


\. 
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F FUND CAMP 
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AIGN SHORT 


because of the tailure to com- © 
plete the first half of the fund- 
raising goal. © | 
' There is an urgent need for 
more contributions to make pos- 
sible the continued publication 
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Demos Pick Planks — 


By CARL HiRSCH i 
* CHICAGO.—The Democratic party is staking its 1956 chances on 
a week-long performance here at the International Amphitheater. A rec- 
eifice at New York, N.Y. under the act of March 3, 1879 ord TV audience, plus millions who- will follow the convention through 
) other media, will be looking for a party which has learned by its 1952 defeat and trans- 


Vol. XXI, No. 33 August 12, 1956) formed itself in keeping with the realities of these four eventful years, How has the party 


(16 Pages) a>“ Price 10 Cente et 5. responded to the new hope of 
as world peace, to the setback of Mc- 


ase sees 


Assignment: USA 


Porgy and Marco Polo 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


MANKIND, since it 
wandered off over the 
mountains and across the 
streams into nations behind 
boundaries, has ever dis- 
played a sane 
and encourag- 
ing curiosity 
about the other 
man’s ideas, his 
way of life, his 
culture, 

I think of old — 
Marco Polo as 

read the co- 
gent arguments : 
of Robert ee 
Breen, the di- . 
rector of Porgy and Bess, this 
past 7 pleading for .the ex- 
pansion of international cultural 
relations. The old Venetian trad- 
er told how the Great Khan who 
resided “in the greatest city of 
the world—Peking” never tired ot 
listening to the description of the 
Queen City on the Adriatic, its 
ways, its thoughts, its history, 
in brief, its culture. 

So enamored was the emper- 
or by the Venetian’s recital that 
he would not rélinquish his pres- 
ence for many years as an hon- 
ored guest and adviser. Marco 
Polo, on his return, inspired Eu- 
rope, in a big way, to discover 
the fabulous East. In many ways 
he was the father of the Genoese 
navigator who sought, by head- 
ing West, to discover what the 
Venetian did when he traveled 
toward the setting sun. 

* 

THERE «was something of 
Marco Polo in the enthusiasm 
of Breen. Basing himself upon 
the astounding success his play 
had throughout the world, he 
quotes chiefs of state, royalty, 
Prime .Ministers, Ambassadors, 
Burgomasters, Mayors, editors 
and critics who referred to his 
cast as “true diplomats” and “am- 
bassadors... They were given 
these laurels in 80 cities and 29 
lands. 

Breen concluded with a re- 
mark by President Eisenhower 
who referred to the Porgy and 
Bess players as “ambassadors of 
the arts.” The director concurred 
heartily. The common meeting- 

ro of culture can activate 
ates avenues of contact, he 
said, that result in greatly accel- 
erated discussions and p for 
“exchange of all sorts, includ- 
ing generals. 3 
| nag ar “ipo ae diplom- 
acy, eels, produces fleeting 
results all too often whereas his 
ambassadors brought lasting 
benefits, “basic an 
because real heart-to-heart con- 
tact was made.” If you think 
he is stretching it a point, re- 
member that Porgy got to Mos- 
cow months before General 
Twining. 


THROUGHOUT the ages phil- 
osophers, writers, poets visited 
the courts of foreign lands, bring- 
» ing some meftsure of mutual un- 


derstanding that could replace 
the agreements induced by the 
pike, the crossbow, and the bat- 
tering ram. 

Director Breen knows this for 
he speaks of “centuries” of such 
relations before our Declaration 
of Independence was signed. 

To speed a_ genuine, 
bodied cultural exchange re- 
quires adequate governmental 
aid, Breen argues. A subsidy be- 
yond that currently available is 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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NOT PRIVATE 


AMONG the many responses 
to our repeated pleas for your 
help these past few weeks, we 
were struck by one message 
which said simply: 

“You seemed to be appealing 
directly to me.” 

We most certainly were. And 
to every other reader who ac- 
counts herself or himself a de- 
voted supporter of our paper. 

appeals of these past 
few weeks have brought some 
$8,000 in about 20 days. This 
has made it possible for us to 
drag only, barely keeping alive. 
It still makes us short hy $16,000 
of the $100,000 goal set by the 
Emergency Committee for a Free 
Press for a campaign which was 
due to wind up in mid-July. 

This was the very minimum 
needed to keep publishing, and 
we remain in a state of im- 
minent collapse because we do 


not have it. 
* 


WE ARE ALSO struck by the 
marked lack of response in this 
campaign frem our paper's sup- 
porters in the major -cities of 
the midwest—Chicagoans, Cleve- 
landers, Detroiters, the inhabit- 
ants of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
and St. Louis. | 

What gives there? We know 
the auto workers of Detroit are 
in rough shape economically, 
but what about the others, in- 
cluding Detroiters who are 
working? 

/We make our special pitch to 
them. But we must-have quick 
assistance from everywhere and 
anywhere if we are to keep 
publishing. We repeat our sug- 
gestions for immediate action: 


© Send $10 at once to us. It" 


is quite a sacrifice, we know, 
but one you will doubtless make 


cheerfully if you know your 


paper's existence. depends on it. 

® Get after every other sup- 
porter of our paper you know, 
tell them the gravity of the sit- 
uation and get their tens, too, to 
send us. 

Make all checks anjd money 
orders payable to the Emer- 
gency Committee for a Free 
Press. Send to the Committee at 
575 Sixth Ave., Room 301, N. Y.: 
or send or bring directly to The 
Worker, 35 
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“Give Her a Hand” 


E. 12th St., 8th | 


Noisiest Ike Booster 


May Spend Nov. 6inPen 


CHICAGO. — President 
Eisenhower is about to lose 
one of his noisiest campaign- 
ers in Illinois, a man name 


Orville Hodge. Mr. Hodge 
is expected to be in the state 
penitentiary by election day 
since he has confessed stealing 
a lot of money from the Illinois 
treasury. Well over a million 
dollars in missing, and people in 
this state either want to get it 
back from Hodge or. from the 
Republlican state administration 
. which he was a leader—or 
else. 


The fact is that the Republi- 
cans may not only lose Hodge, 
but possibly even the state of 
illinois. Certainly, the GOP has 
lost a campaign slogan which 
proved valuable in 1952 

In less than four years, Illinois 
State Auditor Hodge: stole 
enough public money to fill the 
statehouse with mink coats and, 
deep freezers up as high as its 


copper dome. And Hodge was ~ 


one of those members of the 
ticket of Gov. William G. Strat-. 
ton who used the corruption is- 
sue mercilessly against the Dem- 
ocrats in 1952. 

Sweeping into power with 
Eisenhower, Hodge was a lead- 
ing member of the “crusade” in 
whose behalf Ike had pledged: 
“We will bring into government 
men and women to whom low- 
a morals are unthinkable.” 

ew disclosures in. the Hodge 
case show that it only took about 


three months after election for 


citizens’ money.” -__ 


the wholesale looting of the 
Illinois treasury to begin. True 
to the spirit of the new Repub- 
lican regime, Hodge's operations 
were not confined to any pinch- 
penny basis but instead sought 
to measure up. to the full-scale 
looting of public resources, the 
ail and natural gas giveaways, 
the snatching of industrial plants 
and the eabbind of public pow- 
er stations. He used his control 
over banks to secretly gain con- 
trol, reorganize and reopen them, 
cash in on. his holdings, pass 
control of the banks over to 
other deserving Republicans. 

The favorite method by which 
he admittedly took more than a 
half million dollars was to make 
out fake checks on the state 
treasury and cash them. 

Chi¢ago newspapers — all of 
— st ire pare 46 — 
selves a time playing hare-and- 
hounds with Hodeat But all of 
them stopped short when it came 
to probiag the future implications 
on the national Republican ‘elec- 
tion campaign. 

Last week one Illinois Demo- 
crat, U, S. Senate candidate 
Richard Stengel, addressed a 
letter to Leonard Hall, Republi- 
can chairman. He pointed out 
that last April, Hodge had spent 
$4,000 for broadcasts urging 
citizens to vote for Eisenhower 
in the Illinois primary. 

The letter asked Hall to send 
the State of Illinois a check for 


_ the $4,000, since the radio-TV 


time, “was paid for out of the 


wha er SE 


Carthyism, to the unification of 
labor, to the great. civil rights up- 
surge, to the growing despair of 
the American farmer? The nation’s 
voters, ever skeptical and demand- 
ing, will seek the answers to these 
questions as the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention unfolds. 


From the beginning of the first 
session on Monday noon, August 
13, this democratic theme will be 
sounded: “The party for you, not 
for the few.” The draped and 
festooned convention hall will echo 
to the confident Democratic an- 
them, “happy days are near 
again,” to tne voice of Frank Sin- 
atra and the boom of the party’s 
best orators. | 

* 

THE SPEECHES of party chair- 
man Paul M. Butler, keynoter 
Frank G. Clement, Governor of 
Tennessee, Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, David A. Bunn, president of 
the Young Democrats, Rep. Sam 
Rayburn, permanent Convention 
chairman, Sen. Wayne L. Morse of 


Oregon, will highlight the first days. 


And then on Wednesday eve- 
ning, August 15, the convention 
will unveil its first important de- 
cision to the American voters. That 
will be in the report of the Platform 
Committee to be delivered by its 
chairman, Rep. John W. McCor- 
mack of Massachusetts. 

Crucial is the civil rights plank, 
which has been the bone of sharp 
contention for months prior to the 
convention, in the primaries and 
in the contest over a presidential 
nominee. 

In fact, the significant feature of 
this convention is the degree to 
which a single issue, the civil rights 
issue, has dominated everything. 
While previous political conven- 


{tions may have turned on the nom- 


ination battle, or the seating of 
delegates of the choice of party 
strategy, this convention is dif- 
ferent. | 

A titanic four-way struggle has 
been in progress since the platform 
committee began its work here a 
week ago. In that clash have figur- 
ed the differences between the old 
moribund, Bourbon South and the 
great new swell of the people's 
civil rights movement, differences 
as irreconcilable in 1956 as they 
were in. 1856. ; 


* 

AND YET THERE are those 
who have worked here through 
this week to find a formula which 
would satisfy everyone. By, this 
Wednesday night's convention ses- 


sion, America’s voters. will know 
whether the Democratic .Party. has 
faced up to the level of democratic 
struggle in America today which 
made the Supreme Court decision 
on desegregation possible and to 
the mood which vented itself so 
forcefully after the murder of Em- 
mett Till just a year ago. 

A long parade of leaders of mass 
organizations came here to plead 


for a strong civil rights plank and 


to warn the Democrats of the con- 
sequences of appeasing the Dixie- 
crats. But in the end, the struggle 
over the plank came down to 
whether or not the Supreme Court 
decision should be mentioned at all 
and whether the Democratic Party 


‘should support the nation’s aipert 


tribunal on a matter involving 
simple democratic justice. 

Rep. William Ia Dawson, Il- 
linois Negro Congressman, has 


= 2». he Baie. ee, at a - 
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Unions Certain Labor 
Has Key to 85th Congress 


By HERB SIGNER 


WHATEVER LABOR decides to do about the Presidential race, all signs today are 
pointing to a big campaign on Congressional and state candidates and issues. “Union mem- 
bers may-very well have the key to control of the next Congress in their hands,” says the 


Machinist, paper of the Interna-| 
tional Association of Machinists. 
AFL-CIO president George 
Meany, terming the record of the 
84th Congress a “mixture of the 
good and the bad,” points out 
that “One conclusion is inescap- 
able. We cannot hope for enact- 
ment of truly liberal and public- 
interest legislation until we elect 
a sufficient number or senators 
and congressmen not dominated by 
serfish pressure groups and dedi- 
cated to the public interest.” 


The AFL-CIO News, follbwing 
suit, makes the pitch this week 
that while “there are a good many 
lessons to be gained from a study 
of the 84th Congress, the prin- 
cipal one is that the people will 
get better labor and welfare leg- 


islation when they learn that 
working to elect good congress- 
men and senators is omportant. 

The Machinist, looking ahead 
past the “greatest ‘shows. on earth,” 
the Democratic and Republican 
conventions, suggests that “eve 
thoughtful union member turn of 
the TV or radio and start reading 
the record — the voting records. | 
The high-powered hucksters can’t! 
change these records but they are 
sure going to try to divert our 
attention.” 

The railroad unions paper, La- 
bor, tells its readers this week: 
“If youre burned up at what Con- 
gress has left undone this -year, if 
vou want to see a. good Congress- 
man or Senator re-elected or a 
bad one finally defeated, if you're 
mad at the scores of millions of 
dollars the big interests are laving 
cut to cinch the election for their 
men—then now's the time to get 
to work!” 


* 

NUMBER ONE job, according 
to Labor, is to get every unionist 
and his family registered to vote 
in the 1956 elections. “The reason 
many candidates favorable to 
y br families lose -out is be- 


the 84th Congress as having been 


cause so many workers fail to reg- 
ister.” 


The railroaders’ paper, Labor, 
tells the story of a veteran rail 
unionist in Oregon who early this 
year sparked a joint registration 
drive by-all unions in his precinct 
which brought up the total of 
unionists registered to re froma) 
a low 38 percent to nearly 1 
percent—which can make “a big 
difference when the votes are 
counted in November.” - 

The president of the Rochester, 
N.Y. AFL Central Trades & Labor 
Council, James Burke, criticized 


‘dominated by:a coalition of south-) 
ern Dixiecrats and reactionary Re- 


ssliblading who stymied most of the 
good things wanted, with labor 
support, by liberals fn both par 
ined Burke nearercties? that tthe 
bor vote, if intelligently used this 
November, can do much to change 


‘the complexion of the 85th Con- 


gress which meets next January.” 
*® 


THE 1956 ELECTIONS will be 
the first since the AFL-CIO mer- 
ger-"It is still an open question 
whether the AFL-CIO will be able 
to reach a united stand on the 
presidential campafgn. However, 
the chances are that a hig zh degree 
of unity will be achieved in what 


;may become labor’s greatest cam- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Labor-led Voters Gaining 
in Michigan State Races 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT.—The labor led - 
coalition of Negroes, Demo-: : 
crats, farmers whose top can- q 


ai | 
didate was Governor Williams, | 
running for an unprecedented 


oth term, was. outdistancing the’ 
Ford-GM financed Republican’ 


ticket, headed by Detroit's Mayor 


Albert Cobo, as the Worker w ent 
to press. 


A significant feature of the cam- 
paign was the defeat of arch red- 

aiter Kit Claidy, and reactionary 
Mayor Orville Hubbard of Ford 
Motor company fame. | 

Mayor Hubbard, who ran on a 
pro-segregation ticket for Circuit 
Court Judge in Wayne county, 
was wiped out; his opponent Vic-; 
tor Targonski, beating him by al 
majority of over 50,000 votes. Red- 
baiter Kit Clardy, once on the 
House Un-American Committee 
could not beat an unknown for 
the Republican nomination for 
Congressman in the = area. 
Clardy was a 

Practically ail the 51 51 ied 
backed incumbents in the State 
Legislature won renomination by 
big majorities. In the State Senate. 
the 13 coalition incumbents like- 
wise showed’ the same success, | 
winning big majorities, totalling in 
most casés, the combined vote of 


all GOP candidates running to 
oppose them in November. 


to get a tab on whether the coali- 
tion in Michigan led by Williams 
will win the majority in the House 
of Representatives. 


PAC . backed os was nominated. | 


_, was made toward to building up a 


eat vote for the labor-led candi- 
tes by the Negro people’s move- 


= |ment, seeking increased. represen- 
=. | tation here. 


Congressman Charles Diggs, Jr., 


_ running for reelection got 28,836 


= | votes; 2% times more than four 
oe Republican candidates seeking the 


spot to oppose him in November. 


State Senator Cora Brown, run- 


f  |ming against incumbent T. Mach- 
(= |rowitz for Congress in Detroit’s 


ae First District, almost beat Mach- 
| rowitz. Many workers were anger- 


CORA BROWN 
“At press time its still too early 


The-entire Wayne County CIO-|c 


ed by labor’s backing Machrowitz 
in the primaries, saying that two 
years ago when Diggs beat in- 
cumbent George O'Brien, labor en- 


dorséd no one in the primary and 
Diggs won. If that had happened 


‘again with Senator Brown, it’s al- 


most certain she would have beaten 
Machrowitz to become the first 
Negro woman in U. S. Congress. 
Sen. Brown got 21,240 votes to 
| Machrowitz’s 27 089. 


Rev. Charles A. Hill. well known 


Negro leader, running for Congress 
against incumbent John Dingell, 
polled 12,000 votes to Dingell’s 


25,847. Rank and file unionists bit-| place 


emoplained here also about 
PACS S backing Dingell, a 


— 


“Johincey-come-lately as compared| 
with Rev. oT eee of aiding 


a’ MAJOR CONTRIBUTION labor causes, 


i: 


Gas Workers End Strike 


| After Tough 
THE WESTINGHOUSE 
strike of 6,000 turbine workers 
at Lester, Pa., came to an end 
after @ tough 10 months strug- 
gle led by Local 107, United 
Electrical Union, ind. Mass la- 
bor support from AFL and CIO 
unions in the area featured the 
UE strike against. a company 
speedup and wage-cutting prop- 
osition. . 

Terms of the agreement were 
not available at this writing. 
The Lester struggle continued 


| after the settlement of the six- 


months-long strike of IUE and 
UE in the Westinghouse chani. 


\ At Lester, the company was 


trying out a ‘far-reaching plan to 
eliminate incentive pay, put all 
workers on measured day work, 
revise pay rates—all of which 
added up to a plan to cut wages 
an average of 20 pores and 
speedup the workers. A basic 
issue in negotiating the strike 
settlement was, also, whether 
Westinghouse would ‘rehire 14 
strikers, Re 


THE STEEL BOSSES, true 
to form, announced the biggest 
price increases since World War. 
II. The steel union, during the 
strike, made public a factual sur- 
vey of steel profits which proved 
conclusively the workers de- 
mands could be met by the com- 
panies by as much as 50 cents an 


hour without the need for any 


price boost at all. 

The steel union has demand- 
ed a congressional investigation 
of the steel industry's profits and 
price-fixing practices. The issue 
may play a big part in the 1956 
election campaign, with the steel 
price boost expected to set off 
a new round of price increases in 
all industries with the nation’s 
consumers paying through the 
nose. 

Meanwhile, the steel union 
continued its negotiations in New 
York with the Aluminum Co. of 
America in an effort to settle the 
strike at 12 Alcoa plants now 
rounding out its second week. 


Ten Months 1 


_A MEXICAN-U.S. Joint Trade 
Union Committee has disclosed 
picture of thousands of 
Mexicans being imported each 
ear with the blessings of the 
e S. Government to work on 


their em rs." The. report 
been ie in a booklet called 


“Strangers in Our Fields.” 


EMIL MAZEY, UAW secre- 
tary-treasurer, charged the Michi- 
gan Republicans with “callous 
indifference to human suffering” 
and “coldly calculated” : political 
maneuvering. The 230,000 un- 
employed i in the state do not con- 
stitute an “emergency” according 
to the GOP. The Legislature's 
special session was recessed to 
Aug. 9, after a previous post- 


ponement from ee 


THE emsT. merger of two 
unions under the AFL-CIO took 
place a week ago when the Gov- 
ernment and Civic Employes 
voted affiliation with the State, 
County and Municipal Employes. 
The new united union has a 
membership of 160,000. The of- 
ficials of the merged organiza- 
tion predict big organizing drives 
among hundreds of thousands 
of unor _government em- 
ployes roughout the nation. 

Pais 

MAJOR ORGANIZING drives 
in four industries are being pre- 
pared, according to John Living- 
ston, AFL-CIO director of or- 
ge yee They are white col- 
ar, oil and chemical, textile and 


furniture. 
* 


THE MACHINISTS have end- 
ed their 1956 contract negotia- 
tions with major aircraft com- 
panies. A pact for 16,000 work- 
ers at Boeing Airplane Co. at 
Wichita, Kansas, on the eve of a 
strike deadline brpught pay in- 
creases, a modified union shop, 
vacation gains, and other im- 
provements in a two-year agree- 
ment. 


THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


®° ike Writes te Bulganin 
® Dulles Nixes Chinese Trips 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
wrote to Soviet Premier Bulgan- 
in and appealed for “a new spirit” 
in relations between the U. S. 
and Soviet Union. Eisenhower 
asked the Soviet Premier to ac- 
cept the U. S. position on Ger- 
many which calls for rearming 
its Western part, uniting it with 
the East, and incorporating all 
Germany in the Western military 
alliance aaah : 

THE U. S. State Department 
has forbidden American news- 
man from accepting a Chinese 
invitation to cover China. About 
15 correspondents for major 
news agencies and newspapers 
‘received invitations to pick up 
visas and come to China. Pro- 
tests against the State Depart- 
ment ban were voiced by N, Y. 
Times columnist Arthur Krock 
and editorially by the N. Y. 
Times. Several other papers fol- 
lowed suit. 

* 

SOVIET Defense Minister 
Zhukov told Henson Baldwin of 
the N. Y. Times that the Soviet 
Union favors a strict system of 
international ground-~inspection 
to enforce a disarmament agree- 
ment and a ban on all nuclear 
weapons. 


* a 
FRENCH c@lonists in Algeria 


| lynched two Arabs and severely 


wounded another following a 
funeral of a Frenchman killed in 
guerilla fighting with Algerian 
Nationalists. The lynchings took 
in the town of Arba, 20 
miles south ef Algeria. Fighting 
‘spread between regular French 
troops and Algerian Nationalists. 
ao. 


SENATOR ELLENDER of 


Louisiana had a two and a half 
hour conversation with Soviet 
Communist Pdrty secretary 
Khrushchev. The Soviet leader 
told Ellender efforts of Washing- 
ton politicians to manufacture a 
crisis out of the down-grading of 
Stalin was a fizzle. The Soviet 
people were calmly putting their 
own house in order, Khrushchev 
said. 

He also reported a bumper har- 
vest this year. 


CHINA’S Premier and For- 
eign Minister, Chou En-lai, told 
a correspondent that China will 
broaden the-democratic basis of 
its government. Chou told Reg 
B. Leonard, of the Melbourne 
Herald of Australia, meetings of 
the National Peoples Congress 
would be more frequent and 
there would be greater scope for 
criticism of fran policies. 


NECOTLAITIONS continued 
in Moscow between Japanese and 
Soviet representatives on the 
resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions. The Soviet Union turned 
down pleas to turn over any of 
the Kurile islands: which were 
held by Japan before the war. 
Proposals to increase- trade were 
offered by sar sides. 


SENATOR. WILLIAM BEN- 
TON told the Democratic Party 
platform committee that the 
Democrats should condemn the 
GOP for placing its reliance on 
military alliances rather than on 
peaceful cooperation. Meanwhile 
Rep. McCormack and other 

-wing Democrats demand- 
ed an attack on-the COP for the 
opposite reason—for encouraging 
the Spirit of Geneva, Se 


sn 


COLUMN 


SAVE THE DW 


Dear Editor: 
I enjoy the “Speak your Piece” 
feature very much. I feel, how- 
ever, that the time and space al- 
lotted to re-appraising and re- 
evaluating has reached a danger- 
ous point. If continued indefinite- 
ly, we are apt to re-appraise our- 
selves right out of existence. 

It is high time that we moved 
on to other, and more, pressing 
problems. The Daily Worker, for 
‘instance. The Daily Worker needs 
funds desperately. In the past, 
quotas have been met by readers 
contributing in names of their 
favorite writers. This has not been 
too successful in the last drive or 
so. It is obvious that other ways 
must be explored. 

The seeming apathy on the part 
of the readers is not due to a lack 
of understanding. They realize the 
importance of a Daily _Worker. 
They would like to see it publish 
for 35 more years, at least. The 
rub is that are limitations to their 
purse strings. Many not only sub- 
scribe to Daily .Worker and 
Worker but subscribe for friends. 
They also contribute to the best of 
their ability to every fund drive. 

When the DW hammers home 


that a ten dollar bill is a very| 


modest sum compared to the total 
debt, it displays an ignorance of 
the economic status of most DW 
readers. Most readers are people 
of moderate means. To many a ten 
dollar bill represents a pretty big 
order. i 

The Daily Worker implies that 
readers can easily contribute a ten 
regardless of the various other de- 
mands on.their support. If polled, 
I am certain that many readers of 
the DW: would reveal that they 
subscribe to one or two other 
progressive newspapers; at least 
several progressive periodicals and 
perhaps the Liberty Book Club. 
Since most of these groups operate 
on a “shoe string” basis, it is easy 
to see that they, too, remain in 
operation only through their read- 
ers support. Too often, these are 
the factors that seem to be over- 
- looked in arriving at quotas. 

The Daily Worker staff cannot 
be expected to put out a newspa- 
per, to worry about all the Smith 
Act cases, and to figure out how to 
get the readers to support the DW. 
A special committee could be set 


up to figure out how to secure;that no political organization or to be depriv 


money, other than by constant and 
overlapping drives. PTA groups 
have modest bazaars which still 
bring in sizable amounts. National- 


ity groups hold concerts. F raternal | rectly or indirectly, with Commu- tor, said: 


groups sponsor a theatrical group. 
Perhaps the DW could work on 
some of these—or more imaginative 
—ideas. 

The thing to do is to stop quib- 
bling amongst ourselves and start 
working together if we are to save 
the DW. The time for ideas and 

action is NOW! —V. B. 


Ford 600 Calls for 
Stepping Up 30-40 


Campaign in UAW 
DEARBORN, ~‘Mich.. — Ford 
Local 600 has sent a resolution to 
1,000 locals of the UAW —calling 
on them to reaffirm the need for a 
30-hout week with 40 hours pay 
and to urge the International Union 
that a educational campaign be 
launched on that issue. They say: 


“. .. We find labor leaders at-’ 


tempting to play down the need 
and importance of a 30-hour week 
with 40 hours pay. We even hear 
vague predictions of the crystal ball 
gazers of a shorter work week in 
10 years,” the paper said. 
“Local 600 has for the past five 


years waged an unceasing struggle 
for the 30-hour week with 40 hours 


pay. Our fight has been -plagued 
with many obstacles from both 
within and without the labor move- 
ment. Today's economic picture re- 
affirms the basic correctness of Lo- 


w - 
. — 
. 


- 


CHICAGO. — Evidence in the 
Hodge scandal has shown that the 
1952 and 1954 Republican cam- 
paign in Illinois were financed with 
“dirty money —lots of it. 

Not only the Stratton victory 
but also Eisenhower's carrying of 
Illinois in 1952 was the product of 
lavish publicity paid for by bank- 
ers an 
profiteer from the new administra- 
tion. The fraudulent bank opera- 
tions of ex-Auditor Orville E. 
Hodge disclosed how these deals 
were made. 

Edward A. Hintz,. the ‘indicted 
head of the Southmoor Bank, ad- 
mitted that-he helped finance the 
1952 GOP campaign: in order to 
get state funds into his bank. 

+ ; 

IT WAS Hodge, who-léd the 
state ticket, to whom funds were 
passed for the use of the Republi- 


can state machine. The AFL-CIO): 


News last week pointed out: 


others who were later to 
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Aided lke, GOP 


‘and a “saboteur.” 

Adlai E. Stevenson has called 
for a full investigation of eo 
ical campai unds handl 
Hodge. “It-also would be interest- 
ing,” said Stevenson, “to know the 
‘source of the funds with which Mr. | 
Hodge sponsored statewide broad- 
casts urging a heavy vote for Pres- 
ident oo, Ran this spring.” 

ry 


IT WAS Stevenson's administra- 
tion as governor of Illinois which 
came under heavy fire by the Strat- 
ton-Hodge campaign of 1952 for 
corruption. Actually, there were 
several scandals during Stevenson's 
‘term. However, not even the Re- 
publicans - are now . mentioning 
those affairs for fear of drawing a 
comparison with. the fabulous! 
Hodge thievery, the worst in the 
long history of corruption in this. 
state. : 

“Hodge was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Eisenhower ‘crusade’ for , 
‘honesty. in government, for in- 


— 


neighborhood newspapers. Lerner 
wrote: 


“The deep freeze and the mink 


charged to Harry Truman’s admin- 
istration were as pebbles compared 
to Hodge’s boulders.’ 

* 


NEVERTHELESS, the Hodge 
revelations have received little pub- 


Republicans that this administration 
is “clean as a hound’s tooth,” in 
the phrase of Vice-President Rich- 
ard Nixon. 


The Hodge scandal is being care- 


fully camouflaged as a_ personal 


matter even though state and na-, 


tional Republican leaders appear 
deeply involved. 

U. S. District Attorney Robert 
Tieken, himself a prominent Illinois 
Republican, entered vigorously in- 
to the prosecution of Hodge after 


istration leaders and the anounce- 
ment that “Washington wants this 


“Hodge was an able Eisenhower 
fund raiser and the party's chief: 
hatchet man.” The labor paper: 


stance, and: even spent a lot of 
money in 1952 organizing a radio 
and television campaign to help 


thing cleaned up.” 
* 


| ONE OF THE most embarassing 


7 


pointed out how in 1954, Hodge 
led the attack on Democratic Sen. 


Ike get elected,” it was pointed out. 
last week by Leo Lerner, liberal 


features for the Eisenhower admin- 
istration has been the involvement 


Paul H. Douglas as a “fear-dealer” | publisher of a chain of Chicago ‘of Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 


State Ballot Limitations 
To Be Tested in Court 


CHICAGO.—A suit testing the 
constitutionality of provisions of 
the election code relating to mi- 


nority parties was undertaken this 


week by the American Civil Lib- 
‘erties Union in behalf of Howard 
Mayhew, candidate of the Social- 
ist Workers Party for Congress, 
2nd_ District. 

Howard N. Gilbert, attorney, 
filed ah action for declaratory 
judgment inthe Circuit Court of 
Court County, asking that the 
following section of code be 
declared unconstitutional: 


| “Section 10-2: . . . Provided, 


‘group shall be qualified as a po- 
litical party hereunder, or given 
‘a place on a baljot, which organi- 
ization or group is associated di- 


‘nist, Fascist, Nazi or other un- 
‘American principles and engages 
in activities or proqpagan e- 
signed to teach subservience to 
theh political principles and ideals 
of foreign nations, or the over- 
throw by violence of the - estab- 


| 


ilished constitutional form of gov- 


the State of Illinois.” 


In a similar action in 1954, 
when Meyhew was refused a place 
on the ballot by the Chicago 
Board of Election Commissioners, 
'a writ.of mandamus .was refused 
‘by the Court because the action 


Ask Turnout for 


Picnic Sunday 

CHICAGO. — Rev. William T. 
aBird, co-chairman of the Midwest 
Committee for the Protection of 
the Foreign Born, urged support for 
the. Midwest Festival and Picnic 
on Sunday, Aug. 12, at Tromba 
Park Grove, 6889 N. > Milwaukee 
‘Ave., “to help made it a social— 
‘and financial success. 

“The comin gmonths will wit- 
ness several crucial fights for the 
rights of foreign born Americans,” 


arose after the ballots were print-; 


ed. 
* 


Rev. Baird declared. There are at: 


week, the ACLU contends that 
the section violates the Ist and 
14th amendments to the U. S. 
Constitution and Article II of the 
Hilinois Constitution, guaranteein 
free speech and assembly a 7 
equal protéction of the law. 
It further stated: 


“The terms contained in the 
statute are uncertain and vague 
land permit any political organi- | 
zation that is presently- unpopular 
of a place on the} 
ballot, in violation of due process’ 
of law.” : 


In discussing the action, Ken-| 
neth Douty, ACLU Illinois Direc- 


“This provision can be used. by | 
election officials to arbitrarily den 
‘to any group a place on the bal- 
lot, if the officials feel it falls under | 
theh very vague standards. No 
1ecourse is provided a group if 
such a determination is made. 

“Not only is this contra 


Constitutions, but Ahe section | 
broadly violates the rights of free’ 


5 een and assembly. The right to 
dissent has always been an im- 
portant part of American political 


poses Officials m the Hodge 
ank deals, 
One FDIC official, John D. Rus- 


by coat and influence peddier or two sell, was moved in as president of 


‘the Elmwood Park Bank. after 
Hodge had closed it .with FDIC 
help. Hodge secretly bought a large 
‘interest in the bank, manipulated 
a large profit, then tumed the bank 


over to the control of Russell and 


licity in contrast to the claims of the other Republican bigwigs. 
1)  C. T. Ireland, former senior head 


examiner of the FDIC in Chicago, 

became head of the other bank 

with which Hodge carried on his 

—— dealings, the Southmoor 
ank. 


} 


. ° 


| THESE INCIDENTS recalled 
the fact that another important 
| Republican, Evan Howell, resigned 
a federal judgeship, to take over 
Gov. Stratton’s $415 million toll 


returning from a parley with admin- '* oad project. Howell later quit 


when he was found to-be linked with 


‘an organization promoting the toll 


road scheme with high “dues” col- 


lected from businessmen who ex- 


pected to profit from the road. 
While the glare of newspaper 
publicity could be effectively di- 


irected at Democratic corruption, 
ithe bigger meaning of the Hodge 


case has been buried under tons of 
press accounts of Hodge’s personal 
misdeeds. 

The 84th Congress turned a deaf 
ear to the pleas of Rep. Barreit 


a full probe of the Hodge scandal. 
The administration forces mzde 
short work of Rep. O’Hara’s resolu- 


ition calling for a special committee 
to “investigate to what extent the 


instrumentalities of the federal gov- 
ernment were used or misused” in 


IN THE complaint filed this;life and this right must be main-,the “looting of the state treasury of 
tained for a healthy democracy.” | Illineis.” 


——— 


NAACP Finds Chicage School 


Opportunities Less on S. Side 


CHICAGO.—Discrimination and 
integration in Chicago’s School 
District 13. was discussed at a 
“kickoff” meeting of the NAACP’s 
Education Committee last week. 

School District 13 includes two 
high schools and 23 elementary 
schools located in the area from 
41st to 69th streets from the Lake 
west to a diagonal line running 
from 4lst and Halsted southeast’ 
to 69th street. 


A careful examination and dis- 
cussion of the “Official Reeport of 
the Proceedings of the Board of 
Education,” which inchides_ the 


|adopted budget for the school ? : 
| to; year, indicated that children in, tion which the NAACP hopes will 
ernment of the United States andithe due pro®ess guarantees of our, School District 13 and other school 


districts with a similar racial pat- 


tern, do not receive the same edu-- 


| cational bree as children 
in other se 


ool districts in Chicago. 

“We are entering the third year 
of the Supreme Court's decison 
on - racial segregation - in public 
schools,” the NAACP pointed out, 
“There has been no apparent move 
on the part_of our Board of Edu- 
cation to change the ‘defacto’ pat- 
‘tern which exists,” 

The Education committee m2in- 
tains that “positive, citywide inie- 
gration is the only realistic solution 


‘to the present dilemma in, the 


schools.” : 


Last week’s meeting was the first 


‘in a series of meetings on educa- 


include members of the Board of 
Education and other representa- 
tives of the school system.” 


Vaccine Bungling Victimizes Tots 


(Continued from Page 16) 


mainly because she was cranky and 
not feeling well,” said the doctor, 
“Otten such a seemingly minor | 
sympton is. the only clue that: 
parents have.” 


* 


pointed out. Others also 


had these suggestions: 

Movie houses could invite a 
doctor or nurse to speak on polio 
and to answer questions of be- 


A |take their children te nearby sta-; national Ladies Garment Workers, 
Her mother had brought her tions for free polio shots,” one West haveopened their medical centers 


| sider 


for free polio shots—but many other 
groups have not been mobilized. 

| While there was commendation 
‘of the recent steps taken by the 
‘Board of Health to- increase the 
number of free-vaccine centers and 


DR. HERMAN N. BUNDE- Wildered parents. Educational TV to have them open at times when 


SON, president of the Chicago 


Board of Health, has warned that|“Mickey M ouse” temporarily. children 


films on polio could replace 


working parents’ can bring their 
, other steps were recom- 


the greatest danger is yet to some,|Tables could be set up in theatre mended, including: the setting up 
that ‘the rate of innoculations must lobbies and elsewhere with free of imneeulation booths at public 


be stepped up if a disaster is to be 
averied. 


‘However, -some doctors and ' 
community leaders of the West 
Side pointed out that ‘although 
some emergency measures have 
been taken, other avenues have 


‘pamphlets on polio. 


Fhe © city 
could arrange regular “spot” an- 
nouncement on every radio sta- 
tion. 


* 
IT was pointed out that appeals 
for cooperatioin have not been 
‘sent to every type of community 


places, street corners, parks 
bee Fae It was catia cat 
that trailers could be used, similar 
to the free X-ray mobile units used 
against tuberculosis. —~_ 

In the face of the shortage of 
'dectors and nurses, it was urged 
and federal gov- 


t 


O'Hara of IHinois and others for, 


“,- 


present 11 Midwest cases under! heen neglected. that the a 
the Walter-McCarran Law which} “Fhe Health Department could|the emergency figlit against polio. | Chica 
must be processed through the | have sound trucks touring the|Some trade. unions, the Building |stm 
courts. ; neighborhoods, urging parents to|Service. Employes and the Inter-jin 


xe steps to get help for — 
which is in the.only major 

against polio of any city 
entre US. oak 


cal 600's position ‘on this question organization which could join in| 
which in our of automation 

more important 
ran 


———- <r -- —_ 


ly gives =, 


On Oct. 24 


CHICAGO. Completion of 
the labor merger in the pack- 
ing industry is two months: off, 
it was disclosed here this week 
by heads of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and the United 
Packinghouse Workers. 

A merger convention in the 
Sherman Hotel in Chicago was 
set for Oct. .24. It will follow 
two days of separate ratifying 
conventions by each of the two 
unions. 

Th® historic’ event will form 
a union of 450,000 workers and 


- will mark the first maior unifi- 


cation of international unions 


since the AFL-CIO was formed | 


last December, 

_ THE UNITY of the two or- 
ganizations will meet a test 
prior to the merger in the joint 
effort being made to win new 
contracts in the meat-packin 
plants. Both unions have file 
are demands. 

A significant gain has already 
been won in that several of the 
big packers have’agreed for the 
first time to bargain jointly with 
the two unions. The present 
contracts expire Sept. 1 and bar- 


gaining is underway. 

The unity of the two unions 
has been growing steadily for 
the past four years, marked by 
increasingly close codperation in 
eel és However, — the. 

ee ages merger has had sev- 
eral setbacks, one last June 
when a planned merger con- 

vention was dropped over a dis- 
agreement on the terms. 

HOWEVER, in separate con- 
ventions held in Cincinnati, the 
two unions agreed to pursue 
efforts toward unity and set the 
perspective of a merger this fall. 
The heads of larger union, the 
me: et Meat Cutters. 
president Earl W. Jimerson and 
secretary-treasurer Patrick E. 
Gorman, are expected to retain 
those posts in the merged union. 
UPWA president Ralph H el- 
stein is slated to become gen- 
eral vice-president. 

At separate conventions here 
on Oct. 22-23, the two organi- 
zations are scheduled to ratify 
the terms of a merger agree- 
ment and a new constitution. 
The merger conyention will fol- 
low. 


— 


SCRANTON, Pa. — Sometimes 
the commercial press unconscious- 
the falsification of 
history for which it is responsible. 

An illustration occurred in the 
Scranton Times of July 25. On 
Page 12 at the top left-hand cor- 
ner a feature appeared entitled in 
large type: OUR PRESIDENTS 

Underneath was a picture of 
Rutherford Burchard Hayes, who 
was described thus 

“Inaugurated 19th President of 
the U. S. March 4, 1877. His ad- 
ministration closed a period of in- 
trigue in the reconstruction of the 
South. 


How History Is Falsified 


“By the removal of the federal 
troops from the southern states, 
he reunited the North and South 
and cleared away the barriers in 
the way of negro (small n) dis- 
franchisement and the Southern 
question in politics.” (Our em- 
phasis—Ed.) 

UNWITTINGLY, the writers of 
the feature—Patrick and Vinmont 
of the Mirror Enterprise Co.—told 


the truth. Hayes, by ordering the 


Union troops out of the South, 
enabled the-former slaveholders to 
regain the governing power. They 
thereupon disfranchised the Ne- 
groes. 


Vaccine Bungling Victimizes Tots 


" Bice of Eade 
West Side reveals the extent to 


Even though Chicago is now 
reaching an em 
its effort to halt a full-scale 
epidemic, these facts stan 2 
from a visit to innoculation cen- 
tres, doctors’ offices and city 
agencies: 

1. Chicago is paying for the 
fact that full use of thie vaccine 
has not been made BEFORE 
the outbreak began early this 
summer. 

2. All-out efforts for the most 
widespread use of the vaccine 
have been hampered by the 
Medical Association »"amd.. its 
Chicago and Illinois affiliates, 

which have up until recently 
ec: at allowing free shots 

_— clinics, hospitals and 
rash centers in low-income 
areas. 

3. In spite of the fear -of of 
innoculation which was invoked 
by the Cutter Laboratories’ im- 
properly-prepared vaccine last 
year, public and private agencies 
here have failed to educate the 

people as to the real value of 
Salk . vaccine. . 

WITH THE number of cases 
here mounting toward the sum- 
mer cam the nation’s attention 
was focused this week on Chica- 
go and on the West Side in par- 
ticular, 


In spite of the belated alarms 
which have been raised by the 
Board of Health, many famlies 
in the are are still not aroused to 
the danger or certain as to what 
to do. 

A visit to one doctor's office 
revealed about ten young Negro 
mothers, with children ranging 


ency level ho 


from babes in arms, to the age 
- Pa the little girls dressed in 
y starched and immiculate 

sre dresses, the little. boys in 
neatly pressed trousers and seer- 
sucker: sport shirts 

It seemed safe to assume that, 
here in the heart of the stricken 
area, the mothers had responded 
‘0 the u Er appeals for innocu- 

lation. query brought the 
shocking answer that only ONE 
mother had brought hed five 
youngsters to the doctor for: in- 
noculatioin, 


| ‘ * 

IT WAS obvious that the seri- 
ousness of the situation had not 
been brought home to these 
mothers, that they still lacked 
information or clung to fears 
based on the fact that children 
last year contracted polio because 
they were given the faulty Cut- 


RECs 
SALK VACCINE.” 


REPORT TO 
A. 


—by Wait Partymiller in 


ter vaccine. | 

As if to dramatize the point 
further, two young Negro women 
entered the office, supporting a 
thin, little girl between - them. 
The child’s seemed: unable 
to hold her. There was an unna-- 
tural listless air about her. The. 
receptionist asked a few pertinent 


' questions of the mother and di- 


rected the three to a seat. ; 
The other mothers and chil- 
dren gazed wonderingly at the 
little girl as she lay upon a cot. 
After a few minutes, the family 
was ushered into an fnner office. 
Two days later, a check with 
doctor revealed that this | 
sickly. child had not contracted 
lio. But another child who had 
een in the office a that some 
moment did turn out to be a 
victim of the dread bulbar polio. 
(Continued on Page 15) 


AHAL 
DISTRIB 
FREE SALK POL 
VACCINE. 


York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily. 


—— - _———— 


Steel Workers Here Wary of 
Fine Print in New Pact 


CHICAGO.—As the steelwork- 
ers in South Chicago and Lake 
County, Indiana streamed back 
to work during the past week, 


Close 6 IHC Plan ts 
For Busy Season’ 


By SAM KUSHER 

CHICAGO. — At a time when 
the industry would “normally” 
be reaching peak uction, the 
farm equipment plants are enter- 
ing a new stage of sharp decline, 
throwing an additional 10,000 
workers out of jobs, 


This was the meaning of the 


- announcement by. the Interna- 


tional Harvester Company last 
week that six plants would be 
shut down, beginning Oct. 1. Al- 
though the company promised 
to reopen these plants in five 
weeks, union leaders have been 
informed that the shutdown may 
continue for several months. 
The complete shutdown of the 
Chicago. McCormick Works, the 


* Canton, Rock Falls, and Farmall 


. 


plants (Rock Island) in Illinois, 
the Riehmond, Ind., plant and 
the Louisville, Ky., Harvester 
plants, follows a series of lay- 
offs in many of: the -Harvester 
plants in the nest months. 


ANNOUNCED as the. cause 
for the layoffs by the com y 
¥ the range ge tna of a 

ventory of farm im 1 

products. The compan ny og de- 
Stared that it ees ie to ford its 
inventories in line with both cur- 
|) €ent needs for these products and 


the anticipated demand. 

It is understood that the cur- 
rent inventory is th? largest in 
the long history of the company. 
The situation that the Harvester 
company finds itself in at the 
present time reflects the produc- 
tion picture in the entire indus- 
try and is directly caused by the 
economic downturn among the 
American farmers. 


In addition to the shutdown 
of the six plants, there are strong 
indications that the Harvester 
plants at West Pullman in Chi- 
cago and the Memphis, Tenn., 
plant may be shut down as well. 
There have been large layoffs in 
the recent period at the West 
Pullman plant. The workers at 
the East Moline, IIl., plant have 
received indications of further 
layoffs in that plant. 

WHILE the company an- 
nouncement is for a five-week 
layoff there are a number of in- 
dications that the company is 
breaking the news to the work- 
ers “gently,” and that the layoff 
may go beyond election day. The 
five-week period is viewed by 
Harvester workers as a minimum. 

For the first time in the his- 
tory of the farm implement in- 
dustry the laid-off workers are 
due to receive supplementary un-' 


employment compensation from 
the company during the layoff. 
All workers laid off after Aug. 1 
are due to receive 45 percent of 
their wages, according to the 
terms of the contract signed be- 
tween the company and the 
UAW last year. 


The length of supplementary 
unemployment insurance pay- 
ments for each worker is de- 
pendant on the amount of sen- 
iority that the worker has ac- 
cumulated with the. compan 
Workers will. become elegible 
for supplementary benefits upon 
receipt of their first unemploy- 
ment compensation checks. 


IT IS expected that as a re- 
sult of the layoffs aniong the Har- 
vester workers the UAW will re- 
new its drive for aid to the farm- 
ers and government assistance to 
those areas hard hit by the unem- 
_ ployment. 


many were still waiting to hear 
some important answers from 
the union negotiators on the final 
contract terms. 

A number of workers inter- 
viewed indicated that they were 
relieved to be back to work and 
greeted the end of the strike 
unreservedly. Others posed 
questions that were on _ their 
minds. 

Nick Cirrincione, an Inland 
steel worker,: said, “It’s the fine 

rint I want to see... . I would 
ave preferred a two-year con- 
tract and triple time on Sunday.” 
His response was to questions 
about the contract put to him 
by a a reporter. 


OTHER Inland workers in 
comments to the Lake County 


ne had the following to 
say ot the settlement: : 


James Crispi, a welder, said, 
“I'm glad we'}] get premium pay 
on Sunday. The three-year con- 
tract is too long.” Charles Kos- 
zis, a tractor operator, joined. in 
the criticism of the length of the 
contract and said, “Two. years 
is long enough.” Fran Calinski, 
a head bun ler, offered a’ dif- 
ferent point of view on the 
length of the contract, when 
he. commented, “I think three 
years just about right. It gi 

a fellow time to save up a little 
money to weather the next 


strike,” 


* 
OTHER steel workers were 
deeply concerned with, and 
questioned the negotiators about 


the terms of the agreement in 
regard to the incentive earm- 
ings, the setting of job rates in 
newly-established mills and the 
danger of some workers receiv- 
ing wage cuts. 

At Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube during. the past year, there: 
have been some sharp clashes 
between the union and the man- 
agement on the rate-setting in 
the new plant. Among many 
workers there is a fear that the 
new contract may not safeguard 
the earnings of steel workers 
who are on incentives and those’ 
who are transferred to the more 
modernized sections of the 
plants. 

* | 

AMONG workers questioned 
on the contract terms, many 


greeted the features which pro- 
vided for an overall wage in- 


-crease and a new minimum job 


rate of $1.82 hour. .The 
elimination of the. lowest labor 
pane by contract negotiations 
rought about the big boost in 
the minimum plant rate. Also 
welcomed was the principle of 
winning premium pay for Sun- 
day work for the first time in 
basic steel. 

While greeting those gains 
that have already been announc- 
ed by the negotiators, there is 
still an attitude of on the rt 
of many of the steel workers 
of waiting to see “the fine next 
in the contract before ing 
any final judgement on con- 
tract. 


The Worker and 
in Illinois ende Peasy 
with a total of $6,645 turned in 
toward the intermediate goal of 


$9,500 
Actually, $15,000 is still need- 
tina silaianteamedanite 


DB nw 


which is to go to New York for 
the need of the paper. Thus far, 
only $2,607.50 has been sent to 
New York from this area, 
Readers are advised that the 
situation of the paper remains 
precarious—and ‘is even more so 


FIRST HALF OF FUND CAMPAIGN SHORT 


because of the taflure to com- 
plete the first half of the fund- 


goal. 


State ™ siete ~— sreoteneencs oe . 
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fc GS Ss = By CARL HIRSCH 

Se Cr ae _CHICAGO.—The Democratic party is staking its 1956 chances on 
— a! a week-long performance here at the International Amphitheater. A rec- 

ord TV audience, plus millions who will follow the convention through 

other media, will be looking for a party which has learned by its 1952 defeat and trans- 


August 12, 19564 formed itself in keeping with the realities of these four eventful years. How has the party 
Price 10 Cents oF responded to the new hope of 


se 
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Assignment: USA 


- Porgy and Marco Polo 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


MANKIND, since it 
wandered off over. the 
mountains and across the 
streams into nations behind 


boundaries, has ever dis- 
played a sane 
and encourag- 
ing curiosity 
about the other 
man’s ideas, his 
way of life, his 
culture. 

I think of old =: 
Marco Polo as § 
I read the co- 
gent arguments 
of Robert 
Breen, the di- 
rector of Porgy ahd Bess, this 
past week, pleading for the ex- 
pansion of international cultural 
relations. The old Venetian trad- 
er told how the Great Khan who 
resided “in the greatest city of 


the world—Peking” never tired ot 


listening to the description of the 
Queen City on the Adriatic, its 
ways, its thoughts, its history, 
in brief, its culture. 

So enamored was the emper- 
or by the Venetian’s recital that 
he would not relinquish his pres- 
ence for many years as an hon- 
ored guest and adviser. Marco 
Polo, on his return, inspired Eu- 
rope, in a big way, to discover 
the fabulous East. In many ways 
he was the father of the Genoese 
navigator who sought, by head- 
ing West, to discover what the 
Venetian did when he traveled 
toward the setting sun. © 

* 

THERE was something of 
Marco Polo in the enthusiasm 
of Breen. Basing himself upon 
the astounding success his play 
had throughout the world, he 
quotes chiefs of state, royalty, 
Prime Ministers, Ambassadors, 
Burgomasters, Mayors, editors 
and critics who referred to his 
cast as “true diplomats” and “am- 
bassadors.” ey were given 
these laurels in 80 cities and 29 
lands. : | 

Breen concluded with a re- 
mark b 
who referred to the Porgy and 
Bess players as "Sisheibalers of 
the arts.” The director concurred 
lreartily. The common meeting- 

ound of culture can activate 

roader avenues of contact, he 
said, that result in greatly accel- 
erated discussions and plans for 
“exchange” of all sorts, includ- 
ing generals. 

| 4 prteaiives diplom- 
acy, he feels, produces fleeting 
results all too often whereas his 
ambassadors brought lasting 
-benefits, “basic an rmanent 
because real heart-to-heart con- 
tact was made.” If you think 
he is stretching it a point, re- 
member. that Porgy got to Mos- 
cow months before General 
_ Twining. : 


-“THRQUGHOUT the ages phil- 


osophers, writers; poets visited 
the courts ‘of-foreign lands, bring- 
ing some measure of mutual un- 


derstanding that could replace 
the. agreements induced by the 
pike, the crossbow, and the bat- 
tering ram. 

Director Breen knows this for 
he speaks of “centuries” of such 
relations before our Declaration 
of Independence was signed. 

To speed a _ genuine, full- 
bodied cultural exchange re- 
quires adequate governmental 
aid, Breen argues. A subsidy be- 
yond that currently available is 


(Continued on Page 13) 


President Eisenhower . 


NOT PRIVATE 


AMONG the many responses 
to our repeated pleas for your 
help these past few weeks, we 
were struck by one message 
which said simply: 

“You seemed to be appealing 
directly to me.” 

We most certainly were., And 
to every other reader who ac- 
counts herself or himself a de- 
voted supporter of our paper. 

The appeals of these past 
few weeks have brought some 
$8,000 in about 20 days. This 
has made it possible for us to 
drag only, barely keeping alive. 
It still makes us short by $16,000 
of the $100,000 goal set by the 
Emergency Committee for a Free 
Press for a campaign which was 
due to wind up in mid-July. 

This was the very minimum 
needed to keep publishing, and 
we remain in a state of im- 
minent collapse because we do 
not have it. 

* 

WE ARE ALSO struck by the 
marked lack of response, in this 
campaign from our paper's sup- 
porters in the major cities of 
the midwest—Chicagoans, Cleve- 
landers, Detroiters, the inhabit- 
ants of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
and St, Louis. 

What gives there? We know 
the auto workers of Detroit.are 
in rough shape economically, 
but what about the others, in- 
cluding ' Detroiters who are 
working? 

We make our special pitch to 
them. But we must have quick 
assistance from everywhere and 
anywhere if we are to keep 
publishing. We repeat our sug- 
gestions for immediate action; 

© Send $10 at once to us. It 
is quite a sacrifice, we know, 
but one yon will doubtless make 
cheerfully if you know your 
paper's existence depends on it. 


® Get after every other sup- | 


porter of our paper you know, 
tell them the gravity wot the sit- 
uation and get their tens, too, to 
send. us, 

Make all checks anjd money 
orders payable to the Emer- 


gency Committee for a Free 


Press. Send to the Committee at 
3575 Sixth Ave., Room 301, N. Y.: 
or send or bring to The 
Worker, 35 E. 12th 
floor, = j°)* 
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“Give Her a Hand” | 


St., 8th : 


Noisiest Ike Booster 


May Spend Nov. 6inPen 


CHICAGO. — Président . 


Eisenhower is. about to lose 


one of his noisiest campaign- © 


ers in Illinois, a man named 
Orville Hodge. Mr. Hodge 
is expected to be in the state 
penitentiary by election day 
since he has confessed stealing 
a lot of money from the Illinois 
treasury. Well over a. million 
dollars in missing, and people in 
this state either want to get it 
back. from Hodge or from the 
Republlican state administration 
-d which he was a leader—or 
else. 


The fact is that the R 


‘cans may not only lose: 


but possibly even the 


e 
illinois. Certainly, the GOP has _ 
slogan which ™ 


proved valuable in 1952 ° 


lost a campai 


In less than four years, [linois 
State Auditor Hodge | stole 
enough public money to fill the 
statehouse with mink coats and 
deep freezers up as high as its 
copper dome. And Hodge was 
one of those members of the 
ticket of Gov. William G. Strat- 
ton who used the corruption is- 
sue mercilessly against the Dem- 
ocrats in 1952. 

Sweeping into power with 
Eisenhower, Hodge was a lead- 
ing member of the “crusade” in 
whose behalf Ike had pledged: 
“We will bring into government 
men and women to whom low 

blic morals are unthinkable.” 

ew disclosyres in the Hodge 


case show that it.only took about 


three months after ‘election for 


the wholesale looting of the 
Illinois treasury to begin. True 
to the spirit of the new Repub- 
lican regime, Hodge's operations 
were not confined to any pinch 
penny basis but instead sought 
to measure up to the full-scale 
locting of public resources, the 
oil and natural gas giveaways, 
the snatching of industrial plants 
and the srabbinkg of public pow- 
er stations. He used his ‘control 
over banks to secretly gain con- 
trol, reorganize and reopen them, 
cash in on his holdings, pass 
control of the banks over to 
other deserving Republicans. 

The favorite method by which 

ittedly took more than a 

illion dollars was to make 
out fake checks on the state 
nats and cash them. 
—Chicago newspapers — all of 
them pro-Republican—had them- 
selves a time. playing hare-and- 
hounds with Hodge. But all of 
them stopped short when it came 
to probing the future implications 
on the national Republican elec- 
tion campaign. 

Last week one Illinois Demo- 
crat, U. S. Senate candidate 
Richard Stengel, -addressed a 
letter to Leonard Hall, Republi- 
can chairman. He pointed out 
that last April, Hodge had spent 
$4.000 for broadcasts urging 
citizens to vote for Eisenhower 
in the Illinois primary. 

The letter asked Hall to send 
the State of Illinois a check for 
the $4,000, since the radio-TV 


time “was paid for out: of the . 


citizens’ moneéy.”** ,°? 
~~ oan Fe Recs, wes 0% 


world peace, to the setback of Mc- 
Carthyism, to the unification of 
labor, to the great civil rights up- 
surge, to the growing despair of 
the American farmer? The nation’s 
voters, ever skeptical and demand- 
ing, will seek the answers to these 
questions as the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention unfolds. 


From the beginning of the first 
session on Monday noon, August 
13, this democratic theme will be 
sounded: “The party for you, not 
for the few.” The draped and 
festooned convention hall will echo 
to the confident Democratic an- 
them, “happy days are near 
again, to the voice of Frank Sin- 
atra and the boom of the party’s 
best orators. 

- 

THE SPEECHES of party chair- 
man Paul M. Butler, keynoter 
Frank C. Clement, Governor of 
Tennessee, Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, David A. Bunn, president of 
the Young Democrats, Rep. Sam 
Rayburn, permanent Convention 
chairman, Sen. Wayne L. Morse of 
Oregon, will highlight the first days. 

And then on Wednesday _ eve- 
ning, August 15, the convention 
will unveil its first important de- 
cision to the American voters. That 
will be in the report of the Platform 
Committee to be delivered by its 
chairman, Rep. John .W. McCor- 
mack of Massachusetts. 

Crucial is the civil rights plank, 
which has been the bone of sharp 
contention for months prior to the 
convention, in the primaries and 
in the contest over a presidential 
nominee. 

In fact, the significant feature of 
this convention is the degree to 
which a single issue, the civil rights 
issue, has dominated everything. 
While previous political conven- 
tions may have turned on the nom- 
ination battle,’ or the seating of 
delegates of the choice of party 
strategy, this convention is dif- 
ferent. 

A titanic four-way struggle has 
been in progress since the platform 
committee began its work here a 
week ago. In that clash have figur- 
ed the differences between the old 
moribund, Bourbon South and the 
great new swell] of the people's 
civil rights movement, differences 
as irreconcilable in 1956 as they 
were in 1856. 


* 

| AND YET THERE are- those 
who have worked here through 
this week to find a formula which 
would satisfy everyone. By this 
Wednesday night's convention ses- 
sion, America’s voters will know 
whether the Democratic Party has 
faced up to the level of democratic 
struggle in America today which 
made the Supreme Court decision 
on desegregation possible and _ to 
the mood which vented itself so 
forcefully after the murder of Em- 
mett Till just a year ago. 

A long parade of leaders of mass 
organizations came here to plead 
for a strong civil rights plank and 
to warn the a prlag* con- 
sequences of appeasing ixie- 
rane But in the end, the struggle 
over the plank came down to 
whether or not the Supreme Court 
decision should be mentioned at all 
and whether the Democratic Party 
should support the nation’s highest 
tribunal on a matter involving 
simple democratic justice. 

Rep. William L, Dawson, II- 
linois . Negro. Congressman, hag 


| (Continued on Page 13). 
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majority. of over 50,000 votes. Red- 
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Unions Certain Labor 
Has Key to 85th Congress 


By HERB SIGNER 


WHATEVER LABOR decides to do about the Presidential race, all signs today are 
pointing to.a big campaign on Congressional and state candidates and issues. “Union mem- 
bers may very well have the key to control of the next Congress in their hands,” says the 


Machinist, paper ‘of the Interna- 
tional Association of «Machinists. 

AFL-CIO president George 
Meany, terming the record of the 
84th Congress a “mixture of the 
good and the bad,” points out 
that “One conclusion is inescap- 
able. We cannot pore for enact- 
ment of truly liberal and public- 
interest beistshation until we elect 


a sufficient number or senators} - 


and congressmen not dominated by 
serfish pressure groups and dedi- 
cated to the public interest.” 


The AFL-CIO News, following 
suit, makes the pitch this week 
that while “there are a good many 
lessons to be gained from a study 
of the 84th Congress, the prin- 
cipal one is that the people will 
get better labor and welfare leg- 


islation when they learn that) 


working to elect good congress- 
inen. and senators is omportant.” 

‘The Machinist, looking ahead 
past the “greatest shows on earth,” 
the Democratie and Republican 
conventions, suggests that “every 
thoughtful union member turn off 
the TV or radio and start reading 
the record — the voting records. 
The high-powered hucksters can't 
change these records but they are 
syre going to try to divert our 
attention.” 

The railroad uni6ns paper, La- 
bor, tells its readers this week: 
“If youre burned up at what Con- 
gress has left undone this year, if 
you want to see a good Congress- 
man or Senator re-elected or a 
bad one finally defeated, if you're 
mad at the scores of millions of 
dollars the big interests are laving 
cut to cinch the election for their 
men—then now's the time to get 
to work!” 

| * 

NUMBER ONE job, according 
to Labor, is to get every unidnist 
and his family registered to vote 
in the 1956 sito: “The reason 
many candidates favorable to 


working families lose out is be- 


cause so many workers fail to reg- 


ister.” i 

The railroaders’ paper, Labor, 
tells the story of a veteran 
unionist in Oregon who early this 
year sparked a joint registration 
drive by all unions in his precinct 
which brought the total of 
unionists registered to vote from 
a low 38. percent to nearly 100 
percent—which can make “a big 
difference when the votds are 
counted in November.” 

The president of the Rochester, 
N. Y. AFL Central Trades & Labor 
Council, James Burke, criticized 
the 84th Congress as having been 


rail| ties.” Burke maintained that “the 


publicans, who stymied most of the 
good things wanted, with labor 
support, by liberals in both par- 


labor vote, if intelligently used this 
November, can do much to change 
the complexion of the 85th Con- 
gress which mbit next January.” 


THE 1956 ELECTIONS will be 
the first since the AFL-CIO mer- 
ger. It is still an open question 
whether the AFL-CIO will be able 
to reach a united stand on the 
presidential campaign. However, 
the chances are that a high degree 
of unity will be achieved in what 


“dominated by a coalition-of south- 
ern Dixiecrats and reactionary Re- 


may become labor’s greatest cam- 
(Continued on Page 13) 


Labor-led Voters Gaining 
In Michigan State Races 


By WILLIAM ALLAN | 


DETROIT.—The labor led | 


crats, farmers whose top can- . 
didate was Govérnor Williams,' © 


' Ford-GM financed Republican, : 
ticket, headed by Detroit's Mayor; 74 
Albert Cobo, as the Worker went) 27 


to press. | 3 A 
A significant feature of the cam- = 433 


running for an unprecedented 
oth term, was outdistancing the 


paign was the defeat of arch red- : 
) 


aiter Kit Clardy, and reactionary | 
Mayor Orville Hubbard of Ford 
Motor company fame. | 

Mayor Hubbard, who ran 6n a 
pro-segregation ticket for Circuit 
Court Judge in Wayne county, 
was wiped out; his epponent Vic-. 
tor Targonski, beating him by a 


baiter Kit Clardy, once on_ the 
House Un-American’ Committee 


could not beat an unknown for oppose them in November. 


the Republican nomination for 
Congressman in the Flint area. 
Clardy was a poor second. | 


Practically all the 51 coalition| 
backed incumbents in the State 


Legislature .won renomination by|of Representatives. 


big majorities. In the State Senate, 


the 13 coalitien incumbents like- 


wise showed the same success, 
winning big majorities, totalling in 


‘most cases, the combined :vote -of 


a 
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PAC backed slate was nominated. 
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CORA BROWN al 


all GOP candidates running to 


At press time its still too early 
to get-a tab on whether the coali- 
lion. in Michigan led by Williams 


will win the majority in the House 


The entire Wayne County CIO- 


sciitissiussn, |Was made-toward to building up a 
ie ee | Preat vote for the labor-led candi- 
|... |dates by the Negro people's move- 
c= =. |ment, seeking increase 
p= | tation here. 

&. |running for reelection. got 28,836 
= |votes; 2% times more than four 
= | Republican candidates seeking the 
=. |Spot to oppose him in November. 


a ning against incumbent T. Mach- 
*  |rowitz for Congress in Detroit's 
a First District, almost beat Mach- 
ie (| rowitz. Many workers were anger- 


‘in the primaries, saying 


~| most certain she would have beaten 


— 


represen- 


Congressman Charles Diggs, Jr., 


State Senator Cora Brown, run- 


ed by labor’s backing Machrowitz 
at two 
years ago. when Diggs beat in- 
cumbent George O’Brien, labor en- 
dorsed no one in the primary and 
Diggs won. If that had happened 
again with Senator Brown, it’s al- 


Machrowitz to:-become the first 
Negro woman in U. S. Congress. 
Sen. Brdwn got 21,240 votes to 
Machrowitz'’s 27,089: 


Rev. Charles A. Hill. well known 
Negro leader, running for Congress 
against incumbent John Dingell, 
polled 12,000 votes to Dingell’s 


terly cmoplained here also about 
CIO-PAC’s ing 


A. MAJOR CONTRIBUTION. 
me CY ides Jia SEER BRN ESS _ 


: backing a 
“Johany-come-lately” .as compared 


25,847. Rank and file unionists bit-| © 


with. Rev.. Hill's 30 years of aiding, 
labor causes, ex | | 
: it? it “ 
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After Tough Ten Months — 


THE WESTINGHOUSE 
strike of 6,000 turbine workers 
at Lester, Pa., came to an end 
after a tough 10 months strug- 
gle led by Local 107,. United 
Electrical Union, ind. Mass la- 
bor support from AFL and CIO 
unions in the area featured the 
UE strike against a company 
speedup and wage-cutting prop- 

Pi 


Terms of the agreement were 


not available. at this writing.- 


The Lester struggle continued 
after the settlement of the six- 
months-long strike of IUE and 
UE in the Westinghouse chani. 

At Lester, the company was 
trying out a far- ing plan to 
eliminate incentive pay, put all 
workers on measured day work, 
revise pay rates—all of which 


added up to a plan to cut wages. 
an average of 20 percent and 


speedup the workers. A basic 
issue in_ negotiating the strike 
settlement was, also, whether 
Westinghouse would rehire 14 
strikers. 

* 

THE STEEL BOSSES, true 
to form, announced the biggest 
price increases since World War 
II. The steel union, during the 
strike, made public a factual sur- 
vey of steel profits which proved 
conclusively the workers de- 
mands could be met by the com- 
wna by as much as 50 cents an 

our without the need for any 
price boost at all. 

The steel union has demand- 
ed a congressional investigation 
of the steel industry's profits and 
price-fixing practices. The issue 
may play a big part im the 1956 
election campaign, with the steel 
price boost expected to -set off 
a new round of price increases in 
all industries with the nation’s 
consumers paying through the 
nose. 

Meanwhile, the steel union 
continued its negotiations in New 
York with the Aluminum Co. of 
America in an effort to settle the 
strike, at 12 Alcoa plants now 
rounding out its second week. 


THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAi 


A MEXICAN-W.S. Joint Trade 
sage Committ . = on 
an ugly picture of thousa oO 
Mexicans being imported each 

ear with the blessings of the 

. S. Government to work on 


rey . . . ab 
reed, ge 
ir employers. report 
been sat ost in a booklet called 
“Strangers in Om Fields.” 


EMIL MAZEY, UAW secre- 
tary-treasurer, charged the Michi- 
gan Republicans with “callous 
indifference to human suffering” 
and “coldly calculated” political 
maneuvering. The 230,000 un- 
employed in the state do not con- 
stitute an “emergency according 


injustices” from 


‘to the GOP. The Legislature's 


special session was recessed to 
Aug. 9, after a previous post- 
ponement from June. 

* 


THE FIRST merger of two 
unions under the AFL-CIO took 
place a: week ago when the Gov- 
ernment and Civic Employes 
voted affiliation with the State, 
County and Municipal Employes. 
The new united union has a 
membership of 160,000. The of- 
ficials of the merged organiza- 
tion predict big organizing drives 
among hundreds of thousands 
of unorgani government em-. 
ployes throughout the nation. 

* 

MAJOR ORGANIZING drives 
in four industries are being pre- 
pared, according to John Living- 
ston, AFL-CIO director of or- 

ization. They are white col- 
ar, oil and chemical, textile and 


furniture. 


* 

THE MACHINISTS have end- 
ed their 1956 contract negotia- 
tions with major aircraft com- 
panies. A pact for 16,000 work- 
ers at Boeing Airplane Co. at 
Wichita, Kansas, on the eve of a 
strike deadline brmught pay in- 
creases, a modified union shop, 
vacation gains, and other im- 
provements in a two-year agree- 
ment. 


RS 


° Ike Writes te Bulganin 
°® Dulles Nixes Chinese Trips 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
wrote to Soviet Premier Bulgan- 
in and appealed for “a néeW spirit” 
in relations between the, U. S. 
and Soviet Union. Eisenhower 
asked the Soviet Premier to ac- 
cept the U. S. position on Ger- 
many which calls for rearming 
its Western part, uniting it with 
the East, and incorporating all 
Germany in the Western military 
alliance acne # 

THE U. S. State Department 
has forbidden American news- 
men from accepting, a Chinese 
invitation to cover China. About 
15 correspondents for major 
news agencies and newspapers 
received invitations to pick up 
visas and come to China. Pro- 
tests against the State Depart- 
ment ban were voiced by N. Y. 
Times columnist Arthur Krock 
and editorially by the N. Y. 


Times. Several other papers fol-_ 


lowed suit. 
* 


SOVIET Defense Minister 
Zhukov told Henson Baldwin of 
the N. Y. Times that the Soviet 
Union favors a strict- system of 
international ground inspection 
to enforce a disarmament agree- 
ment and a ban on all nuclear 
weapons. i. 


FRENCH colonists in Algeria 


“SENATOR ELLENDER of 


Wes Whe "Nglg., Tare 


Louisiana had a two and a half 
hour conversation with Soviet | 
Communist Party secretary 
Khrushchev. The Soviet leader 
told Ellender efforts of Washing- 
ton politicians to manufacture a 
crisis out of the down-grading of 
Stalin was a fizzle. The Soviet 
people were calmly putting their 
own house in order, Khrushchev 
said. 

He also reported a bumper 
vest this year. 


CHINA’S Premier and For- 
eign Minister, Chou En-lai, told 
a eorrespendent that China will 
broaden the demecratic basis. of 
its government. Chou told Reg 
B. Leonard, of the Melbourne 
Herald of Australia, meetings of 
the National Peoples Congress 
would be more frequent and 
there would be greater scope for 
criticism of Str tsa ci policies. 


har- 


NEGOTIATIONS continued 
in Moscow between Japanese and 
Soviet representatives on the 
resumption of diplomatic. rela- 
tions. The Soviet Union turned 
down pleas to turn over any of 
the Kurile islands which were 
held by Japan before the war. 
Proposals to increase trade were 
offered by bot: sides. 


ENATOR WILLIAM BEN- 
TON told the Democratic Party 
platform committee that the 


right-wing Democrats demand- 
ed an attack on the GOP for the 
reason—for ericouraging 
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How Big Money Affects November 


500 Families Supply 50% of Campaign 


Eh ig SOME 500 multi-millionaire families supply more than 50 percent of the election funds of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties, and a smaller clique within this number actually controls their affairs.Since World War II the Rockefellers have 


displaced the duPonts as the largest family contributor to the GOP and have come to exercise a prominent influence on its af- 
"ai " fairs through the triumvirate 


WORLD OF LABOR 


Some Ideas of The Editor 
Of “America Illustrated” — 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

ROSCOE Drummond, the 
columnist, recently had a 
piece in which he noted the 
U. S. and USSR will -ex- 
change magazines designed 


to picture their 
lands and the 
life of their 
ople. “Amer- 
ica Illustrated” 
will be our 
magazine print- 
ed in Russian 
to be distrib- 
uted in the So- 
viet Union. 
Drummond also 
noted that director Theodore C. 
Steibert of the U. S. Information 
Agency has asked Americans to 
submit suggestions of material 
for the magazine. The column- 
ist then gives us a review of the 
contents of the first issue, to 
give us an idea of the type of 
suggestions desired. The Soviet 
ple are told we have pro- 


uced $387 billions in goods and. 


services last year, nearly double 
1940's, and that income is spread 
“more evenly” thanks to some 
steep taxes on higher incomes. 
But Drummond doesn’t tell us 
whether the Soviet people are 
informed how uneven our in- 
comes still are and that while 
the rich get tax favors, the low- 
incomed people didn’t get a bit 
of relief. 

Drummond also tells us the 
Soviets were told organized labor 

America rose to an “unchal- 
enged role” as a great force in 
shaping our economy. We won- 
der if the magazine said anything 
about the small role the mo- 
nopolies of America have in 
shaping our economy and the 
tremendous current merger trend 
in industry and towards. still 
greater concentration of eco- 
nomic power in the hands of a 
few powerful corporations. 

* 

DRUMMOND says we told 
the Soviets of the government's 
greatly expanded role in main- 
taining economic “stability.” Has 
the magazine said anything of 
the fact that powerful monopo- 
lies and their politicans, call this 
“government interference” and 
“socialism,” and that it is these 
very forces who run the, Eisen- 
hower administration? 


Then we are bragging of the 
tremendous number of automo- 
biles on the highways, which 
must make the Soviet people en- 
vious, But have we also told 
them that we also have more 
than 50,000 highway deaths an- 
nually not to speak of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of injured? 

- Another item in the magazine 
cited by Drummond, assures the 
Russians that we, too, encourage 
some self-criticism and have 
such writers like Henry Thoreau, 
Theodore Dreiser, Mark Twain 
and others who often indicted us 
on some aspect of the “American 
way of life.” I wonder whether 
the magazine also noted that 
while we still read the works of 
these men now dead, we have al- 
most daily trials and witchhunts 
of living Americans whose 

hes, writings and thoughts 
dhalengy the established “Amer- 
ican way of life” pattern and 
the capitalist system basically. In 
fact the treatment of living critios 
makes America the most distin- 


guished land in the world toda 
_ =the ONLY land where nas 4 


critics are being tried and jailed. 
The an trend throughout the 
world—on both sides of the “iron 
curtain"—is democratization, lib- 
eralization and release of politi- 
cal prisoners. Americans must be 
different, you know! | 
| . ! 


IN VIEW of Mr. Séibert’s a 
peal for suggestions to make the 
magazine truly a picture of 
America as it is, we have a few 
more to offer. 


One of the issues of “America 
Illustrated” ought to give a 
spread on life in our Southland. 
A set of pictures can be easil 


made up on the murder of 15- 


year-old Emmet Till; Eastland 
ranting before a Montgome 
White Citizens Council crowd; 
a KKK meeting, including the 
one where a Kiansman put up 
his six-year-old kid dressed in 
Klan regalia, to deliver a racist 
speech. Then we ought to get a 
set of pictures showing a day in 
the life of a Mississippi Negro. 
How he sees his kid off in a jim- 
crow bus to a jimcrow school; 
how he himself enters a street 
car and carefully takes his seat 
behind a little tag marked “col- 
ored~; how he goes on through 
the rest of the day along the 
jimcrow trail, 


In view of Mr. Seibert's inter- 
est in featuring labor to the So- 
viet people, “America I\|lustrat- 
ed” iio d certainly have some- 
thing in every issue about our 
strikes, because we always have 
them and they show how our 
workers are always willing to lose 
many weeks of wages to win a 
little progress. A spread on the 
five-week strike of 650,000 steel 
workers should prove-very in- 
teresting to the Soviet people. 

* 

SEIBERT'S desire to show the 
“unchallenged” role of labor in 
America could be illustrated pic- 
torially very well. We can run a 
picture of cabinet in session, and 
a spread of yictures of all our 
leading government officials. Un- 
der each we give the name and 
the corporation or labor union, 
he or she hails from. Or. Mr. 
Seibert might devote the two 
middle pages of the illustrated 
magazine to pictures of the trade 
unionists“in the cabinet or other 
major government positions. Let's 
show those Russians theirs is not 
the only country where the work- 
ers lead. 


To. follow up the theme that 
incomes are being spread “more 
evenly,” Mr. Seibert can give a 
couple of pages of diagrams on 
the latest figures of the Com- 
merce Department showing that 
41 percent of America’s families 
have annual incomes below 
$4,000 a year—or below’ what 
the U. S. Department of Labor’s 
35-city minimum budget. calls 
for. Also, that-these 41 percent 
of the 52 million families . of 
America have received only 18 


percent of the national income, 


while the eight perecent with top 
incomes have 26 percent of the 
total income. 


* 
THE FIRST issue boasts half 


the occupants of America’s 
45,000, homes “own them.” 
It should also be noted that 
mortgage debts on homes rose 
since 1 from 18.6 billion to 
91.1 billion dollars. That should 
be of interest to the Russians be- 


Cause, a8 one of their bankers 


(Continued on Page 14) 


of Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
Thomas E. Dewey and John 
Foster Dulles. Since the New 


Deal, the wealthiest families 
have ceased their direct support 
to the Democratic Party, but con- 
tinue to influence it indirectly 
through the lesser financial grou 
most active in its affairs, Fun 
for the Democratic ‘Party come 
from light” manufacturing, trade 
and service industries, and from 
associated banking groups. 
_ Labor has become more active 
in promoting the Democratic Par- 
ty but does not have a comparable 
voice in its affairs. 

* 

THESE and other startling facts 
are divulged in the exhaustive stu- 
dy of Big Business and _ politics 
which constitutes a chapter in a 


forthcoming book by Victor Perlo, 


economist. 
The work deals with the struc- 
ture of finance capital. 


The author shows how the laws 
supposed to prevent the buying 
of nominations and elections are 
shot full of loopholes and are not 
seriously enforced. Occasionally, 
he shows, the real state of affairs 
is hinted at in a particular scan- 
dal, like that when Senator Fran- 
cis Case (R-SD) refused the $2,500 
offered by Howard B. Keck, pres- 
ident of the Superior Oil Co., to 
garner his vote for the bill ex- 
empting natural gas from govern- 
ment price regulation. (Incidental- 
ly Keck has given $5,000 toward 
President Eisenhower's re-election 
campaign this year.) 


In the past, Case was not so 
squeamish. Perlo says: “Case was 
sent to Congress in 1938, along 
with Karl Mundt {of Mundt- Nix- 
on infamy), through a special fund 
which included contributions of 
$5,000 from Col. Robert McCor- 
mick of the Chicago ‘Tribune 
$6,500 from -the duPonts and 
smaller sums from other outstand- 
ing reactionaries of the period,” 
including the. Mellons, Pews, 
Sloans. and top tycoons. 

* 

IN HIS work Perlo traces the 
use of Wall Street financial power 


So oe “ Se 


thad no voice whatsoever.” 
ee that the American people, 


= ame 4 |tial cuts are in sight. Don’t be kid- 
if 24 |ded by promises for this year. 
1 | Most federal taxes go into defense. 
= -4|Defense can be 
4 \time, but not muc 


average family’s income going to 
jfederal income taxes alone and 
‘more than double this 
jeollected indirectly 

jstate and local levies, taxation can‘ 
tbe a major issue in the elections. 


to insure the nomination of Eisen- 
hower rather than Taft in the 1952) 
Republican convention. 


As to the Democratic Party, or- 
ganized labor, though its contribu- 
tions are considerable, its influ- 
ence on that party is small com- 
pared with the big moneyed con- 
tributors. “In contrast to the 25 
percent of Democratic Party funds 
supplied by labor’ ‘Perlo writes, 
“and the majority of the party’s 
votes supplied by labor, only six 
percent of the delegates to the 
1952 National Convention were 
from the trade unions, Even this 
is a significant gain over the sif- 
uation 20 years earlier when labor 


Other significant money ques- 
tions behind stage in the election 
campaign pertain to taxes. Both 
political parties take the position 
despite 
the usual griping, .are pretty well 
satisfied with the present tax 
structure. Listen to the Kiplinger 


recent promotion letters: “Taxes: 
will stay high. No really substan- 


red down in 
for 10 years.” 


This cynical assumption is chal- 


me.«=«sjjlenged in Labor Research Asso-} 
ae Hed |Ciation’s booklet “The Burden of 
Scene es page - " hi h 
fete canoes. nana ea axes, wiic 


shows that the 
“vast rat-hole” of “defense” is the 
prime reason for this burden, and 
that it. can be more than “pared 
down” now. 

Failure of Congress to vote any- 
thing like needed monies for 


Washington agency in one of its! 


schools, hospitals, medical research 
and other social services is based 
on the same bipartisan support for | 
big armaments, The pam het 


tary “programs” and points out 
how hundreds of millions -of tax- 


excesses 
and through military aid to foreign 
dictators. 


“= 


* 
WITH almost 10 percent of the 


tage 
- through 


. |The business advisory’ services ‘tell 


t goes | 
‘into the colossal waste of the mili- 


payers dollars are drained away by, 
|}Pentagon procurement 


us that tax cuts will not be need- 


FATHER AND SON: OLD JOHN D AND NELSON ' 


ed this year “to boost business 
... or for politics.” But here, too, 
the cynical line of the politicians 
can be countered with the facts 
and arguments in the new LRA 


booklet.- 


Meanwhile the price index of 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
rose 0.7 percent between May and 
June this year, the biggest. month- 
ly rise in more than five years. 


It is now at an all-time peak, 
higher than the previous record set 


in October, 1953. 

The latest advance was due 
primarily to the two percent rise 
in the cost of food between May 
and June. Food prices showed 


their sharpest jump for any month 
since January, 1951, (but the food 
index was still 2°9 percent lower 
than its peak of August, 1952). 
But food is now 140 percent high- 
er than it was before World War 
(I. Housing is nearly 60 percent 
higher; apparel nearly 100 per- 
cent, 


In releasing the latest figures, 
BLS economists indicated that 
prices continued to “creep up’ in 
July. “So ... get set for mild 
prices . . . another bit of inflation” 
warns one of the Washington con- 
fidential services. General conclu- 
sion of U.S. News and World Re- 
port i as “The 52-cent dollar 
is due to shrink even more in the 
months just ahead. It has dr6pped - 
woe 100 in 1939 to 51.8 in May, 
1956. : 


These are a few of the factors 
that will be operating among the 
electorate until we go to the polls 
in November, and they may well 
become a decisive issue by then. 
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_ Peace Prospects Improve 


festern Powers Suffer 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


setback in Suez Crisis Z 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


= 


NOT SINCE 


THE colonial Sowers: backed by the U. S.; suffered 


a fiasco in Vietnam have they had 'their ears pinned back so drastically as in 
the current Suez canal crisis. True the crisis still simmers. The British and 
French still threaten war measures. Dulles said he understood the British and French 


position to be based on their “right” to. use force because Egyptian nationalization of the 
canal “provoked” the colonial powers. But when all that is said and after noting that the 


situation is still far from solution 
the setback to colonialism is al- 
ready an accomplished fact. Ob- 
~ serve what happened to the major 
move made by Britain and France, 
with the sanction of John Foster 
‘ Dulles. They decided, on their 
own, and without consulting the 
other powers involved, to call a 
24-nation conference in London 
on Aug. 16. At first the big ques- 
tion was whether enough countries 
would acoept. 

Now the British and French are 
worrying about those who have ac- 
cepted the invitation. The accept- 
ance by some countries carries with 
it a death notice of the British 
plan to revoke Egyptian nationali- 
zation of the canal and to reestab- 


lish control by the colonial powers.| _ 


* ° 
THUS Prime Minister Nehru 
accepted, and immediately India, 
not the French and British spon- 
sors, become the key country at 
the forthcoming London meeting. 
India supports the nationalization 
of the canal to the hilt. It stands 
for peaceful negotiation of the dis- 
pute and not the use of force or 
threats of force to impose a solu- 
tion. So Nehru made it clear to 
the British and French that in ac- 
cepting he must have a guarantee 
that Britain itself, not to speak of 
the other participating nations, will 
not be bound to advance decisions. 
Furthermore Nehru accepted on 
the condition that the sovereign 
rights of Egypt are not impaired. 
As U.P. put it in its dispatch from 
New Delhi Aug. 8: “This was for- 
mal approval of Nasser’s nationali- 
zation of the canal.” 
Britain, which had rattled the 
saber along with France, had to 
accept the Nehru conditions— 


| 


NASSER 


otherwise there would not have 
been a London conference: But 
now the London conference 
will be held in the shadow of 
Nehru’s anti-colonial position. The 
British and French  colonialists 
must be sorry they ever decided to 
call that conference. 


Even before the Nehru accept- 
ance spoiled the Western interven- 
tionist plans Harold Callender 
cabled to the N. Y. Times from 
Paris (Aug. 8): 

“There was growing doubt here 
that Britain and France would 
take military action in the Suez 
Canal crisis.” Concerning the 
British-French plans to get sanc- 
tion for their intervention, Callen- 


der added: 


“Some observers suggested that 
the invited nations might have 
ideas vf their own to set against 
the plan the three powers would 
submit to them. Whether they 
sought other solutions or not, they 


were expected to show little en- 
thusiasm for the military occupa- 
tion of the canal zone for which 
France and Britain are preparing, 
at least as a last resort.” 

* 


AS PUBLIC sentiment had a 
chance to jell and express itself 
from New Delhi to Peking, from 
Moscow to Beirut, and also from 
Paris to London and New York, it 
became plain, as in every crisis of 
the last ten years, ‘that the people 
want no war. All the Western gov- 
ernments were jolted, and Wash- 
ington in particular felt it, when 
the Asian and Arab nations brought 
up the possibility of United Na- 
tions actions. Suddenly the West- 
ern attitude to UN was revealed 
for all the world to see. It’s a power 
politics policy. They are happy to 
use UN to win cold war positions, 
and even a hot war occasionally, 
but not as an instrument for ‘sett]- 
ing disputes. 

All this came in the midst of a 


determined effort by the Eisen-/ 


hower Administration to make the 
1956 elections a campaign based 
on PEACE and prosperity. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had to come out 
against a military and warlike solu- 
tion of the Suez crisis. 

This was dictated by more fun- 
damental reasons even than the 
elections. The only way American 
oil interests and military influence 
in the Middle Age can be main- 
tained is in opposition to the Brit- 
ish-French effort to smash the Arab 
nationalist movement. Furthermore 
the Soviet Union was winnin 
enormous prestige all over Asia, all 
over the Middle East, and also in 
Latin America and Africa, beeause 
it supported the rights of the co- 

(Continued on Page 13) 


A Day Among 


~ the fish for Yoshita. With. fresh 


' The author of this article, 
written on tke occasion of the 
llth anniversary of Hiroshima, 
Jorge Zalamea, is a distinguished 
writer, critic and poet, from Co- 
lombia. He is a member of the 

World Peace Council. 


(On 11th Anniversary of 
Hiroshima) 
By JORGE ZALAMEA 

In the early hours of 
morning a mist stretches in 
a shining band across the 
landscape, cutting it in two. 
Below, the polished stems of 
the bamboos stir, displaving 
their plumes. Above, on the 
hilltop, a little porcelain tem- 

le,-already shimmering with 
ight, plays hide and seek among 
the pines. Between the bamboos 
and the temple the broad band 
of mist changes color like shot 
silk, now pearl, now rose, now 
honey. 

Yoshita laughs. At first silent- 
ly, inwardly. Then with all his 
uneven teeth and slanting eyes, 
his hands slapping his thighs, 
bending his whole body in re- 
peated bows. 

Yoshita laughs his thanks to 
the dancing bamboos, to the 
powing temple, to the mist 

lushing like a girl's cheeks. 


Then, suddenly, like a needle, 
fear stabs Yoshita in the belly: 
Waat if the mist is contami- 
nated? 
* 


THE LEAVES of the almond 
shiver uneasily and a minute 


later rain begins to drum down 
on the field 


The damp smell of the earth . 


gladdens Yoshita’s heart. The 
cabbage will bé more tender, 
the apricots more succulent, 
heavier each grain of maize... . 

But he frowns, dismissing a 
thought that comes umnbidden: 

What if the rain is contami- 
nated? 

7 


AS NOON draws near Yoshita 
puts more swing and joy into 
his work. There is even a flour- 
ish in the way he crumbles a 
clod of earth between his fin- 
gers, prunes a- diseased branch 
or props up a shoot with a tiny 
stake. ~ 

The pleasurable anticipation 
of dinner starts off a quiet song 
in Yoshita’s pinched frame: 

“At home mv _ esteemed 
mother is cooking the rice and 
seasoning the fish. Quietly and 
busily my esteemed mother is 
cooking the rice and seasoning 


Days 


water my esteemed mother is 
rinsing the bowl in which Yosh- 
ita will mix the soft rice and 
the spicy fish.” 

Mother, rice, fish . . . three 
words that weigh like three bars 
of gold in Yoshita’s heart and 
stomach. 

The noonday call goes “up! 


Yoshita bows to the earth in | 


‘thanksgiving for having allowed 
him to work it. Then he runs 


with twinkling, dancing steps — 


to the house where his mother’s 


' questioning eves await him. 


Then, suddenly, like a blow 
behind the ear, a terrible doubt 
stops him dead in his tracks: 

What if the-rice and fish are 
contaminated? - 

* 
heart is as 


YOSHITA’S 


changeable as the sea, ever in - 


(Continued on Page 33) 


» foamy... 


An Editorial 
AS WE write this, the Democratic Party’s platform 


‘hearings in Chicago have become a major battleground in 


the historic war for civil rights for all Americans. The out- 
come of these hearings will be registered in that Party’s 
convention next week. bat 

_ Northern Democratic leaders know, of course, that 
they cannot hope to win the ‘56 elections unless they keep 
the overwhelming support of the Negro people that has 
been theirs in the past two decades. To the extent, then, 
that the Negro people, the labor movement and their lib- 
eral allies press for a militant civil rights plank, they can 
force the Democratic leadership to go along. 

Because the political conditions of a semi-feudal so- 
ciety still exist in the South, the Democratic politicos in 
that area are not subject to the same direct popular pres- 
sures. They are concerned Iess with a Democratic presiden- 
tial victory than with maintaining their oppressive rule. 

But they, too, are not immune from pressures. For one 
thing, should they split the Democratic Party over the is- 
sue, they run the risk of spurring new-suppressed political 
forces—Negro and democratic-minded white—to inde- 
pendent political action in behalf of the regular Demo- 
cratic ticket. This could be fatal to Dixiecrat, political con- 
trol of the South. 

Then, too, should the Democrats lose control of Con- 
gress, Southern politicians stand to lose key congressional 
chairmanships. 

As far as the country is concerned, there is not much to 
chose between a McCarthy or an Eastland at the head of 
a Senate committee. But these considerations have made 
the Southern politicians wary over any action which might 
split the Democratic Party. They thus increase the ability 
of those battling for a militant civil rights plank, to put that 
plank through. 

Some say it makes little difference what kind of plank 
is adopted since platform pledges are meaningless anyway. 
While the major parties certainly try -to oval their plat- 
form pledges, this view is wrong. 

The convention struggle will not settle the issue, no 
matter how it comes out. But it is one battle, and an impor- 
tant one, in a continuing struggle. If the struggle should 
weaken after the elections, then the outcome of this battle 
will not mean much. , 

But if the struggle should continue to grow intensity, - 
as we think the logic of history will dictate, then the out- 
come of this battle will provide the champions of civil 


rights with an important weapon. | 

Already, Democratic leaders have been forced, under 
strong Negro and labor pressures, to abandon the idea of 
a pious platform declaration in favor of carrying out the 


law of the land. | 
' Adlai Stevenson and others have now begun to advo- 


cate a spelling-out of civil rights—equality of jobs, the 
ballot, transportation, housing—as well as of education and 


important of the Supreme Court decision. 
Just as in 1954, a loosely-knit coalition of labor, Ne- 


gro people, small farmers, liberals, operating through the 
Democratic Party, administered a stinging defeat to Mc- 
Carthyism, so can-such a coalition break the back of Dixie- 
crat resistance to democracy in the 1956 elections. 

The Democratic Party platform struggle is a key as- 
pect of any such effort. s 


Peace Meeting. at Bomb Site : 


- On Aug. 6 the Lith anniversary of the dropping of the first 
atomic bomb at Hiroshima, the Japanese city, was the scene of the 
second World Conference Against Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs. 
Three days later, the delegates from 16 countries, including the So- 


- viet Union, China and the U. S., convened in Nagasaki where the 
second bomb was dropped. | | 


The delegates appealed to the conscience of the world to work 
for disarmament and fer banning all nuclear weapons. In a message 
to the conference Japanese Premier Ichiro Hatoyama expressed 
the “earnest hope that atomic energy, originally developed for de- 
structive purposes, will- henceforth be utilized in the~interests of 
world peace and human happiness.” 

Meanwhile from America the Fellowship of Reconciliation ad- 
dressed an appeal to both President Eisenhower and Soviet Premier 
Bulganin urging a ban on all further test explosions of nuclear 
weapons. — 
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Geni Offical Demands — 
tion’ of N. A.A. CP. 


ATLANTA. —Georgia’s Attorney-General this week proposed a southwide drive to 
“liquidate” the National Association for the Ad vancement of ‘Colored People. The racist offi- 
cial said the NAACP is trying to Me comstiations? hier ecg and our traditional 


pattern of racial segregation.” ee uote jim the less: civilized area of the 
His proposal came as the = 3 co | South, we think the segregationists 
NAACP, through its Negro attor- should know that will NOT stop 
ney F red D. Gray, filed an appeal. Southern Negroes from fighting for 
to the Alabama Supreme Court to, their rights as American citizens.” 
review contempt of court char “i ’ This leading newspaper said that 
yang 10 yr ns i ine Ripe rains more united today in 
evi y a 1ower co . their thinking about racial segrega-' 
ffsing to submit membership rolls. ; | tion and discrimination” than any 
The S NAACP did surrender all time in the nation’s history. | 
other records the court demanded. ' “If they do not operate through 
But its officials said disclosure of the NA ACP.” the editorial said, 
Alabama members would result in. “they will en through some other 
reprisals. : organization of their choosing, .as 
(Gray, 25 year old attorney who they have done in the- past, if not 
actively supported the bus boy- openly them secretly, and the 
cott in Montgomery, said he may unreconstructed South will never 
appeal directly to President Eisen- be able to stop them.” 
hower to reverse the draft board Meanwhile many white, as well 
order to report for Army induction as Negro, trade-unionists in the 
Aug. 16. He is also assistant pas- North and elsewhere, are watch- 
tor of the Holt. St. Church of ing these developments apprehen- 
Christ in Montgomery. Original sively; their unions, engaged in or- 


his draft status was 4-D an Gray! ganizing southern workers, may 
well receive the same treatment. 


told reporters “the only reason my 
draft status was changed was be- 

Haldane Warns 
On Atom-Tests 


cause of my activities in the bus 
boyctt. If he ss drafted Mont- 
Premature deaths in future gen- 
erations would run into several 


gomery will have only one Negro 
lawyer left.) 
“Even in the remote contingency hundred thousands if atom bombs 
continue to explode for another 


_ ; meh neces 7 wien wi ped 20 or 30 years 
wig A eg | This witnieny was given by Pro- 
fessor J. B. Haldane, the British 
biologist and geneticist, Cal- 


POLIO ISN'T DEAD YET 
, An Editorial 
THE OUTBREAK of polio in alarming dimensions in © 
Chicago poses serious health questions for the rest of the 
country. This is all the more patent since the U. S. Public 
Health Service last week said it would give up state allo- 
cations of Salk polio vaccine, on the premise that the short- 
age is over and any doctor or health agency can get all the 
vaccine desired. 
' The Health Service did not tell the whole story. One 
third of all children got no shots at all, though the supply is 
“plentiful.” Over half getting-shots received only one when 


ATTORNEY FRED CRAY 


South Carolina has barred NAACP 
members from state, county, muni- 
cipal and ‘school employment and 
also revoked the tax-exempt status 
of any church or similar building 
used Me NAACP meetings. 
Growing Negro Se to 
these moves was ae 
lead editorial in nly Ca 
Courier this a as which said 


* 

GEORGIA’S Attorney General 
Cook said it was “Georgia's next 
move” to join Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and South Car- 
olina in “cracking down” on the 
NAACP. Louisiana and Alabama 
have banned NAACP activities. 


THE WEEK IN CIVIL LIBERTIES in 


° Deny War Hero’s Disability Pay 
° PHA Ends i dem Oaths 


VETERAN’S DISABILITY 
payments to Robert Thompson, ~ 
winner of the Distinguished 
Service Cross, and Communist 
leader, continued to be barred 
by the Board of Veterans Ap- 
peals which upheld an earlier 
action by a lower body. Alleged 
speeches during the Korean war 
was given as the reason. 


Thompson won the a at 
Burma. and later got pu meses 


tuberculosis after being - 
ed. He is one of the fitst 11 
top Communist leaders convict- 
ed under the Smith ‘Act and is 
in the federal penitentiary at At- 
lanta. 

The appeal hearing was my 
10. Thompson's lawyer, R 
Z. Lewis contended that om 
charges against his client were 
vague and broad, and attacked 
the procedures, as well as the 
VA's jurisdiction. Payments of 
$30.15 a month to Thompson’s 
wife and children will not be 
cut off, but the $67 a month 
disability payments Thompson 
would receive will be sto 

Simon W. Gerson, legis tive 
chairman of the N. Y. Commu- 
nist Party said the VA's action 
is “ominous for free speech in 
America.” An — to the 
Federal Courts will be pressed 
speedily, Gerson said. 

* 


AMERICANS CONVICTED 
of alleged “subversion” will be 
denied social security payments 
as the result of a provision 
sneaked into the amended so- 
cial security: act. Under terms 
of the amencment, courts are 
granted “discretionary powers” 
to deny payments as an addi- 
tional penety in conviction. 
What disposition will be made 
of employer and employe con- 
tributions paid with the Social 
Security administration is not 
known. 

* 

THE ANNOUNCEMENT by 
the Public Housing au in 
Washington that it will at- 


; 


*Thorner in December, 1952. 


Senate majority refusal to con- 


tempts to require loyalty oaths 
from tenants in low-cost public 
housing may bring an end to 
the charges brought by the San 
Francisco Housing authority 
against Mrs. Mollie Thorner. A 
California judge upheld the 
SFHA’s -suit to evict Mrs. 


The ACLU for Northern Cali- 
fornia appealed it. The national 
OHA, which lost 25 suits so far 
—including two which the US 

igh court refused to review— 
said last week that the Justice 
Department indicated the loyal- 
ty oath requirement was “tem- 
 asog Ae “ that ended 


NINE QUAKER leaders of 
Philadelphia _protested congres- 
sional ‘interference in their re- 
ligious affairs because a 2-mem- 


ber House Un-American Com- 
mittee was into the 
Quakers’ internal afar 


MORE BAR LEADERS and 
civic groups continued to back 
Gov. Meyner (D-NJ) in his de- 
nuntiation of the GOP's state 


the appointment of former 
Judge John O. Bigelow as a gov- 
ernor of Rutgers University. 
The Senate Oe because 
Bigelow served as counsel for a- 
teacher who pleaded the fifth 
amendment before the Un-Amer- 
ican committee. The ensuing 
furore to the Senate’s actign has 
caused it to_reconsider their re- 
jection, but the final outcome is 
ee 


| Reports seeping out of certain. 
‘say this quiz is going all 


cutta. 

He told a rally marking the 
tenth anniversary of the dropping 
of an atom bomb on Hiroshima, 
that many of the deaths might be 
pre-natal. 


CP SEEKS PROPOSALS 
FOR 1956 PLATFORM 


An imvitation to send pro- 
posals for incorporation into the 
Communist Party 1956 platform 
was. issued last week by William 
Schneiderman, chairman of the 
Party’s platform drafting com- 
mittee. The suggestions should — 
be in the hands of the committee 
by Sept. 1. They should be ad- 
dressed to Albert Blumberg, sec- 


retary of the committee at 101 | 
_West 16th St., New York City. 


three are regarded as necessary for immunity. It is known 
that most children got shots through school programs. To- 
day, during vacation, it costs $5 to $10 a shot from a private 


doctor. Workin; 
have been faced 


gelass families with two or more children 
with the need to pay $40 and more to vac- 


cinate their children with at least two of the required shots. 
And Chicago shows the results. Most of its 600-odd cases _ 
are in a single low-income area. Of these less than 10 per 
cent got any vaccine at all. Half the victims are in the six- 
months to five year age group. Not going to. school, they 


got no shots. 


- The Administration with its fetish of private- enterprise 
has decreed that six private drug companies manufacture 
the vaccine, and also that it be administered through pri- 


vate doctors so far as possible. 


Hence there is no comp 


or adequate assurance that all children will- receive it. 
Canada and several western European countries saw 
to it all children got all three shots free. The U. S.A. may 


well take note in the interest 


of our young. 


oo 


Gambling Payoff to Politicos 
Scored By Unions As State Probe 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT.—Gambling and the numbers racket which 
has béen making payoffs to politicans in industrial cities 
alongside the Detroit River, has become the subject of a 


| 


grand jury investigation. The cities, 
so far, where politicians have been 
named are Evorse, that sits under 
the shadow of the Great Lakes 
Steel Mill, as does its sister city, 
River Rouge, which is also being 
looked at. 

An energetic young judge Theo- 
dore Bohn, backed up by Governor 
Mennen Williams and State Attor- 
ney General Thomas Kavanagh 
(Dem) is in charge of the seatch 
to see where the tangien skeins of 
graft and payoffs lead, after they 
leave the nickel politiciarfs. Its the 
nickel politicians at present who 
are making the headlines and get- 
ting their faces in print. 

BUT an uneasy calm hangs over 
Detroit. Newsmen sense g 
is in the wind bigger than the con- 
viction of: a few “apple stealers.” 


Fearn 


7 se oe 
d Sy " okt 


plant oe. the numbers 
rackets fest most of Detroit 
and Wayne County. 

State Attorney General Thomas 
Kavanagh has stated that he has 
— more evidence than has been 
ts by a “confession” of a 
a cop in Ecorse. The press 
here, depending on the companies: 
for heavy advertising are scrupu- 
lously ignoring. any mention of in- 
plant numbers rackets. 


It is believed however that Gov- 
ernor Williams and Kavanagh have | 28S 
no such scruples,-and Republicans 
are having nightmares about what| Ut 
may. be cor - right after the 
primaries, Aug 

The Michigan Republican Party, 
heavy with dough from 
corporations, is charged by Neil 
Staebler, State Democratic Party 


siete: Ah Menten A ate 


“contributions.” 

DURING the Kefauver investi- 
gations here some years ago, Gor- 
don L. Walker, chief of the Ford 
spy division admitted that his es- 
timate of the take on numbers ran 
from one to a hundred million dol- 
lars a year in Ford Rouge plant 
alone. 

Fortune | Magazine some years 
ago published a survey of the num- 
bers racket take in auto plants in 
this area and said it reached $75 
million a year. 

The trade union movement 
wants it cleaned out and has want- 
‘ed it cleaned out for years: UAW 
ggg cg Emil - Mazey, 

repeatedly blasted in-plant 
gambling and called for its rooting 

out. Walter Reuther, UAW presi- 
dent, has likewise scored it. 

The unions know that a. union 
man who spent his time picking up- 
the| numbers is not going to be pick- 
ing up grievances or new union 
members. 


The corporations want 


nothin 
Car; better than to have + blackmad - 


— 


_ (Contmed en Page 15): 
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How State Rooks 

Philly _ Jobless 

PHILADELPHIA 

Dear Editor: 
Negroes in ‘Philadelphia are 


- going over to the GOP by the 


thousands because of unfair em- 


ployment practices by the State 
, Employer-Unemployment Com- 
pensation office and the public 


assistance office. ) 
When you make application 
for unemployment compensation 
the employer fails to OK the ap- 
agen which is necessary to 
eligible. If you have bonds 
and savings for two-months sup- 
port and the service of a lawyer 
until your case is heard in the 
Court of Appeals you are most 
likely to receive compensation. 
If you have to apply for pub- 
lic assistance you are compelled 
to sign a bond and upon return 
to work you get a notice to re- 


port to the public assistance 
_ claims agent. There you are told 
how much -you owe the State. 


If you don't pay the said amount 


3 you are going to jail. This is all 


supposed to haye been the agree- 


_ ment when you received assist- 


ance. Quite a scheme! The 


‘worker pays for being unem- 


ployed and the employer re- 


_ ceives a payroll tax reduction. 


The same thing happens to 


recipients of public assistance 


who _become eligible for pen- 


gions. To read these henchmen 


in the daily papers you would 
think they are saviors of man- 
kind when, at the same time, 


_ they are taking the food from 


the table of the underprivileged 


people of the_nation. 


; 
. 
; 
! 
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Emily Dickinson 


| —And Ben Levine 


Dear Editor: 


In his column on Emily Dick- 


- inson, July 1, 1956, it seems to 
_me that Leyjne conceals behind 


a sentimentality a basic anti- 
humanism which should not go 


— unchallenged. 


i 


The father of Emily Dickinson 
forbade her interest in the young 
man whom she loved exuber- 
antly and who longed to marry 
her, as the research of Genevive 

Taggard brought to light a 
good many years ago. 

Eventually she turned to po- 
‘etry in much the spirit of Hein- 
rich Heine, who wrote “Out of 
my large sufferings do I make 
my little songs.” But according 
to Ben Levine, “perhaps” we 
should thank her father as well 
as censure him, “for having kept 
his daughter enclosed in his cot- 
tage.” Otherwise, says Levine, 
she might have wasted her 
energy on “washing and clean- 
ing and breeding” for some “or- 
dinary male.” 


There with a vengéance is 
the voice of paternalism and 
dictation of the lives of others— 
for their own good, of course. 
As it happens, her father had 
not even any knowledge of nor 
interest in her creative abilities, 
except her ability to cook. 

Nor is it true that “she was 
aware of her greatness, though 
she never published her work.” 
She showed a very few of her 
verses to a prominent cultured 


friend, who criticized them in a - 


kindly way for not rhyming me- 
chanically, and she had $0 little 


confidence in the real worth of | 


a. - 
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WILLIAM ALBERTSON 


CONGRATULATIONS 
to Joseph Lash, newspaper 
writer, for informing the 
members of the Communist 


Party through the pages of 
the New York Post of Sunday, 


uly 22, that there are basic po-. 


foitel differences within its Na- 
tional Committee, what these 
differences are, and who repre- 
sents what point of view. I am 
glad that it was Lash and not 
Winchell or Woltman. At least 
Lash is no reactionary. But it 
should have been Dennis and 
Foster; it should have been 
Gates and Max of the Daily 
Worker. Not Lash. 

I am certain that Joe Lash, 
as clever a reporter as he might 
be, could not have sucked his 
article out of his thumb. Not be- 
ing a Communist leader, how- 
ever, he could not have obtain- 
ed his information first hand 
from participation in the debates. 
He no doubt obtained it from 
someone who did _ participate. 
But Gates and Max, editor-in- 
chief and. managing editor, re- 
spectively, of the Daily Work- 
er, and Foster and Dennis—all 
participants in the debate, have 
this information first hand. 

But the fact of the matter is 
that the membership must find 
out from non-Communist seurces 
that a policy struggle is going 
on. 

In the statement of the Dis- 
cussion Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, printed every Sun- 
day in The Worker at the top of 
the discussion page, it says, “For 
only an open, Fai and vigorous 
discussion in which every mem- 
bér honestly and frankly states 
his or her position, can guaran- 
tee that we will emerge with a 


} 
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The American Road to Socialism 


A special Section Devoted to Discussion of tne Past and Perspectives of the Communist 
Party and the American Left. Edited by Discussion Committee, Communist Party 


\ 


Criticism, Self-Criticism, and Hypocrisy. 


Statement of the Committee 


Some weeks ago, this commit- 
tee announced the opening of a 
public discussion. on the report 
of Comrades Eugene Dennis, 
and Claude Lightfoot and Max 
Weiss to the National Committee 


of the CPUSA and urged the 


fullest participation of all Par- 
ty members and organizations. 

In this issue we continue to 
print articles that have been re- 
ceived. 


initiated is, of course, not entirely 
new. For some time now, there 
has been intense debate in the 


ranks of the Party on all phas- 
es of our work. A profound proc- 
ess of re-examination is going 
on. There are differences of opin- 
ion within our ranks on a whole 


host of questions. There is_noth- 


ining slarming about this. For 
only an open, frank and vigor- 
ous discussion in which every 


member honestly and frankly 
states his or her position, can 


The discussion now being in- . guarantee that we will emerge 


with a stronger party and one 
more capable of truly serving 


the ~American people and the 
cause of Socialism. 

We trust that this discussion 
will mark a new stage; in that 
it will help further deepen our 
cndaaading of the past, both 
in its positive and negative fea- 


. ture, as well as_ increasingly 


bring forth much more think- 
ing with regard to future per- 
spectives. ; 

We urge upon everyone full- 
est participation in this discus- 
sion. 

DISCUSSION COMMITTEE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


stronger party and one more 
capable of truly serving and ad- 
vancing the welfare of the Amer- 
ican people and the cause of so- 
cialism.” 

The other evening I attended 
a meeting of a New York State 
C.P. Draft Resolution Commit- 
tee. Part of the discussion there 
was on “how to stimulate the dis- 
cussion.” 

The discussion will be stimu- 
lated only if the leadership is 
also part of the “open, frank and 
vigorous discussion” which it it- 
self calls for. “Open” means 
open; not behind closed doors, 
only for selected ears. 


The leadership has not kept 
the membership informed of its 
discussions, of the theory and 
policy struggles, of who takes 
what position and why, etc. The 
membership still does not know 
what has recente at the last 
three National Committee meet- 
ings. All it knows is composed 
of the final printed reports, the 
resolution on the Khruschev re- 
port, and a few articles which 
may or may not be edited or non- 


,and advancing the welfare of 
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edited speeches. Why is the 
membership not informed of 
who said what at these meet-- 
ings? This does not make for 
“open and frank” discussion. The 
leadership is acting as if the 
party is theirs exclusively, that 
the membership exists for the 
purpose of being “mobilized” 


Nationality Groups Without Guidance 


By CHARLES DEMETRI 
CHICAGO. 


READING the reports of 
Dennis, Lightfoot and 
Weiss, I find a-very clear 
way of putting things the 
way they should be put and 
examined; so we may able in the 
future to create a program for 
the American working class, 
with fewer errors than the one 
we adopted in 1945-56, the er- 
rors of which are well taken by 
Dennis report. 

But still in this report we see 
a shortcoming—not considering 
the nationality groups which ac- 
cording to our estimate in 1939 
composed 45 percent of the 
American voters. (That is, the 


naturalized first and second gen- 


erations). This group in the past 
had a very important movement 
and its activities coordinated by 
the leadership of the Party. 


What we see during the pres- 


| ent difficult period of our Party 


is that these groups are left de- 
caying without guidance, with- 
out cooperative decisions, with- 
out even consultation on some 
very grave questions. 

Each group makes its policy 
and acts on its own without any 
checking on its activities. From 
time to time, somebody comes 
down, gives it some information 


about certain decisions, examines 


its work and that is all. No. 
checkup, no continuation of dis- 
cussions, no collective decisions. 

If we recognize that many er- 
rors were made in the past by 


| decisions without consultation, I 


believe more will be made in 
the future if we don’t establish 
organization in such a way that 
all these groups cooperate and 


make decisions applicable to 


their respective nationalities. 

These groups are attacked 
very bitterly by the law and 
many of their leaders were de- 
ported or are depoftable. In 
many cases the heads of com- 
mittees are in this category. 
What will the Party do so this 
condition is repaired and the na- 
tionality groups brought to their 
proper type of existence and ac- 
tivities? 

All these groups have the 
—- of D.P.’s. Nothing is 
one by our Party to create a 
program in this direction. The 


Romanian and Polish press is 
attacked ‘bitterly lately. What 
will the party do to guide this 
group on hgw to protect their 
press. 

How in general this group will 

be valuable in the elections of 
1956. It is true that the general 
oo applies to them too, 
ut a specific discussion will 
strengthen their organizations 
and will organize them in such 
a way so they will be able to 
give all they can in the def€at of 
the Cadi government. 


The XXth Congress should be 
separately discussed with them, 
because the countries of their 
origin are involved in the pro- 
gram of the USSR, and the er- 
rors which were committed by 
the cult of the individual affects 
them more and they have many 
questions to answer to members 
of their nationality groups. 


am 


A Proposed Resolution 
on Choosing Delegates 
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A group of 10 party members 
gathered for a pre-convention 
discussion send the following 
resolution: 

That the party take adequate 
steps to insure direct club rep- 
resentation of the general mem- 
bership at the National Conven- 
tion, and as active participants 
in the discussion and convention 
business. 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 
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for the “line” once the leaders 
establish it. 

We have forgotten all the edi- 
torials and articles in the Daily 
Worker only a few short weeks 
ago which with the greatest in- 
dignation criticized the leadership 
of the Soviet Communist Party 
for not themselves releasing th 
Khruschev report on Stalin an 


' for permitting Dulles to steal a 


march on them, so to say? How 
hollow that criticism now sounds 
in the face of the Lash article. 
Comrades of the -National 
Committee: Why do you not in- 
form the membership of what 
is going on and what is being 
said in your debates, and b 
whom? Why did you let it lea 
through the New York Post? How 
about turning some of that same 
indignation against ourselves, in 
real self-criticism? Is it-a fact 
that we have no confidence in 


‘the ability of our membership 


to participate in this great de- 
bate on an equal footing, to hel 
om correct theory and car 
icy 

The membership.will soon be 
called upon to elect delegates to 
state and national conventions 
where these delegates, amongst 
other things, will elect a new 
leadership. How can they act 
with full knowledge and intelli- 
aco THEN if they are not in- 
ormed NOW of the inner Na- 
tional Committee debates, the 
opinions mony taken by every 
comrade on. National Com- 
mittee, &s well as the final reso- 
lutions adopted. The membership 
participation in this way now, 
with full knowledge, could con- 
ceivably help the present lead-— 


~ ership come to more correct con- 


clusions sooner. 

The Soviet Party leadership, 
by circulating widely and dis- 
cussing the Krushchev report on 
Stalin amongst the party and 
non-party rank and file, is help- 
ing thereby to guarantee that the 
Soviet masses will never again 
permit another one-man leader- 
ship situation to develop with 


its ‘attendant dictatorship and 


brutalities. At least, since Stalin’s 
death, they aré learning to have 
confidence in their membership 
and in the masses of Soviet peo- 


—~, ple. The process of the “down- 


acing of Stalin is also a pro- 
cess of mass education against 
one-man rule and dictatorship, 
and for the involvement of mil- 
lions in the future development 
of socialist democracy. . 

Perhaps less arrogance, more 
humility and modesty, and some 
confidence in our membership 


- rather than contempt for them 


(for objectively, that is what it 
is--contempt), may help us over- 
come .the present party -crisis. 
After all, as isolated as our party 
is, it is still the membership 
which is at the point of political 
and organizational production, in 
daily touch with non-party peo- 
ple to.,some extent. That  de- 

a) 
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| The American Road to Socialism 
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A Return to the Mainstream of Jewish Life 


By HY MANDELL 

WHY HAS our National 
Committee still not seen fit, 
after many years of neglect, 
to display an awareness of 
the Jewish question? This 
question should come under 
review now, not only because 
it is long overdue, but also be- 
cause we live in a coun 
which has -the largest Jewi 
community in the world. 

In this field of work we: have 
also put ourselves all the wa 
rood Lage Ramage ae s r 

ing re, inca e yet o 
reshaping our policy so that we 
can find our way back onto the 


road that will bring us into the ~ 


mainstream pf Jewish life and 
thereby assist us to make a real- 
ly meaningful contribution in 
: struggle of the American 
_ people as a whole for peace, de- 
mocracy, security and socialism. 
Over many years comrades 
engaged in Jewish work have 
en out on many issues 
which were vitally important to 
the Jewish people. Because of 
our know-it-all attitudes and 
past answérs, giving directives 
to the*Jewish people (from the 
outside looking in) we only tend- 


ed to make our isolation more 
complete. And incidentally this 
also had its counter-effect on 
many of our people working in 
these mass organizations. To 
this day some comrades working 
in the larger Jewish mass organ- 
izations are not satisfied with 
our position on the Mideast 
crisis and unfortunately still be- 
lieve that arms to Israel is the 
best solution. 

The 1946 resolution on Com- 
munist work among the Jewish 
masses, the Williamson 1950 re- 
— in behalf of the National 

ommittee, “For a United 
Front Policy Among the Jewish 
People — Sharpen the Struggle 
Against Bourgeois Nationalism” 
(this title bears within itself the 


seeds of our isolation) and the, 


two articles by Comrade Rosen 
in’ the 1953 Political Affairs, 
“On Zionism and Bourgeois Na- 


tionalism,” while they contain - 


many fine points, which we 
haven't even tried to put into 
application as yet, nevertheless 
in an overall analysis, head 
us straight for left field. Each of 
the reports and the discussion 
articles indicate that the main 
enemy of the Jewish er is 
not big business, but Social De- 
mocracy, bourgeois nationalism 
and assimilationism. . 

I do not mean to imply that 
discussions on the question of 
bourgeois nationalism, etc., are 
not important. Of course they 
are, but not in the manner 
which pay have been project- 
ed heretofore. All our viest 
and most learned ideological and 
theoretical artillery is zeroed in 
- On re su ly main tar- 
, Ww 


~ with the open collaboration of 
their Mt age 


the reac- 
tionary forces of our country. 
Since these reactionaries were 
trying to. disrupt the unity or 
common actions of the demo- 
cratic forces in Jewish life, it 
was important to build up the 
American Jewish Labor Coun- 


cil as a vehicle to counteract 


these Social - Democratic ma- 
chinations. - , , 
This organization, another of 
our Left centers, folded up. 
Where we tended to go in the 
proper direction and develop 
perspectives of work in the Jew- 
ish mass organizations, some- 
how we had to drag along our 
organizations, and give them 
their proper place in our over- 


‘all planning. And when these 


“advanced centers” did manage 
to get into. some united front 


base it didn’t last. Besides 


the influence of objective condi- 
tions, our “advance” programs, 
slogans and methods of work 
continually plagued us. 

Just as we find that we must 
shed. and revise some of our 
thinking and methods of work 


which this re-examination is dis- 
closing, so those comrades en- 
gaged in Jewish work, with the 
assistance of the National Com- 
mittee, must evaluate and ex- 
amine the status and composi- 
tion of the Jewish community 
in our country and adopt a pro- 
gram that is both realistic and 
modest, to which we can apply 
ourselves to bring us closer and 
finally help to make us an in- 
comma: part of the Jewish com- 
munity. I believe that more 
knowledge and an appreciation 
of the contributions made by 
the Jewish people in the devel- 
opment of our*democracy and 
the history of our country can- 
not be. over-emphasized. An ef- 
fort. in this direction was begun 
by the Jewish Left (although 
not exclusively) during the re- 
cent Tercentennial celebrations. 

Our approach to Jewish work 
for too long a time has been 
weighted down with the think- 
ing and cultural patterns of our 
Jewish. comrades and _ intellec- 
tuals, who brought with them 
to this country the rich politi- 
cal, intellectual and trade union 


experiences from Czarist Rus- 
sia, pre-war Poland, and other 
countries, It is these comrades 
who helped forin the nucleus 
and devoted core of our party 
in its formative days. To this 
day, their rich class struggle 
traditions and experiences have 
sustained them and helped us 
in carrying on, despite all the 
corrupting influences of our so- 
ciety' and the sectarianism of 
our movement. The Jewish Left 
(Yiddish speaking sector) has 
been and still is_a firm, loyal 
base of strength for our move- 
ment. 

But the thinking, forms of 
organization, methods of work, 
interests and outlook of these 
older Jewish comrades have 


been static and inflexible for a - 


long time. It is these comrades 
in the leadership of the Jewish 
movement who through the 
press and mass _ organizations 
which they have led for many 
years have in the main set poli- 
cy in Jewish work. 

’ I believe that a change is 
due. A fresh approach is need- 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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What Form 


By S. G. 
CHICAGO. 
WITH THE victorious 
Socialist Revolution, Com- 
munist parties were organiz- 
ed workers all over the 


‘world modeled after the con- 


cepts of organization of the 
Bolshevik Party. Since that time 
we Americans in our patriotic 
struggle for the rights of the 
American people have trained 
several generations of Com- 
munist cadres. 


Hundreds of ‘thousands of 
men and women, who passed 
through our ranks, learned of the 
struggle for socialism, and mil- 
lions of Americans are aware 
of the fact that we Communists 
propose a socialist society. 

Yet despite our positive ac- 
complishments, we have been 

lagued by left sectarianism, a 
ck of inner democracy, nepo- 
tism, andthe cult of the indi- 
vidual that emasculates free dis- 
cussion when an admired lead- 
er of our party takes a position. 

Too, we are stifled by an or- 
ganizational sectarianism under 
which personal -loyalty to the 
party leadership, important as 
it is, becomes more important 
than the struggle for socialist 
principles, , 

We can add to this the cavalier 
way in which sincere, class-con- 


from the rolls, or 
after years of de- 


votion and lo ay Fg the cause 
of ‘socialism. fs because of 
the of organization that we 
have? All indjcations point to a 
social organism out of tune with 
the present historical condition 
prevailing in the United States. 
*» 

THE FORM of organization 
‘is based on Lenin’s 
democratic central- 
to say, we took over 


been dro 


concept o 
ism. hat is 
the format 


tion. This, “is le, 
eageessape in a where 

was the Bo ; - that 
led the first Socialist Revolution, 
and emerged through war and 
tion. ‘But the Bo ik Party 


Should Party Take? 


revolutionary tactics to)get even 
the most elementary concessions. 
The 1905 revolution, so brutally 
crushed by the Tsar, convinced 
the Russian people that their 
only salvation was the ,over- 
throwing of - Tsarist. regime. 


LENIN sparked the organiza- 
tion of the Bolshevik Party to 
implement this decision of the 

ussian masses in ‘general, but 
in particular, to make possible 
the Socialist Revolution. (The 
revolutionary ferment among the 
Russian people was already evi- 
dent in the 1890s, and Comrade 
Lenin succeeded, after years of 
struggle, in forming the. Bolshe- 


~-vik Party in 1912, a year in which 


scious elements in the party. have ~ 


revolutionary _ outbreaks took 
place among the workers and 
peasants of Russia, and even in 
their armed forces). The histori- 
cal situation in Russia called for 
the organization of a cohesive, 


‘monolithic force for socialism, - 


operating on the principles of 
democratic. centralism, to lead 
the. revolution. 

Does it foHow.théen that we 
must model our party along the 
lines of the Communist Party of 


democratic principles in the 
American tradition. We can be 
confident that this new mass 
party for socialism will never 
desert the cause of the working 


class simply because we have | 


the trained Communist cadre, the 
hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple who have passed through 
our ranks,. and especially the 
millions of Americans who under- 
stand that socialism is a reality 
and an example that exists in 
one-third of the world. 

- Should we move into a situa- 
tion-that is a revolutionary one, 
wwe can then adopt, if we choose 
the Bolshevik type of organiza- 
tion. We have the experience, the 
standards,’ and the know-how, 
things that the Russians had to 
learn the hard way. Further, we 
have an enormous working class 
that has shown how well disci- 

lined it is at the trade union 


vel. 
* 


‘WHAT form will this new 


party take? As with the general 
run of American organizations, 
this could be in the form of 
autonomous groups that affiliate 
through local and state—bodies 
to the national office. The gen- 
eral policies would be laid down 
at the national conventions, with 
the state conventions laying out 
specific policies to carry out the 

isions of the national con- 
vention. Locally, the clubs 
would work out their policies 
to implement and carry out the 
recommendations of both state 


— and national conventions. Com- 


the Soviet Union? I submit that 
this is. the nub and crux of our 
present crisis! It is clear that we 
in America have not been in 
revolutionary ferment, and that 


our party, organizationally gear- 


‘ ed to this concept ef organizing 


lly -with- 
out considering our own situa-— 
. “bie A estate 


jhution- 


— *- 


peasantry were forced to adopt’ 


and leading ‘the revolutionary fer- 
ment of the masses, is eating it- 


complete and our party destroy- 
ed as @ j 


— factor in 
- Ti unless. we can 


Beas sh ae ‘ 
WHAT WE need now is a 
to all honest.mmen and 


women, 


and founded on completely 


oe 


- with a new party of 


plete democracy would be prac- 


ticed in all ts of organiza- 
tional work, and this would be 
a natural result of such auto- 
nomous 
tarily affiliate to a central body. 
This organization, of course, 
would be open to all people who 
honestly profess socialist ideas. 
This is just one of many paths 
that the new mass party for so- 
cialism could. take. But this is 
the one that the writer feels 
would be the most successful. 
We can carry on the ideologi- 
cal struggle for socialism in this 
way among the widest Ameri- 
can masses. We can wen and 
spark the immediate demands 


of the people from a much wid- | 


er base, and carry ge weight 
Wé can put an end to the eft 
sectarianism, the splits, the doc- 
trinairism and the isolation that 
has plagued the left-wing move- 
ment. We can achieve the widest 
bag, Ao a  - 
‘a‘free’ and democratic Americal 


— that volun- 
lat 
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Letters from 


(Continued from Page 6) 
her secret output that on- her 
death-bed she asked her sister 
to destroy. what she would find. 

Four poems of hers were pub- 
lished during her lifetime with- 
out her prior knowledge, and the 
uneventfulness of. their reception 
contributed nothing to her own 


’ 


confidence in them. At most she © 


could have had the wan satis- 
faction of sometimes feeling that 


something she had _ written 
“seemed to her” very good. 


Levine fails not only of hu- 


manism but of any real critical 
understanding of the uncom- 
promisingly rebellious quality 
which was the essence of her 
poetic greatness, and which ex- 
pressed itself in her view even 


‘of the world outside herself! In 


the audacities of her imagery 
and phraseology, the profound 
impertinence of -her ohallenge 
to Deity, etc. 

Also since when was Poe a 
“contemporary” of Emily Dickin- 
son? Poe died in 1849, atewhich 


time Emily Dickinson was 19 © 


years old, with her decades of 
poetic output still ahead of her. 
—W. R. 


~ 


Heart of 
The Controversy 


HARTFORD, Coin. 
Dear Editor: 


The West now faces a suc- 


cessfully industrialized Russia. 
Russia achieved - this industrial 
success in forty years. . This 
makes an irresistible magnet for 
the millions upon millions of 

ple in the new nations that 
ck emerged since the war, and 
that are about to emerge. They, 
too, want to leap, as has Soviet 
Russia, into a new world. And 
they are going to. 

Will they take the West,. or 
will they look to. Russia, as a 
model and a helper? The two 
conflicting ideologies on this 
earth are Capitalism and Com- 
munism. What is Communism? 
The dictionary gives us the fol- 
lowing definition: “Any system 
of social organization in which 
goods are held in common.” 
Capitalism, in the broadest sense, 
gives primacy to. private-profit, 
or in other words, greed, and this 
makes gain the evil of life; an- 
other name for it is the Market- 
Principle, which seeks unlimited 
production, which always cnds in 


depression and chaos for all. 


Communism, on the contrary, 
gives primacy to the State-Prin- 
ciple. and. insists on the subjuga- 
tion of economic forces to the 
control of the state; another 
name for it is Socialism. 


What is Socialism? “Socialism. 


is an economic theory of social 
organization based orf collective 
or governmental ownership and 
management of the essential 
means for the production and 
distribution of goods, so that 
a share the good things of 

e. 

Communism isa _ reaction 
against Capitalism. Capitalism is 
a barbaric and vicious cipome 
conceived by man to enslave 


men to organize in communities, 


such ions, but insi that 
h as unions, po arc 


- 


ia 
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Our TV Critic Won't Stop 
Even on V acation Time ~- 


By BEN LEVINE 
VACATION TIME has kept 


me an entire week from the 
TV set, but it has not kept me 
from writing my column, 
though some may suggest un- 
kindly, or candidly, that what is 
a vacation for the writer might be 
one for the reader also. 

I propose, 
however, to use 
this occasion to Br <= 
gather up some & 4 
loose threads, 3 
beginning with 
praise for the 
Producers 
Showcase pro- 
duction of 
“Rosalinda,” an 
English version _— 
of Johann Strauss’ “Die Fleder- 
maus,” which brought the airy 
gayety and lilting waltzes of the 
original to the TV screen and add- 
ed extra bits of buoyant American 
hokum. 

A TV critic’s praise always comes 
tco Jate to guide viewer's selections, 
but I have never considered a 
critics main job to be the award 
of certificates of merit. Rather have 
I tried to draw, from the shows I 
have seen, conclusions instructive 
or entertaining in themeselves, just 
as love scenes appeal to older peo- 
ple not as menu but as a 


memory. 
* 


THUS FOR THOSE who saw 
“Rosalinda,” I can remind them of 
the high caliber of the acting and 
singing of Cyril Richards and the 
rest of the cast, and the comic skill 
of Sig Arno as Prince Orlofsky. 
The singing, and the deft trans- 
parent orchestration, were of a 
quality so unusual in television 
that I cannot praise them enough, 
though light classical music gen- 
erally gives me the feeling of frus- 
tration I had when as a child I 
would bite into the cotton candy 
that used to be sold for a penny 
a pink cloud. 


THE PLEASURE of the “Fleder- 
maus plot was undimmed for me, 
though Judith, my wile, expressed 
impatience with this Vienna world 
that no longer (and probably never) 
existed, and with its people who 
waltzed on such thin ice. Millions 
still laugh at the absurd plot in 
which the tenor, trapped in the 
apartment of the heros wife, is 
forced to take the husband’s place 
in jail instead of in bed. 

One can see symbols in this 
silliness that Johann Strauss prob- 
ably never intended, though. per- 
haps he may have felt vaguely 
what Richard Strauss was to make 
more precise in “Der Rosenkava- 
lier,” that this was a society waltz- 
ing to its death in the days before 
World War I. 

The point is that works of art 
should not be shrugged away when 
they deal with stupid or upper- 
class or unreal people. This is my 
answer to a reader’ who was dis- 
turbed by my praise of the movie, 
“The Swan.” I cannot change Mol- 
nar, but I can enjoy his remarkable 
playwrighting technique and find 
illumination in his light banter. 

* 

A SIMILAR CASE can be made 
for “The Lady Killers,” a movie in 
which Alec Guinness does a job 1s 


if tai ieee On 


delightful as in “The Pare Hill 
Mob.” Judith, who was with me 
when I saw this picture on my 


vacation, deplored the light-heart- ; 


ed treatment of the attempt of a 
fa g of robbers to do a nice old 
un in, but it was obvious that the 
oducers sought to teach, and were 
reatandial in bringing out, a very 
moral moral, that crime does not 
pay. 
An even higher moral could be 
drawn from this dexterous blend 


of hokum and horror, though 


neither the producers nor the vast - 


majority among the audiences might 
at the present time be conscious 
of it. It can symbolize, to those 
ready to accept the lesson, the trend 
in international affairs in which the 
forces of greed may, if they con- 
tinue in their machinations: knock 
each other out while the socialist 
world grows. 


The most that art can do is to 
confirm, and put into conscious 
form, what life has already taught. 

* 

I SPENT some days of my vaca- 
tion at Williamsburg; Virginia a 
town which is itself a work of art, 
with an area of many acres re- 
stored to what it was like in the 
days before the Revolution. 


One center of interest was that 
Colonial horror, the Gaol for crimi- 
nals and debtors. The victims of 
those days, we learned, sometimes 
froze to death in cells whose win- 
dows were glassless holes, or they 
were laid low by food -so decayed 
that not even the poorest of the 
imprisoned could eat it. 


The special Colonial horror was 
the stocks outside the gaol walls, 


in which for what seems to us to 
be the most trifling misdemeanors | 


tnaggin 6 for example) people were 

fastened by the neck and ankles 
and exposed to humiliation or even 
physical injury. 


This horror was an object of / 


amusement to the modern visitors. 


Laughingly they would chain them- . 
selves ta the stocks while their ‘ 
friends took pictures of their mock ¢ 


plight, showing in this way not an 
eeling lack of pity for the victims 


of 200 years ago, but rather relief ‘ 
that at least this specific nightmare ( 


had fled in the light of the modern 
morning. 


And the day will come when ' 


Virginians will laugh with the same 


relief when they see in a future | 
Museum of Horrors those signs of ; 


Colored and White that disfigure 
the washrooms and drinking foun- 


tains and lunchrooms of the pres- ( 


ent-day South. 

The very ferry that brought me 
across the James River to the Rev- 
olutionary shrines of Jamestown 


and Williamsburg had sections for { 
Colored and White conspicuously , 


marked. 
* 
FREE PICTURE slides are offer 


d at Williamsb ‘a., whic | 
ed at Williamsburg, Va., which are. with the help of American finance. 


better than any Hollywood or TV 
historical spectacular, for they pres- 


ent genuine paintings of American { 
Revolutionary times, and they are ¢ 


not diluted with romantic non- 


sense. The commentary that ac- } 


companies these stirring scenes 
breathes a spirit of liberty that 
prepares the audiénce for the tour 
of the historic sites, such as the 


visit to the Capitol where on May ‘ 
15, 1776, Virginia declared her in- ( 
dependence of the British Crewn. 


Special pride was taken in the 
portrait of George Mason, Virgini- 
an and father of the Bill of Rights. 

On May 15, 1776, said the com- 
mentator, the weighty decision was 
made that men must make on such 


- important occasions in the past or 


in the future. 


What he meant, and what the / 
historic building outside means, are } 


different things to different people. 
They mean cone thing to John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., who is fmancing 
this Williamsburg project. They 
must mean, these momentoes of the 
Revolution, another thing to the 
few Negro ‘people I saw among the 
visitors. 

Art and traditioin are what you 
make ‘of them; and the Williams- 


iva 


but a living 


By ART SHIELDS 
ONE can understand cea 

Foster Dulles’ anguish 

Suez. He knows the idea of 

nationalization can travel fast. 


And Egypt's example is being 
the peoples of the Middle East, 
where Yankee oil rigs drain rich 
Arab sands... . 

But Dulles is worried about the 
Western Hemisphere too. Ideas 
can leap over oceans as well as 
desert sands. And Egypt's example 
fits the needs of distressed Ameri- 
can lands. So Ike’s unhappy Sec- 
retary of State may see a powerful 
movement rising in Chile‘and Peru 
for the nationalization of the Amer- 
ican Copper Trust mines before 
long. And he may hear voices in 
Venezuela demanding the owner- 
ship of the fabulous South Ameri- 
can oil fields. . . . He remembers 
that Mexico took title to her oil 
fields long ago. 

Dulles may worry about Pan- 
ama as well. For he can expeet 
Latin America to look at its own 
“Suez” on the Panama Isthmus, and 
say: “What’s. good for Egypt is 
good for me too.” 

* 

THE PANAMA Canal zone is 
stolen property. It was stolen from 
the Republic of Columbia by U. S. 
Marines. And the theft was admit- 
ted by President “Big Stick” Teddy 


) Roosevelt in his arrogant boast: “I 


took the Canal Zone, and let Con- 
gress debate; while the debate goes 
on, the Canal goes on too.” 

No one is better informed about 
this crigge than John. Foster Dulles 
himself. For the records of the 
theft can be found in Dulles’ law 
offices at 48 Wall Street. Those 


) are the offices of Sullivan & Crom- 


well, the biggest law firm of im- 
perial finance. And the tReft was 
directed by Dulles’ chief patron, 
who hired him and’ pushed him 


) along. That was William Nelson 


Cromwell, who headed the law firm 
until Dulles took his place. 
* 


THE STORY goes back to 1880, 


) when a French firm began digging 
» the ditch 


under a treaty with 
Columbia. The company was head- 
ed by Ferdinand De Lesseps, the 


/ aged promoter, who had directed 


the project at Suez. And the hu- 


. man cost was frightful indeed. 


De Lesseps cared little for lives. 


f One hundred and twenty thousand 
) Egyptians perished at Suez. And 


22,000 new graves were dug on 
the Panama Isthmus in 10 years. 
Many victims were West Indian 


) Negroes. For that terrible tropical 


pestilence—Yellow Fever—took its 
deadliest toll from these poorest 


paid workers. 


Then De Lesseps went bust. 


) Another company—The New Pana- 


ma Canal Company—was formed 
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The Story of ithe 


merica Has 


“The Panama Canal zone is stolen property 


And Cromwell came into the pic- 
ture as company lawyer and polit- 
ical guide. 


Cromwell was hired for his in- 


fluence in Washington. He knew 
how to make Senators and Presi- 
dents dance to his tune. And his 
job was to unload the New Panama 
Canal Co., with its rusting and 
worthless machinery, on the Ameri- 
can Government for all the traffic 
would bear. 
: . 

THE JOB wasn't easy, American 
‘engineers favored the easier route 
along Nicaragua's lakes and rivers. 
So Cromwell decided to soften the 
way to Panama with bribes. 

The size of the bribe fund can 
only be guessed. Henry Watterson, 
the noted editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal of that day, esti- 
mated that “twenty millions (in 
bribes) went to the grey wolves: of 
the U. S. Senate.” This may be an 
exaggerated figure, but some sma!l- 
er items have been officially ad- 
mitted. 
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Thus Cromwell gave $60,000 to 
the Republican: campaign fund. in 
1900, when McKinley and. Roose- 
velt were, running against Bryan, 
the anti-imperialist eandidate. And 
lie gave it for a price. The price 
was a plank in the Republlican 
platform, calling for a canal through 
Panama, instead of Nicaragua. 

The money was paid to Senator 
Mark Hanna, the Cleveland cap- 
italist, who managed the campaign. 

* 

ANOTHER $100,000 was spent 
on the fake Panama “Revolution” 
of November, 1903. The Columbia 
Senate had refused to ratify a treaty 
sanctioning the Isthmus Cafal. The 
terms were too cheap; Columbia's 
sovereignty would be tossed away, 
“public opinion 
was strongly against it,” the Amer- 
ican Minister to Bogata admitted 
in a dispatch to the State Depart- 
ment, 


So Cromwell began ploiting his 
Panama “Revolution.” The plot 
was worked out®in dozens of con- 
fidential talks in the White House 
and Senate. Office Building. And 
the firm of Sullivan & Cromwell 
concentrated on this dirty job for 
months. 

“Two of our partners were cOon- 
stantly traveling between New York 
and Washington,” said Cromwell 
later. “They were often occupied 
for days, sometimes weeks, in con 
ferences with the Secretary of State; 


| Parfy leaders in Washington, and 


with the President himself. : 
- | ‘ 

CROMWELL’S uppet was a 
discredited coh on politician, 
named Manuel Amador, who lived 
at Panama City. He was promised 
the presidency of the new puppet 
Republic. And he was told to wait 
for orders from Washitigton. 

The final orders were not trans- 
mitted by Cromwell, himself. The 
wily lawyer stayed behind the 
scenes. And he let a French ad- 
venturer, named Philippe Bunau- 
Varilla, who had been connected 
with the Panama company, send 
the flash, 

The flash came after Amad lo 
had distributed the #300, 000 k 
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Panama Republic was raised over 
Panama City. 
That flag was made by a New 


ueZ : oOo 


York woman in a little Hudson 
River town ard shipped to Panama 


_ City. Bunau-Varilla boasted how 


he got the woman to do it, in an 
interview with Editor Barron of 
the Wall Street Journal many ‘years 
later, And the French adventurer 
bragged that he had supplied the 
“revolutionists” with their Consti- 
tution as well. It was copied ver- 
batim from the Constitution of 
Cuba. ““ 


THIS IMPORTED flag was 
hoisted on Nov. 3, 1903, as the 
Cruiser Nashville was steaming 
into the harbor of ‘Colon. Com- 
mander Hubbard had orders: to 
protect the puppets from 500 Col- 
umbian troops, who had Janded in 
the port. : 

He did that by posting a force 
of bluejackets and Marines in front 


of the railroad station. The Colum-. 


bian troops were now unable to 
proceed to Panama City to put 
down the insurrection without a 
battle with the American Navy. 

That battle would. have been 
hopeless. Seven more Naval ships 
were on the way—thé Battleship 
Wyoming among them. And the 
helpless Columbian general was 
soon arrested by the Panama pup- 
pets. Teddy's “Big Stick” had won. 

Washington wasted no time in 
legalizing the theft. The Amador 
Junta was recognized as the “de 
facto” government on November 6, 
three days after the coup..“De jure” 
recognition followed on November 
13. . : 

* 

NEXT CAME the signing of the 
Panama Canal treaty. It was signed 
by John Hay, Roosevelt's Secretary 
of State, and the new minister from 
Panama—the Frenchman, Bunau-. 
Varilla. And—shameful to tell—the 
ink for this stolen goods treaty came 
from an ink well left by Abraham 
Lincoln. : 

The treaty was drafted by Bu- 
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Chronicle of a Vacationist 


I Went Down to 


WALLKILL, N. Y. | 


VACATIONS—Im for ‘em. 
Especially when after 13 years, 
I finally went out of town for 
nine days on a farm. A farm? 


That's for old folks you say. 
‘Well, I'm not exactly a young 
rooster. But a farm can satisfy 
anyone, young or old, who wants 
a rest after a hard years’ work. 
And afterwards, you don’t have to 
recuperate for several weeks, as 
some: do after a strenuous vaca- 
tion. 

Last Friday night, going home 
on the bus from a symposium at 
the Yorkville Compass Club, two 
younger men asked me if I knew 
a good place for a weekend. I had 
no hesitation at all in recommend- 
ing Fred Briehls place at Wall- 
kill N. Y., for that’s where I spent 
my vacation. Of course, I had two 
weeks, but home chores delayed 
my going. ; 

It was delightful to hear birds 
chirping ta one another, to hear 
miniature waterfalls in the brook 
not far from the farmhouse and 
as you sat rocking on the porch 
to see the total darkness of night 
pierced by bright diamonds here, 
there and everywhere—fireflies they 
were, but Hosea Hudson who was 
ogee from an operation 
said that down South they call 
them lightning bugs. 


* 


A CHARMING spot, Fred’s 
place. Seemingly not far off, but 
actually about 25 miles away, is 
2 long mountain range, over 2,000 
feet high, the Shawangunk Moun- 
ains (pro Shon-Gum). 
fesse, a teanister, took his family 
here, up to Sam's Point; and was 
enough - to invite ame along. 


ashe it very pleasant to have — 


is my companion in the ‘back seat 


his five-year-old daughter, Jackie, 
pretty and charming. 

Before I Jeft this busy, dizzy 
city, 1 looked: forward to resting 
and reading. I did read Gil Green's 
“The Eneniy Forgotten,” and I 
recommend it heartily to all read- 
ers of The Worker? It is not a book 
for Marxists only; but for all demo- 
cratic folk in our. country. And 
what I like best about it is that 
Gil discusses simply and in a 
friendly way what liberal writers 
have said x eat the forgotten en- 
emy, monopoly. He sroves his 

int with liberal quotations from 


iberal’ works. And that’s why the . 


book will appeal to wide circles 
of Americans. Several of my fel- 
low vacationists to whom I spoke 
about the book promised to get 
it. I left my own, much underlined 
copy with one who was to stay 
on; and I am eagerly awaiting its 
return, since I want to fe-read it 
and delve further ‘into the sources. 
* 

I'M GLAD I took the time while 
on the farm to read this book. And 
I had with me Parrington’s “Main 
Currents in American Thought” 
(two vols.) But after finishing Gil’s 
book, I stopped reading. I diseov- 
ered people. While theré weren't 
many up there, yet each person 
had something to give. Morris, the 
jewelry worker, with a vast reper- 
toire of operatic selections and Rus- 
sian folk songs; Hosea - Hudson, 


drawn into the struggle for Negro : 
y 


rights in Birmingham, Alabama, 

the historic Scottsboro Case, and 
then into trade union activity; be- 
coming secretary of a steel local 
in that city, Jess, teamster was vi- 


tally interested in education... And 


many others, among them .Sam, 
whom I met 25 years ago when 


he was first: becoming active in- the. 


labor porn } ee Yi 


I SHOULD have done: more 


a s 


nau-Varilla. It gave the United 
States perpetual rights to a 10- 
mile strip across the Isthmus, where 
the Frenchman had been digging. 

And the New Panama Canal Co., 
which Cromwell represented, was 
paid $40,000,000 in hard Ameri- 


can cash, 


There were angry American pro- 
tests against this “pirate” deal,. as 
enry Loomis Nelson of Wil- 
liams. College called it. For anti- 
imperialist sentiment was strong in 
those .days. But President Roose- 


Prof. 


velt had Wall Street behind him. 


And an era of brutal racial discri- 


mination on the Isthmus began. 

This discrimination began on the 
Canal job, where Chief Engineer 
John F. Stevens used t6 refer to 
the workers as “lazy n rs.” 
And it continued at the pay win- 
dow, where dark-skinned laborers 
were paid in silver, having half the 
value of the gold wages given 
Americans. 

Labor unions were virtually out- 
lawed, meanwhile. And a group of 
American corporations, led by the 
United Fruit Co., teok over the 
economic life of Panama outside 
of the Canal Zone. - 


* 

THE ISTHMUS is now run by a 
tight, little oligarchy of Army offi- 
cers and corporation executives and 
native collaborators. This has not 
prevented many protests against 
imperialist oppression, however. 
And these protests reached a climax 
in 1947 when the Panama Assembly 
unanimously. refused to ratify -an 
agreement to continue American 
military bases. 

The “No Bases” decesion was 
carried out. But the theft of 
the Canal Zone has not been for- 
gotten or forgiven in Latin Ameri- 
ca. And the time may come when 
a democratic Organization of Amer- 
ican States may demand that Amer- 
icas “Suez” be returned to its 
rightful owners. 


the Farm 


walking. The first day, just before 
sundown, I walked to and from 
Lake ‘Tillson. Only a quarter of a 
mile, they said; uphill part of the 
way, but a short distance. It turn- 
ed out to,be a mile and a quart- 
er, but it was a brisk, exhilarating 
appetizer. for Edna Briehl’s whole- 
some food. Yum-yum home baked 
pies and cookies, and vegetables 
and ‘berries fresh from the Feld. 

Light exercise there was aplenty. 
There’s a well sized lake, with 
several boats; but it took a fair 
charmer to lure me into a boat 
the last of my stay, and I rowed 
a bit myself. But I did play cro- 
quet, pool, and-.table tennis. The 
Jast few days, I pitched hoseshoes. 
And it i me feel good that I 
could hold my own against men 20 
years younger than I, On the last 
day, Fred Briehl gave me a few 
pointers on how to pitch horse- 
shoes; he’s a wiz at it. 


I got even with Fred, beating 
him in a game of chess. He was 
licked before he started; I had told 
him that I write Ralph Crane’s 
chess stuff in the Daily .Worker; 
and he fell for the chess expert 
myth. The other night, when some- 
one héard the-name Ralph Crane, 
he said: “Oh, the chess expert.” 
And that, besides being untrue, 
falls rather hard on one who still 
prides himself on knowing some- 
thing about the progressive move- 
ment. | 

You know, one of the greatest 
disappointments in the life of Paul 
Murphy, the New Orleans chess 
phenomenon about~-a hundred 
ears ago was that because of his 


being the best chess player in the 


world, no one would take him seri- 
ously as-a lawyer. He stopped 


playing chess: 
-.. When Fred reads. this, he will 


know . that. when. summer rolls 


‘Park Place. 
elapsed, I say, and still I have 


WORK 
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VITO MARCANTONIO 


I VOTE MY CONSCIENCE, 
debates, speeches and writings 
by Vito Marcantonio, selected 
and edited by Annette T. Rub- 
instein. Published by Vito Marc- 


- antonio Memorial, 247 E. 116 


St., N. Y. C, 494 pages. $5. 
By ROB F. HALL 


TWO YEARS have passed 
since Vito Marcantonio died 
upon a rain-swept New York 
sidewalk, stricken by a heart 
attack as he hurried that Aug- 


ust morning, his brief case in his 
hand, to his law office in downtown 
Two years have 


not become reconciled to his death. 
This is a feeling, I believe, which 
is shared not only by the several 
hundred who were privileged to 
work closely’ with Marc, but by 
thousands, _perhaps tens of thou- 
sands, who sin him as a political 
figure whose. name appeared in 
newspapers, or whose voice might 
be heard on radio or from a hastily 
constructed platform on some East 
Harlem street corner. With all of 
us it is a sense of personal loss so 
explicit that no one else who may 
come later will ever quite fill it. 

I do not know how the contemp- 
eraries of Thaddeus Stevens felt 
about his death but I suspect that 
they saw him as similarly irreplace- 
able. For the love which the peo- 
ee bear a political leader. wholly 

evoted to their welfare, in whose 
honesty and courage they have in- 
finite confidence, is admittedly 
rare, but when it exists, it is a 
grand, indestructible thing. 

pases: 
MARC was an engima to his col- 


leagues in Congress, to his rivals 
in the rough-and-tumble politics of 


Manhattan, and to the newspaper - 


and magazine editors who so often 
attempted to “expose” him and 
ended by unwittingly confirming 
him as a consecrated tribune of 
the people. 

What baffled the politicians was 
that a man who:spoke their lan- 
guage and who at least superfici- 
ally was merely a more brilliant and 


} talented version of themselves vol- 


untarily deprived himself of power 
and wealth by defending what they 
regarded as unpopular causes. 

_ Their cynical code is well known. 
If the. political circumstances. of 
one's distritt required it, then one 
goes on: the record with a speech 
or a vote for FEPC, or against 
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House or the party boss or the 
really powerful financial interests 
‘send down instructions, one falls 
into line. : 
oe 
MANY Governors, Congressman 
and .Senators, even a few Presi- 
dents, have followed this code and 
still managed to retain for them, 
selves the designation of liberal 


The limitations on our democracy 
and the power of reaction are such, 


that even the most advanced po- 
litical movements—labor and the 
Negro people—do not demand a 
perfect score from those candi- 
dates to whom they: give their 
votes and their money. 


Why, then, they used to ask each 


other (and sometimes they frankly 
put the question to Marc) did 
Marcantonio refuse to make the 
little compromises which were rou- 
tine ‘with them. 

Thdse who suggest that Mare 
was by nature a Jone wolf who 
preversely, stubbornly, went his 
own way, reveal their ignorance 
of the man. For Marc was most 
happy during the 78th Congress 
(1943-44) when he was the leader 
of a bloc of half a hundred Con- 
gressmen fighting with him for pro- 
gressive legislation. Although mod- 
esty, in the accepted sense of that 
word, was not one of his oustand- 
ing qualities, he deferred to them, 
putting them forward as spokes- 
men for principles or legislation on 
which the group agreed. 

* 

THE answer, essentially, is that 
Marcantonio was a truly consecrat- 
ed man who fought tenaciously for 
what he believed was good for the 
people and therefore was right. His 
heart was with the milhons at the 
lower end of the income categories, 
with those oppressed or discrim- 
inated against, workers, small farm- 
‘ers, Negroes, Puerto Ricans, immi- 
grants. He had no doubt that what 
was good for them was good for 
the America he revered. 

That is why he refused to com- 
promise in his almost daily battles 
in the House against anti-labor and 
anti-immigrant laws and for civil 
rights. He was-not an advocate of 
socialism, believing that the wel- 
fare measures instituted under the 
New Deal, if carried to their logical 
conclusion would bring full democ- 
racy anid prosperity to the whole 
people. And thus isagreeing with 
the Communists, he fou 


s any man alive for the protec- 


“tion of the rights of Communists 


tending that the no 
”\ «(Continued.on Page 14) 
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> American Road to Socialism 


to work as wage-slaves;, 


right to life in company-houses; that direction once again was in 


the right to buy the ie: 
of life, from the company-store. 
During, and after the Great De- 
PL ples bee wae ee 
too ce by | 
in to protect individuals 
exploitation. 
Here, in 


form, is the 


heart of the Capitalist vs..Com-. 


munist controversy; the attempt 
to cling to the the refusal 
to change or to accept a new 
08g: = From the West, we 
hear the old refrain: “It is unfor- 
tunate that Communism is doing 
so well, and just at a time when 
we were so sure that Capitalism 
was. just the best system ever. 


Change is inevitable. Therefore. 


the West must learn to change 
too. It just isn’t good to cling 
so tenaciously and so stubbornly 
to the old way of life. 

HENRY ADAMS 


Most Je 
Disappoint 

| -New York 
Dear Editor: 

-T’ve been following the dis- 
cussion in your paper and other 
Communist periodicals and am 
most disappointed. 

The same old Piet 
same old platitudes . . . the same 
old breast beating and the same 
old arrogance that only the Com- 
munists know it all! 

How. many times have we 
heard how self-critical the Com- 
munist are? Or all about the 
principles of criticism and self- 
criticism? Or about the evils of 
of left-sectarianism or right de- 
viationism (am I using the right 
jargon?) whatever these terms 
meah! And the bureau- 


crats abetted by the” top lead- 
dership, go around with a chip 


on their shoulders or write let- 
ters to the discussion pag 


e with 


an attitude which ‘says: “See! 


Only'the Communists can come 
out and confess their sins.” What 
self-righteous _ petty! people! 
Phui! 

No where except in this Sun- 
day’s article by George Sam- 
son (limited as it is) is an at- 
tempt made to discuss the isues. 


Everyone from Dennis down | 


exclaims (with pride?) that the 


Party has made mistakes. And | 


all the petty section organizers 
and unit organizers solemnly 
agree, “Yes we have made. mis- 
takes! No discussion of specific 
[eee Indeed, .a veiled threat 
y Foster not to go overboard 
in the discussion—this is the face 
of admitted bankcruptcy of the 
Party influence and its policies 
for the past 10 years, | 
Gentlemen, for the past ten 
years I have contributed to your 
fund drive. I have raised money 
from every source that’ I could. 
I was good for a couple of 
hundred dollars. This year I 
will not. Not until I see some 
action—not words. And the first 
action would be for the leader- 
ship to step down. They have 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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| By JARAMA 


IT TOOK the intercession 
of the Communist Interna- 
tional to help us get rid of 
Lovestone & Company with 


| his theory of exceptionalism. 


We became the only Party on 
the American scene to foresee a 
d ion, prepare for it and 


ilize the people for struggle. 
It took the comradely advice 


of Jacques Duclos to break the © 


hold that Browder, with his the- 
ory of benevolent American su- 
per-imperialism and peaceful in- 


tegration of the Negro people 
. into full citizenship in-American 


life;-had on our Party. To some 
extent we were prepared, there- 
fore, for the post-war onslaught 
of big: business against the trade 


| unions, the cold war policies and 


attacks on civil rights and the 
Negro people and the general 
attack against the civil liberties 
of the American people. 
Today it seems that many 
among our leaders resent the 
intervention of those “foreigners” 
in our “domestic Party affairs.” 
Many of them, without surprise, 


‘were, of course, staunch support- 


ers of Lovestone and Browder 
in misleadership. The fact that the 
advice received was proven cor- 
rect seems to have no bearing on 
the case. These leaders are mak- 
ing a “declaration of indepen- 
dence” and are prepared to 
farther a plan for bringing so- 
cialism to America: a “brand 
new made ir America” version 
that has no roots or ties with 
Marxism, Leninism, or, God 
forbid the expression, Stalinism. 
* 

MAX WEISS quotes Lenin 
from the “Proletarian Revolution 
And The Renegade Kautsky” to 
justify the present “new look.” 
He pulls a sentence out of a 
polemic that demolishes the very 
position he advocates. It is not 
necessary to go into the final 
prophetic fallacy of peaceful 
transition through parliamentary 
elections and the full freedom 
of political expression to reestab- 
lish capitalism. The very vehicle 
that is proposed as the means 
bringing such conditions into be- 
ing, i. e., to curb the monopolists, 
etc. and legislate their tremen- 


dous power into ineffectiveness 
is castigated in the following 
terms by-Lenin in that very sam 
pamphlet: 
“The so-called ‘Peoples’ Labor 
State is just a paraphrase of the 
old ‘Free Peoples Labor State’ 
which the German Social Dem- 
ocrats paraded in the 70's and 
which Engels branded an absurd- 
ity. The term ‘People’s Labor 
State’ is a phrase worthy of petty- 
bourgeois democrats, a ph 
which substitutes non-class con- 
cepts for class concepts. ... 
at about the need for the 
proletariat to crush the bourge- 
Oisies resistance to expropriation 
—of that not a word.” 
: * 


IT MIGHT be well that Com- 
rade Dennis, Weiss, etc. reall 
read, or rather try to understand, 
because we are sure they read 
“The Proletarian Revolution And 
The Renegade Kautsky,” and see 
how their path fo Socialism 
paraded as the “new look” was 
copied by Vandervelde in 1918 
after a map of the 1870's con- 
demned as a hoax and leading to 
a blind alley by Engels and Lenin 
in turn. , 
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Now this is not the first time 
quotations have been pulled out 
of context from Marx and Lenin 
in an attempt to establish posi- 
tions for those revolutionaries 
that are, in fact, opposite to what 
they really expressed. Kautsky 
and leaders of the 2nd Interna- 
national established their entire 
philosophies on the basis of such 
abstractions from Marx. And in 
the relatively. recent Browder 
period this was standard policy 
in the U.S.A. 

Joe Clark intimates that 
Stalin’s brutality makes it easy 
to demolish all that he stood for 
(at the moment, at least for the 
past few decades, it was pictured 
ag all bad). The dangerous fea- 
ture of the “new look” articles 
of Dennis, Weiss and Clark is 
that they use*Khrushchev’s critic- 
ism of Stalin to demolish not only 


Stalin but the theories of Marx, — 


Engels and Lenin as well. 


These are not simply the re- 


sult of developments in the Soviet 
Union. The tendency to gravitate 
in a reformist direction existed 
before in our Party, as referred 
to above, i. e., Loyestoneism, 
Browderism. The movement in 
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SOME VIEWS ON JEWISH QUESTION 


(Continued from Page 7) x 


ed. The sectarianism of our 


whole movement also had its 


reflection in the Jewish field. 
For too long have we tried to 
work. with forms, content and 
concepts which. were not char- 
acteristic, acceptable or suitable 
for an American approach (with 
Jewish content). 


THE FREIHEIT 


As of today the Morning 
Freiheit is still discussing the 
20th Congress, the Khrushchey 
report, devoting much space to 
its readers and featuring special 
articles. It has reprinted the 
National Committee statement 
and has written some penetrat- 
ing and hard-hitting editorials 
since the 20th Congress. But 
after this is said, it is sad to have 
to say’that the Morning Freiheit 
has not = gotten into the de- 
bate and discussion going on 
around the Dennis Report, nor 
has it enlightened its reader- 
ship and fo 


ting spirit the reappraisals 
ing place. Nor has it partici- 
pated in the debate around 
some of the concepts: advanced 
by some of our leaders on the 
path to Socialism in this coun- 


Since the ts itself 
involved in lengthy Retuisio ions 
abevt what is going on in the 
Soviet Union’ ‘and’ People’s ‘De* 


~——-< 


mocracies 


wing, nor indicat-. 


ed with the same boldness and 


and correctly at- 
tempts to answer slanders which 
opoese in the Jewish press, how 
about some attention to the de- 
— now going on in the U.S. 


The paper“also has not even 

gun to indicate whether or 
not there is any discussion or 
review of the work in the Jew- 
ish (Yiddish speaking sector in 
the main) left organizations, or 
our approach to landsmanshaf- 
ten, Workmen's Circle ‘(de- 
spite our apparent isolation at 
present). In a word, major atten- 


tion and emphasis is devoted to. 


events and discussions abroad, 
while there is as yet no discus- 
sion around the developments 
in our Party and the left move- 
ment generally. 


We also need some study on 
the trends and moods that exist 
among the English - speaking 
Jews of our country, the organ- 
izations they ‘belong to, the 
Angle-Jewish press they are 
reading and supporting (in ever 
= number), where are they 

ing, etc. How effective is 
the progressive Anglo - Jewish 
press, how can it-be improved, 
etc. And of course a review of 
the work of our comrades in 
some of = i yo and 
perspectives for r v- 
ing their work. sa 

Jewish organizations have 
Over the years developed an 
awareness and sensitivity’on the 


question of a See ad the 
Negro e and the relation 
this fight. hes to the struggle 
against anti-Semitism. While the 
Jewish Left as a whole has done 
pathetically little in an organ- 
ized way, here and there com- 
rades locally have made excel- 
lent contributions on the bus 
boycott and around desegrega- 
tion. The American Jewish Con- 
gress, the Anti - Defamation 
League, the Rabbinical Council, 
have taken forthright positions 
and actions on these questions. 
These new trends and the po- 
tentials inherent in them need 
closer examination and study. 
A wide discussion among 
Jewish Communists engaged in 
Jewish work must and should 
develop all over the country 
NOW. Whatever body or com- 
mittee functioned .as a Nation- 
al Jewish Commission must be 


mass organizations, 

from the , ete. 
The older comrades, who for 
have given direction to 


ogress to a degree 
cae before the publication of 
Khrushchev’s report, The report 
simply stepped up. the process. 

* 3 

SCIENTIFIC evaluation and 
moi bain of the me $ 
ing wi velopment of capital- 
ism seem to have been forgotten 
at best or repudiated as anach- 
ronism that have absolutely no 
bearing on the “exceptional situ- 
ation in ‘the U.S.A."—an embar- 
rassment and anathema that 
ostensibly haunts our leaders to 
the jailhouse. 7 

These scientific studies place 
as the determining factor for the 


- successful accomplishment of a 


change from capitalism to social- 
ism: the conscious knowledge of 
the class conflict; the understand- 
ing that there is no such animal 
as “pure democracy; that as 
long as there are icting 
classes, it is only for the class 
that has the state power in its 
hands that democracy prevails 
and there.is repression for the 
others; that a ruling class his- 
torically never gives up its posi- 
tion peacefully; that the working 
class, when it is conscious of its 
power and gets the support of the 
majority of the people, must take 
control of the state apparatus 
(through parliamentary elections 
preferably — by other means, if - 
necessary) and. transform it and 
use it in its own interest, and, 
therefore, against the interest of 
the capitalists; that in establish- 
ing a democracy for itself, it is 
thereby also establishing dem- 
ocracy for the vast majority of 


people. 
Nevertheless, the state ap- 
paratus still remains an instru- 
ment of repression that will dis- 
appear only when classes disap- 
ag and there is no further need 
or a democratic state. Only after 
many years of change in the 
economic structure a change 
in social conditions, in which 
classes have been eliminated and 
the socialist economic structures 
have been established through- 
out the world, will the need for 
a democratic state (proletarian — 
dictatorship) disappear and full 
freedom and brotherhood be 
realized. 
ees | 
NEITHER Fordism, Keynesi- 
anism nor super-imperialism have 
affected the inevitable course of 
capitalist development, the as- 
piration for national liberation, 
and the role of the working class 
as the only force that can bring 
about the histori¢é change that 
Marx, Engels and Lenin forecast 
—based on factual study of his-— 
tory, sociology and economics 
Those facts are slurred over 
in order to justify a search for an 
idealistic path through our herit- 
age of “freedom, justice and dem- 


_octacy,” catchwords that, cover- 


ing up the dictatorship of the 
capitalists, at most reflect the 
goals that the masses of American 
people have heen striving to 
achieve. 
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- (Continued from Page 10) 
roven their incompetence from 


ter right down. They are” 


not -qualified to lead, nor to 
conduct this or ena we 
non-Party e nor many Farty 

le bellove in them. It’s the 


thing that could happen 


at this time. This request in- 
cludes also many of The Worker 
writers and editors. 

Fellers, your intentions were 
ood but you haven't got what 
t takes, to lead a political par- 
ty. Therefore, you have my 

vote of no-confidence. Ste 
down! We need new blood! 
New ideas! Fresh parry 
and you are not capable of giv- 
ing them. All your articles and 


words since the 20th Congress 


belie your ability to change. 
Your attitudes, your words in 
your articles, your whvule ap- 
proach stands in refutation of 
your ability to do anything but 
continue in the same old way. 

One final word about the pa- 
per. The Daily isn’t worth- 
while reading. There's nothing 
in it to read. That is due to the 
wrong conception of what it 
should do. It’s based on idea 
of making it mass paper. Ridi- 
culous! You haven't.got a mass 
base so how can you have a 
mass circulation. Right now it 
should be turned over almost 
exclusively to discussion or the 
many problems faced by Com- 
munists and Socialists and how 
to go about building mass base. 
The workers don't read it. Only 
the people who are in the Party 
and a few others out of loyalty 
and habit buy it, look through 
it and then tum to the other 
newspapers to get their informa- 
tion. The Worker on Sunday’s 
is a little better in that it has 
a large discussion page. But 
it too doesn’t fulfil it's function. 
I think you.should conserve 
your monies and put out.a pa- 
per with many more pages on 
Sunday alone and two or three 
times more a week, with heavy 
_ discussion pages on all the prob- 
‘ Jems we face After we have 
straightened out our own house,, 
then we can consider what to 
do about making it the paper 
for the worker to buy and read. 

This letter has been much 
longer than I thought it would 
be. But I feel so strongly about 
what has happened that I just 
had to give vent to my feelings 
since there is no other place 
one can do it—in or out the 
Party. 

Sincerely 
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By HOMER CHASE 


GENE DENNIS in his 


recently “published report 
to the National Committee 
of the Communist Party 


stated that serious efforts 
were made by the leadership to 
strengthen democracy in the 
Party since 1945. Foster has 
written in the Daily Worker 
that the cult of the individual 
and bureaucracy were problems 
of the Browder leadership. He 
doesn’t state, but certainly im- 
plies, that such problems do not 
now exist. 

The Daily Worker, Foster 
and Dennis have recognized the 
error of the cult of the individ- 
ual in the CPSU. Neither Den- 
nis, Foster nor the Daily Worker 
takes the position that bureau- 
cracy and the cult of the indi- 
vidual are the main problems of 
the CPUSA. 
dently not examined past writ- 
ings in Political Affairs, in the 
Daily Worker, in draft resolu- 
tions, in political work (such as 
the Progressive Patty) to deter- 
mine if the cult of the individual 


They have evi- 


a 


ihe American Road 
Is It ‘Cult of the Individual’ or Bureaucracy? 


is the main weakness in the 
work of the U. S, Communist 
Party, both before and after 
1945. For example, Foster and 
Dennis haven’t mentioned that 
they suppressed Jim Keller's crit- 
icism on the first draft resolu- 
tion after 1945. The Daily 
Worker still doesn’t explain 
why they suppressed critical 
letters from 1945 to 1956. 
On Chauvinism 

Gene Dennis states that the 
1949-1953 campaign against 
chauvinism sh have ‘been a 
mass campaign rather than amr 


internal one. This is the under- . 
statement of the year. It is se : 
leaders 


sible that the national 
started this campaign with the 
idea that it oud. a 
struggle for Negro rights. I sup- 
ported it in the beginning be- 
cause white chauvinism did exist 
in the Party. Most of it proved 
unintentional. and the result of 
poor national leadtrship -on the 
Negro question. i adds 
However, this campaign soon 
developed into a really vicious 
attack -on the membership. and 
secondary leadership by the na- 


cilitate the ~ 


‘ 
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tional office. Expulsions reached 


heights never dreamed of by > 


Browder. Many more members 
were made. ineffective because 
of unjustiifed slander. Members 
were expelled without steps pro- 
vided for in the Party constitu- 
tion, often under the guise of 
security or “the difficult objec- 
tive situation.” Both Negro and 
white left the Patry in large 
numbers. 


Foster has criticized other 
theoreticians on the Negro ques- 
tion for sectarianism. He doesn’t 
mention that the violations of 
Party democracy and Marxism 
cited above were committed un- 
der the Foster-Dennis leadership 
and often. in their names. 


Without numerous articles and 


speeches unduly praising Foster 
and Dennis it is very possible 


that most of the serious errors 


would have been avoided. There- 
fore a prefacé to the Dennis ar- 
ticle on Khrushchev would have 
been’ strengthened by an ex- 
planation to the U. S. member- 
ship on his. role-in the so-called 
campaign against white chauvin- 
ism. The role of individual top 


= 


Examination of the New “Look” — 


(Con't from page 10) 

in very sharp focus. The shell 

ame of taking the theories of 
Sead men. who therefore can- 
not contradict, and presenting 
the very opposite to what they 
said and wrote’as a logical devel- 
opment of their mode of reason- 
ing, cannot be applied: The field 
in which there can be nebulous 
speculation is gone and we are 
up smack against realities. A 
solution to this dilemma has been 
found however: “Change reality 
to fit the. projected theories.” 


* 


AS IN THE PAST when a 
crisis arose (and the present crisis 
is the most serious one in our 
Party—one that may well lead 
to its liquidation) we have heard 
the cry: “We must base our pro- 
gram on the specific conditions, 
the excetpional situation in thwe 
U. §-A. 

But what is being proposed in 
a distorted fashion is a mechanic- 
al application of a line that ap- 
plies to conditions in countries 
other than the U.S.A. In France 
the CP has the support of mil- 


a 
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lions of workers—the S.P. has 
a mass following. They have had 
the experience of Socialists head- 
ing their government—which did 
not léad to socialism, but led to 
the preservation of capitalism. 
Together thése two parties could 
probably muster the majerity of 
the French population and guar- 
antee, through the necessary le- 
gislation and action thereafter, 
the fruition of socialism. 


In certain countries like India 
and Indonesia the majority of 
political organizations, including 
those holding government con- 
trol (which are anti-Communist) 
are committed to socialization of 
industry. These newly indepen- 
dent coutries, with some of their 
industries already socialized, may 
well be kept on the road to so- 
cialism, even though the polit- 
ical orgainzations in government 
control are non-Communist, un- 
der the impact of economic- as- 
sistance, sweep and influence of 
the socialist countries. In those 
countries the Communist Parties 
while in the minority, have mil- 
lions of supporters and without 
a doubt will play a major role in 
guiding the movement, insisting 
that it be kept on the correct 
course. 


* 


BUT WE, as Marxists, cannot 
adopt a program based on those 


_ developing trends since they in 


no way apply to conditions in the 
U.S.A. Yet, there is speculation 
here about the promotion of a 
hodge-podge that encompasses 
both. of those trends. We read and 
hear of a “new movement for 
Socialism” based on unity or a 
bloc with fragmentary semi or 
non-Marxist sects and groupings 
that are even more isolated from 
any mass movement than we, 
and the additional projection that 
such a “new party” should even 
include liberals. 


Let’s stop dreaming—most of 
those groupings could bring only 


chaos, or confusion; others would ~ 


not touch us with a ten-foot 
pole, and those that are honest 
and sincere in the cause of So- 
cialism would be attracted to a 
real Marxist Party even as a 
Curie, a Haldane, a Nexo, a 


-Barbusse, a Picasso found their 


way -to the 
country. 

The above in no way implies 
that we should not seek a com- 
mon basis for action, joint or 
parallel, with any or all of those 
groups. . . | 

The realities in.the U.S.A. are 
that the majority of the workers 


Parties in their 


are not class conscious, are not 
socialist minded. There is every 
historic and economic reason for 
their lack of awareness of their 
class interests, including our in- 
competent manner of work. Our 
country does, however, have a 
history of militant class struggle, 
of accomplishments by socialist 
movements in which our Party 
made significant contributions in 
the past. 


There are many issues and 
problems that a small CP, based 
on a correct program can tackle. 
There will be many hard strug- 
gles in the not so distant future— 
the economic system will bring 
them. To the extent that we play 
a positive role in these struggles 
—the small ones and the big ones 
—and to the extent that we bring 
class consciousness through those 
struggles and seek to educate 
and bring individuals into our 
movement, to that extent can we 
make the path*to socialism easier 
for America, 

To those who advocate the 
“new look”: show us_ wherein 
Marx, Engels and Lenin were 
wrong in their basic theories (we 
do not refer to an incorrect evalu- 
ation they made here and there 
on a specific situation); show us 
on the basis of historical analysis 
of the class forces and realities 
of American life that the path 
you advocate is correct. 


Do not write pamphlets that 
mean all things to all men, 
weighted with phrases about 
Marxism-Leninism, and _ than 
a Joe Clark, a Howard Fast and 
an Alan Max write petty-bour- 
geois columns that emphasize 
the non-Marxist features of your 
position, followed with disclaim- 
ers on contributions made by a 
emg Allen or a Herbert Apthe- 

er, two of the very few Marxist 
scholars we have in our move- 
ment. If you have a theorem, tty 
to prove it! Do not present your 
position as being Marxist or Len- 
inist when its essence is the. very 
opposite, of Marxism-Leninsm. . 


_ aside so these fo 
and get on with the work, 


to Socialism 


functionaries ‘and National Com- 
mittee members in that ca 
paign also needs to be examin 
and explained. Certainly enough 
of them followed undemocratic 


. methods betwee n 1949 and 1953. 


Their in accepting - 
that section of Dennis’ report ’ 
was a shocking non-Marxist act. 
The first step toward becoming 
a modest part of such struggles 
as Montgomery is admission by 
leadership that they have sub- 
stituted dogma and directives 
for Marxist thinking and struggle. 

The Dennis report amounts to 
48 pages and attempts Marxist 
observations on a multitude of 
subjects. It covers mainly the 
years 1945-56. And not one word 
on fhe Rosenbergs! Under the 
Dennis-Foster leadership one 
draft resolution was published 
before their death without a 
word on the struggle. Another 
(after their death) with or one 
or two paragraphs criticizing, as 
I recall, the reformist leadership 
of the labor movement for inac- 
— in the Rosenberg’s behalf. 

The role of the Party leader- 
ship, especially in the - period 
until a few weeks before their 
execution, was characterized by 
inaction and incompetence. The 
non-Marxist National Guardian, 
Pope Pius XII and many rank 
and file Communists were far 
ahead of the Party leaders in 
understanding and action. No one 
can claim that ineffective leader- 
ship in the, Rosenberg case was 
mainly left sectarianism. It was 
a result of unexplained and 
unadmitted defects on the part 
of leadership. 


Reject the Report 


Since 1940 the leadership of 
the American Communists have, 
at various times, looked over 
their left shoulder and seen sec- 
tarianism. At other times they 
have looked over their right 
shoulder and seen opportunism 
and revisionism. Now is the 
time that they should turn 
squarely around and see that 
the members and the people are 
pointing to bureaucracy, cult of 
the individual and isolation from 
reality. 

The point is not who assumes 
“particular responsibility” but 
who is going to tell what led to 
his individual mistakes and what 
he or she is doing as a person 
to insure against their repetition. 

I would urge on the National 
Committee: 


(1) That they reverse them- 
selves and reject the Dennis re- 
port since it places main em- 
phasis for past errors on left sec- 
tarianism rather than on bu- 
reaucracy and the cult of the in- 
dividual, It is high time that 
they recognize it is impossible 
to reach a correct program or 
carry it out until this bureauc- 
racy is ended. 

(2) That the national conven- 
tion be postponed six months so 
the discussion can produce a 
democratic *representation from 
the districts rather than a ma- 
jority of functionaries. 

(3) That a committee be set 
up to study democratic central- 
ism in the USA, write articles 
on it and encourage others to 
write, This committee should not 
be restricted to National Com- 
mittee members. Is democratic 
centralism being’ misused by 
leaders in the U. S. or is the 
logic of democratic centralism 
here the development of bu- 
reaucrats? 

Once this is done the gulf be- 
tween membership and _ leader- 
ship will be narrowed. The foun- 
dations for a new program with 
refreshed and strengthened lead- 
ership will be ready. Large num- 
bers of people are ready to work 
in a di lined was or imme- 
diate and a Socialist U. S. 
Vanity and “prestige” must step 
$ can unite 
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By LESTER RODNEY 


were no signs of this in the plavers sal 


vets who realized they had for- 
ever lost some of the all too few 


years of big league life—and sal- | 


ary. ‘ 

So when a Mexican multi-mil- 
lionaire named Jorge Pasquel be- 
gan dangling better money before 


. them, some of them made the big. 


move. Plavers making a mere pit- 
tance, like Gardella, Maglie, 
Hausman and Feldman of the 
Giants jumped to better them- 
selves even though it meant leav- 
ing -home, friends and family. 
Bigger. stars like Lanier, Olmo, 
Owen, Mastin, Klein and Vern 
Stephens followed, and even the 
peerless Stan Musial teetered on 
the brink of accepting a terrific 
offer to take his talents to Mexi- 
co. 

The aroused magnates went 
into action. Players who exercis- 
ed a little free enterprise to ac- 
cept better offers in their chosen 

rofession were castigated as 
jumpers, almost as if they were 
slaves. Commissioner Harry 
Chandler announced that they 
would all be barred from play- 
ing baseball in the United States 
for five years. 

This “sentence” was cut down 
abruptly to 3 vears when law- 
suits by the players (blacklisted 
from making a living in their own 
country even as minor leaugers 


or semi-pro!) threatened to bring ~ 


the whole infamous reserve 
clause structure into the federal 
courts for a thorough airin 
Chandler became “big hearted” 
and forgave the returned Mexi- 
can Leaguers. 

* 


OF MUCH greater importance 
to our story was the American 
Baseball Guild, a short lived but 
exciting organization. It was 
started by Robert Murphy, a Bos- 
ton lawyer with no baseball back- 
prowed who just walked into 
10tel lobbies and talked union to 
the ballplayers, stressing things 
like a minimum wage and the 
right of*a player to get part of 
his purchase price. 

Since it was a one-man show 
and Murphy never told, it is 
not known how many players he 
signed up. Later conversations 
with individual players from dif- 
ferent teams indicate that even 
this haphazard “organizing” won 
a majority of the players on at 
least five teams in a matter of 
weeks. 

Murphy decided to concen- 
trate on the Pittsburgh team for 
a showdown with the moguls. 
With 90 percent of the roster 
signed up as members, he asked 
Pittsburgh owner Benswanger 
for a meeting for a little collec- 
tive bargaining and was turned 
down. 

Murphy passed the word 
along to the Pittsburgh players 
on Wednesday evening, June 5, 
before a night game with the 
Dodgers. Barred from the play- 
er clubhouse by hostile 


he Night 
ates Voted Strike! 
tes Vol trike: 

THB BASEBALL OWNERS could hardly haul in the dough fast enough in the 


first postwar season of 1946. Everybody wanted to see hig league games again. But there 
aries. And most of the stars were World War II 


-~ Jong overdue corrections. They 
. edule 


voted to lengthen the sch 
from 154 games to 168 games! | 
But~being vindictive. business 
men and not baseball fans, they 
made a miscalculation. You see, 
all baseball records are based 
on the traditional 154 game sea- 
son. To change that would mean 
to do away at one stroke with 
the meaning of all statistics and 
revious feats, the very heart of 
aseball to a fan. How estimate 
Babe Ruth’s 60 homers if some- 
one else now hit-61 while play- 
ing 14 more games? The howl 
of protest that rose at this sug- 
gestion was deafening and the 
moguls quickly dropped the idea. 
So angry was Yankee prexy Larry 
McPhail at the defeat of the 
lengthened schedule, that he re- 
signed in a choleric huff from the’ 


committee of vengeance. 
: * 


SO THINGS stand _ today. 
There is a player representative _ 
setup which the owners by and 
large treat with veiled contempt. 
Player representatives come to 
meetings with actual grievances 
and violations ef promises, (such 
as no night games before leav- 
ing a city )and get nowhere. 

The story is not finished. The 
20 Pittsburgh players who re- 
fused to be browbeaten the night 


of June 7, 1946, who defied all 
the odds and pressure and said 
“Strike” for their rights, surely 
were the descendants of the 
fighting anti-trust Brotherhood of 
1889, and just as surely the fore- 
runners of the -player union 
which must some day be formed. 

For who, after all, are the 
players? They do not come out 
of any isolated hothouse. Mickey 
Mantle, the new home run king, 
as a child followed his union 
father down into the lead mines 
of northern Oklahoma. Stan 
Musial, “player of the decade,” 
is the son of an immigrant Pol- 
ish steel worker... Willie Mays’ 
dad was semi-crippled as a steel 
worker in Birmingham. 

There neyer was a bankroll. 
_which could flash to its right for 
a ground ball. The Briggs, Yaw- 
keys, Crosleys, Toppimgs, Buschs 
and Wrigleys are not the play- 
ers in this wonderful national 
game of ours. They are the own- 
ers. The people pay to see the 


. players. 
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Frank Frisch, manager and second baseman of St. Louis Cardi- 
nals, Players told manager, “Keep out” while taking strike vote. 


(the first time in 15 years) and 
put on an act, making a mollify- 
ing speech, telling them he had 
no idea they had grievances, and 
suggesting that a strike was not 


“only a serious but a very un- 


necessary step. 


The ow ers heard him out, 
then loc * the doors for a vote. 
In the stands, the fans were 
puzzled at the odd sight of the 
visiting team, the Giants, taking 
batting practice first than then 
going right into fielding prac- 
tice. Where were the Pirates? 
The Giant players realized what 
was going on and waited eager- 
ly for the news. . | 

Ini the clubhouse, a debate 
raged for two hours and five min- 
utes. Veteran pitcher Rip Sewell, 
bitterly anti-union, warned the 
others they would all be thrown 
out of baseball. Benswanger's 
demagogy had affected some 
players. RepOrters flocked around 
the door waiting. | 


Stop and consider the situa- . 


tion for a moment. Here was a 
group of ballplayers partially or- 
ganized by one man who had no 
standing in the labor movement, 
no backings. Alone, and with no 
evidence of support from any of 
the other 15 tig 

and no evidence of fan sentiment 


ossibly even by 
pares a prece- 
shattering strike in the face 

: entrenched monopoly 
which held a blacklist weapon. 
ridiculed Mur- 


league teams - 


st the: report- 


lipped, brushed 
and walloped 


ers, took the fie 
the Giants 10-5. 
* 


THE THOROUGHLY alarm- 
ed magnates convened to short 


circuit the mushrooming union 
sentiment. The Cleveland team, 
for one, was also ready to strike, 
it was later learned, and players 
all around the two circuits, hear- 
ing of the Pittsburgh affair, were 
asking questions. 

A company union setup was 
established with fancy titles of 
“player = representatives.” A 
$5,000 minimum wage, first such 
in baseball's history, was pro- 
claimed. National Lea presi- 
dent Ford Frick blandly stated 
that player contracts were “in- 
equitable” and he had been 
thinking about it since 1936! 


Among other reforms won by 
the Pirates’ near strike and its 
aftermath: No salary cut exceed- 
ing 25 percent in any one year. 
Twenty-five dollars a week ex- 
penses during spring training. 
Thirty days firing notice instead 
of 10, moving expenses for a 
player when traded in midseason. 
the setting up of a pension fund. 
The magnates’ big gun, the re- 
serve clause with its blacklist 
provisions, remained untouched. 

That winter when the moguls 
met they immediately moved to 
retaliate against the players who 
had duvet to force these few 


NEWTON, Pa.—Five men 
walked out of magistrate's 


$2,500 bail apiece. They are 
the former officials of the 
Delaware Toll Bridge Commis- 
sion, charged with “conspiracy to 
cheat and defraud .. . and other 
willful dishonest and malicious 
acts.” 

Among them is one embarrassed 
member of the country club set 
in nearby Trenton, N. J. — Leslie 
Brown, philanthropist, Chamber of 
Commerce leader, president of 
the Lenox China Co. and, at the 
moment the bridge commission 


jscandal exploded last February, 


chairman of the citys Civil De- 
fense program. 
It was then that a probe of the 


ibi-state agency started by Penn- 


sylvania’s Gov. George Leader and 
Jersey's Gov. Robert Meyner, un- 
covering a tale of wild extrava- 
gance, the hiring of models to en- 
tertain at “official” parties, and 
self-voted salaries specifically 
banned by the law under which 
the commission we formed. 
UNDER THE current charges; 
which may go to the Bucks County 
Grand Jury, or to the countys 
Quarter Sessions Court in Doyles- 


that Brown and two others, Alex- 
ander Miller of Easton, Pa., and 
R. Chapman. Carver of Ivyland, 
Pa., accepted $78,591 in vnlaretel 
salary payments, and are guilty 
of “misuse and waste” of thousands 
of dollars more of the agency’s 
money. 

The commission 


ts and 
maintains five toll bridges and ten! ber 


free bridges along the Delaware 
River between Trenton and_ Rort 
Jervis. | 

The thousands who commute 
daily between the two states, duti- 
fully dropping their- dimes and 


read the particulars unfolded in 


4 
‘|the report: 


* $6,500 spent on a one-day 


court here this week, freed on) 


town, Pennsylvania officials state’ 


quarters, were stunned when they |: 


Splurged on Models — 


© Costly oriental rugs, walnut 
' panelling, Gorham/'sterling silver- 
‘ware and china purchased to fit 
out the new commission head- 
quarters, a small building which 
cost $1,500,000. ‘Unkindest cut 
was the china: it was made by 
Brown’s firm, the world-famous 
Lenox ware, but was ordered 
through a New York department 
store and cost the taxpayers over 
$4,000. 

e A “business” trip that took 
men connected with the commis- 
sion on a trip to Phoenix, Ariz., 
desert country where there aren't 
too many bridges. “They did not 
return directly, Gov. Leader said. 
“They made a side junket to Las 
Vegas for night clubbing. The com- 
mission was billed for all these 
expenses.” 

® Seventy-five percent of the 
agency's insurance placed with the 
firm of Kressler, Wolff & Milter, 
Inc. of Easton, which got $76,568 
in premiums. Miller, the commis- 
sioner, is a vice-president. He also 
pocketed $40,592 in travelling ex- 
penses, the state charges. 

® So little of the agency's funds 
were spent on bridge repairs, critics 
declared, that when the Delaware 
flooded its banks last August, most 
of the bridges were seriously dam- 
aged and several actually washed 
out. 


> ® 

ALL FIVE MEN have denied 
the charges, and have field a coun- 
ter-suit against the commission in 
Harrisburg, asking for a declaratory 
judgment of whether their salaries 
were legal. 

The 1931 interstate law bars 
payment for any commission mem- 
. But thethree charged with 
| bilking the agency set up a paid 
executive committee within the 
commission — comprising them- 
selves. Brown, chairman of 
commission until the news broke, 
told. reporters then, “I have done 


| 


his $11,000 in sal | 
decides it was 


PICK PLANKS 


| (Continued from Page 1) 
been scheduled. to speak at the 
Wednesday night session of the 
Democratic National Convent:on. 
The voters will be interested in 
what kind of a job this 70-year-old 
veteran politician and matchless 
orator has been called — to 
perform. Has he been drafted to 
sell” the pro-civil rights voters on 


an inadequate plank and to “ex- 


lain” the appeasement of the 


ixiecrats? 


THE THURSDAY §e afternoon 
session, the nomination of the 
Presidential candidate, may prove 
to be cut-and-dried if there has 
been any further gains by Adlai E. 
Stevenson from either the Averell 
Harriman camp or the “favorite 


sons. 


In any case, the struggle for the. 


Democratic nomination has proved 
to be a useful one in the sense that 
it tended to underscore that Stev- 
enson is not the same candidate 
who, entered the race last spring. 


He had cause to regret later the 
“moderate” label he pinned on 


himself. In the course of the sharp 
imary campaigns, he found he 
had to identify himsel f more 
strongly with the peace and civil 
rights and farm aid issues. 
* 


RIGHT UP TO the convention 
opening, the pressure on the pres- 
idential candidate continued, as it 
will through the coming campaign. 
The Harriman forces pressed 
Stevenson on civil rights, even 
though there were many doubts as 
to the New York Governor's sin- 
cerity. 


~ Many observers here saw Har- 


vehicle with which to make the 
qualifying laps into the Presiden- 
tial race. However, important pro- 
civil rights forces did group them- 
selves around the Harriman camp 
yand made their pressure felt in 
that fashion. 

The Friday afternoon conven- 


tion session, when the Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate is chosen, may 
prove very significant. Here, the 
party will signify whether it is 
‘Teally ready to strengthen the 


A DAY AMONG DAYS 


(Continued from Page 4) 
mation, or as the sun, never at 
rest; and, in spite of all, as gay 
as either. 

Now Yoshita weaves a slen- 
der chain of tiny steps on the 
road to the town, pushing in a 
barrow the first fruits of his 
90 par These he will exchange 
or salt and tea, for a hoe and 
few yards of eloth.... 


The people of the town will 
eat the fruit and vegetables that 
Yoshita’s hands have helped to 
germinate, to grow, to ripen. ... 


The memory of his labours 
is a new song in Yoshita’s heart. 


But when he arrives at the 
tes of the town he begins to 
shake his head trom side to yo 
and finally lets it fall on his 
what if his fruit and 


breast. 
vegetables are ‘contaminated? 
* 


THE DAY ’S end is near. 
Three ~— lead up to Yosh- 
ita’s little house. Yoshita sits 


own on the first one, banishing 
his weariness. On the third sits 


his mother, fixing her ever en- 
quiring eyes on her son’s neck. 


It is time to think of Kikuye. 
All day long Yoshita has kept 
her out of mind, to save her 
‘whole for the hour ‘of rest. 


Kikuye. . .. 

Her name is like the quick 
cry of the swallow. 

Kikuye. . . 

Her eyebrows are like the 
wings of the swallow, 


8 eee 


Her body is as light as the 
swallow. 

One day her esteemed par- 
ents will bring their daughter to 
Yoshita’s house. 

Some mouths later Yoshita 
will place in his esteemed 
mother’s hands the fruit of Kik- 
uyes womb, the fruit of the 
flame that already burns im- 
patiently in Yoshita’s loins. 

But suddenly a cry shatters 
Yoshita’s dream: 

What if the flame is’ contami- 
nated? 

(Translated .from the Spanish 
by A. Walker.) 


Nuclear Energy 


riman using civil rights as a handy} 


P 


\take a bold stand for peace or any 


* aes 


ticket, or whether it will bow to: 


lesser considerations. 


~ (Continued from Page 4) 
lonial and former colonial peoples 
to control their own- destinies. 


* w 

THE shtesoan a ope of the 
Paris newspaper Franc-Tireur put 
it rather bluntly (Aug. 7): 

“It will be difficult if not im- 
possible, jurisdically and before 
publi¢ opinion, to impose a solu- 
tion by force. ‘The United States— 
and the Soviet Union—will inter- 
vene to prevent it.” 7 

Almost lost in the whole hulla- 
balloo was. the issue which the 
Western powers claimed was their 
real interest-free access of inter- 


” : 

“THE STRENGTH that Estes 
Kefauver showed in the primaries 
is obviously needed by the ticket. 
But in this decision the height of 
Kefauver's popularity with the 
voters will be in the balance 
against Dixiecrat prejudice, dis- 
trust from the machine hacks, per- 
sonal animosities and regional am- 
bitions. 

The speeches of the nominees 
on Friday may set the tone for the 
coming campaign. This final con- 
vention session may be the clincher 
for many voters as to whether this 

arty, its platform and its candi- 
ates merit their support. 

In this convention, the party 
could display a fatal mistake in a 
callous approach toward the really 
decisive groupings of voters. This 
could take the form of an _ in- 
different attitude toward labor and 
the Negro péople on the basis that 
they -have “no place to go.” 


Similarly, the party’s failure to 


Cana]. But a Reuters news agency 
dispatch from Cairo (Aug. 5) ex- 
ploded the hullaballoo when it 
said: The quietest place in Egypt 


canal itself. And the dispatch de- 
scribed how ships of every nation 
are ‘sailing through without difh- 
culty of any kind. _ 

Reuters was right but not entire- 
ly so: Israeli ships, or ships carry- 
ing cargo for Israel, were not sail- 
ing through and haven't been for 
several years because of an unjust 
ban on such shipping by Nasser. 
But the Western powers did noth- 
ing about this before. Thus they 
showed how hollow was their claim 
that they were acting in behalf of 


lack of identity with the farmers 
and other sections of the popula- 
tion with severe economic prob- 
lems—these could be disastrous 


On the other hand, the party 
could emerge from this conven- 
tion with the confidence and the 
enthusiasm of labor, the farmers 
and the Negro people, thus assur- 
ing itself of victory in 1956. 


Michigan Vote 


(Continued from Page 5) 
grip on unionists who get involved 
in numbers, writing, pickip or 
carrying the digits out of the plant. 
Such a man will be under the fore- 
man’s thumb beéause. he can’t op- 
erate without the foreman know- 
ing. How many workers have been 


to maintain control over Egvptian 
territory and over an Egyptian 
corporation in which ‘the British 
and French” previously held ma- 
jority financial control. 

* 


THE INTERESTS of all na- 
tions can be safeguarded in the 
Suez by strictly enforcing the Suez 
Canal Convention signed in 1888. 
It guarantees the right of passage 
to all ships of all countries at all 
times throygh the canal. The Ezyp- 
tian government has stated it will 
abide by that convention. So 
far the only violation involved Is- 


'|Tom Kavanagh is known as a pow-, 


sucked into this net no one knows. . 
res raeli ships and the Western pow- 


* 
oe . _.lers have not used their diplomatic 
WHAT the union is after is tO’ power to rectify that situation. 
clean the numbers out of the plants-They threatened military action 


and prevent it from corrupting the only to maintain the fast-slipping 
union in the shop. “rights” of colonialism. But events 


‘have already demonstrated the 
Many people say that the reason |}, ;kruptcy of pro-colonial _poli- 
UAW president and his brother) «jes. 


Victor were made the targets of} It can already be said with as- 


murderous assaults by shoteun/Surance that the crisis which start- 
oe yee led by the U.S. announcement that 


blasts some years ago was because) it will go back on its promise to 
of their efforts to curb the num- finance the Aswan dam, and which 
bers rackets. | ‘reached fever pitch with British- 

Now a new situation exists. The French threats .of military inter- 


} ° . 
union has powerful friends in goy- vention ny egg ——, Mid. 
o 7 q 
ernment here. Judge Bohn, wasj')OU8 *PIXS ae Se Oe 2 
‘dle East colonialism. 
once an auto worker and former | And once again the American 
Wayne County Democratic Party,and world-wide will to peace has 


chairman. State Attorney General] shattered the plans of the saber 
‘rattiers. 


erful friend of labor as of course} 


is Governor Williams. The cand OB th ( 

jury is here. These are the men ongress 
running it. All the equipment for (Continued ‘from Page 2) 
exposing the numbers game is at) paigns on a congressional and local 
hand. scale with the issues facing the 

Its exposure would strengthen) workers being given primary atten- 

tion. . 

This is the picture that shapes 
up from a sampling of labor's an- 
alysis. of the record. of the 84th 
Congress and the conclusions being 
drawn for the 1956 elections. 

On the Pgs side of Con- 
gress record, labor sees: improve- 
ments in the social security law, 
boosting of the federal minimum 
wage to $1, increased benefits to 


the union in politics. It would 
strengthen it in the fight on shop 
conditions, and if the expose went 
all the way, many a foe of labor 
would be unmasked, including the 
Republican Party and its financia] 
backers here. A $75 million dollar 
milking of workers’ pay- checks 
awaits exposure. Maybe this is it. 


CIRCULATION STANDINGS 


THE WORKER 


(Subs) : (Bundle) 
Achicved Percent Goal Achievéd 
+ 294 


Percent 


Achieved Percent 
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“ay “ _ 
ae? 


national shipping to the Suez'- 


since the Suez crisis has been the| 


free Suez navigation. They acted|_ 
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harbor workers for injuries on the 


job, and other lesser bills. 

On the negative side, labor s list 
is much bigger: the killing of fed- 
eral school aid, civil rights legis- 
lation; tax relief, farm aid, public 
power, Taft-Hartley amendments, 
and “others. : 


As the N. Y. Hotel Trades Coun- 
cil paper, “Hotel,” put it this week, 
ar did a little, failed to do 
a iot. 


Marco Polo 


(Continued from=Page 1) 
necessary, and Breen has some 
further suggestions... 


Though the government should 
defray the expenses of such a 
«program, full authority should 
be in the hands of the American 
National Theatre and Academy 
(ANTA). Its work could be done 
without the paralyzing fear of 
those politicians who would cry 
“WPA!” and the _ separation 
could result in “braver decisions,” 
he argues. 


He may well be right. For so 
long as our cultural program re- 
mains a political football, we will 
make progress too slowly, if at 
all—and at a time when the 
world, as in Marco Polo's day, 
yearns to discover the nations 
that they do not know. 


Let mankind realize that not 
everybody in America throws up 
his hands in horror because a 
group of artists were displayed in 
Dallas whose names had once 
been mentioned by the Un-Amer- 
ican Committee. More than 
enough damage was done by 
such benighted strictures as ban- 
ning the Orchestra of the Air— 
Toscanani’s ensemble—from con 
tinuing its world tour. | 


We are really better than that, 
in our overwhelming majority. 
Our lineaments are not in the 
shape of the awful and idiotic 
-H-bomb as Herblock shows it: 
the grim, unshaven but malevo- 
lent visage that is a pinpoint on 
the vast lethal hulk. 

* 


WE ARE Louis Armstrong 
and Mischa Elman, we are 
George Gershwin and Benny 
Goodman, we are Frankie Sin- 
atra and we are Paul Robeson 
we are many things, and God 
knows, not all of them bad. And 
the world does not truly know us. 


If ANTA got the job Breen 
suggests, and if it did its work 
right, truly and without fear, we 
could show the nations our Wash- 
ington, our Madison, our Lin- 
coin, and let us never forget, 
Frederick Douglass and Sojourn- 
er Truth and Harriet Tubman. 

We are the land of-Paul Bun- 
yan of the woods and Joe Mag- 
arac of the foundries.. We could 
show the. world the treasures 


| which Premier Soekarno spoke 


to us about: Jefferson and Emer- 
son and Thoreau and Twain. 


The arts and letters are the 
soundest ambassadors indeed, 
and if they could not show the 
whole -America, as yet, they 
would reveal an important part, 
the part which mankind across 
fhe oceans does not knew. Our 
people are not Frankenstein's 
monster, despite everything 
Frankenstein, in this instance, 
Wall Street. has said and done. 

: * 

LET the shade of splendid 
old Mark Twain, with the droop- 
ing white mustaches, tobacco- 
stained as they were, go travel- 
ing once agajn, no longer one of 
the Innocents Abroad, for he was 
the American who loved Jim as 
well as Huckleberry Finn and 
Tom Sawyer. And he had his ar- 
ticulate opinions about the 
| marauders of his day. 

Dead, he will make an infinite- 

better and truer ambassador 
or America than Dulles alive: 


] 


—- & 
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Biseuits for Summer Meals 


By JO LYNNE 


By Federated Press 


THERE is nothing better than 
a batch of tasty hot biscuits to 
pep up a light summer meal. 
hey team well with soups, 
salads, sold meats and are won- 
derful for stretching out a meal 


of leftovers or a simple luneh or | 


sppper that might seem a bit 
skimpy without them. 

Whether you use mix or start 
from scratch, kneading the dexgh 
make the biscuits higher and the 
crust more flaky and _ tender. 
Knead with only 10 or 12 light 
strokes, or for less than a min- 
ute. Overhandling can toughen 
biscuits, too. Avoid the toppling 
of round biscuits by pressing the 
cutter firmly into the dough 
without heey, | 

The shiny, deeply browned 
crust many cooks desire is ob- 
tained by using an egg wash. 
Use slightly beaten egg, egg yolk 
or egg white and dilute with a 
teaspoon of water. Brush on with 
a pastry brush just before bak- 
ing. 

If you're really in a hurry, 
roll the dough right on the bak. 
ing sheet and cut it into squares, 
rectangles or triangles. Separ- 
ate the pieces and allow at least 
an inch between them for even, 
crusty baking. 


STANDARD BI SCUITS 


_— — 


2 cups sifted flour 

1 tsp salt 

2-3 cup milk 

3 tsp fieking powder 

1-4 cup shortening 

Sift dry ingredients together 
and cut shortening in with pastry 
blender or use finger tips. Add 
milk all at once. Stir with fork 


~ 


IDEAL SCHOOL FARE 


For a miss of thi@e to eight— 
puffed sleeve dress that has a fit- 
ted waistline and big contrasting 
collar. Pattern No. 8228 is in 
sizes 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 years. Size 
4, 13-8 yards of 35-inch; 1-4 
yard contrast. Send 35 cents in 


coin, your name, address, size de- 


sired and pattern number to Fed- 
erated Press, 1150 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York 36, 
N. Y. Send an extra 25 cents now 


- your copy of the Fall-Winter 


issue of our complete pattern 


of smart, easy to 
sag ? easy to sew styles 


« 


~—-_ 


~ 


until dry ingredients are moist- 
ened. Turn out on floured board 
sprinkle lightly with flour and 
knead lightly. Use 10 or 12 
strokes. until dough is smooth 
and can be rolled easily. 

Roll to 1-4 or 1-2 inch thick- 
ness and cut as desired. Place on 
ungreased baking sheet and 
brush with egg wash if desired. 
Bake 12 minutes at 450 degrees. 
Makes 12 to 15 biscuits. 
POPPY SEED BISCUITS 

Prepare biscuit dough b 
above recipe or use a mix. Ro 
out 1-4 inch thick and cut into 
rounds. Brush with melted but- 
ter. Crease with knife, a little 
to one side of center. Fold over, 
having the larger side on top. 
Place on ungreased baking sheet 
and \ press , aces lightly. Brush 
with egg yolk diluted with one 
teaspoon water. Sprinkle with 
poppy seeds and bake as direct- 
ed above. 

ONION BISCUITS 

Slice one or two green onions, 
including green tops. Saute in 
butter and cool slightly. Prepare 
biscuit dough and ‘cut * into 
rounds. 

Make a depression in the cen- 
ter of each biscuit and brush with 
egg wash. Fill depression with 
cooked onion. Sprinkle . with 

oppy seeds. Bake as directed. 
ELERY SEED SQUARES 

Prepare biscuit dough by 
above recipe or usq mix. Roll on 
ungreased sheet to a 10-inch 
square. Brush with egg yolk di- 
luted with one teaspoon water. 
Sprinkle with salt and celery 
seeds, Cut into 16 squares. Sep- 
arate, allowing % to 1-4 inch in 
between biscuits. 

CHEESE BISCUITS 

Make standard biscuit dough 
and work two tablespoons of 
te “y,: cheese in with 
shortening. Cut into rounds and 
bake as directed. | 

These biscuits are particular- 
ly good split and used as short- 
cakes for creamed chicken, ham, 
dried beef or leftover vegetables 
served in a tasty sauce. 


“Let's Have More 
On Woman's Page” 
Dear Editor: 


The women have pleaded for a 
Woman’s page for as long as J 
can remember—but still NO wom- 
an's page. The space would not 
necessarily have to be devoted to 
recipes and household hints. These 
can be secured from practically 
any magazine, or from the utilities 
company, monthly, with our bills. 
We want articles of interest—such 
as Ben Levine's marvellous story 
on “Emily Dickinson; Stupendous 
Spinster” unpublished hecttants in 
the life of an Elizabeth Gurle 
Flynn, Claudia Jones, Mother El- 
la Reeve Bloor, etc. 

Give us stories written by wives 
of deportees, or threatened de- 
portees, wives of Smith Act vic- 
tims--as Mrs. Rebecca Mindel, 
Mrs. Leola Thompson. Let them 
tell of their experiences, their 
problems, and how they have cop- 
ed with them. Most of us women 
could do with a little more cour- 
age. Very few of us are so self- 
sufficient that we need no encour- 
aging, no bolstering. 

If the Worker agrees to feature 
a special Woman’s Page, no spe- 
cial writer would be needed. Ben 
Levine's story could have appear- 

on the woman’s page; articles 


printéd on the woman’s page; Les- 
ter Rodney's memorable story on 


ed on the woman’s page. 


ute something regularly, 


which ‘subject. This would ease the 


by Meridel Le Seuer could be 


(Continued from Page 8) 
opened the gates for those w 
would destroy i Bill of Rights. 


MARC was fully aware that his 


position was earning him the con- 
centrated opposition of powerful 


He knew that his foreign 
especially his opposition to 


Mare was familiar. 


There was never any question 
that Mare was an ambitious man. 
He wanted to lead a. progressive 
majority in the House, and most 
of all he wanted to follow the foot- 
steps of his beloved “Butch,” Fio- 
rella LaGuardia, into the office of 
Mayor of New York. But it was 
not ambition as we usually know 
it,-a vulgar craving which would 
take him away from the people’s 
fight. On the contrary, he saw his 
ambition realizable only as the peo- 
ple came to recognize the unassail- 
able correctness of his position, a 
development he considered inevit- 


able. 
. 


on specific issues coincided. 


in his criticisyas of what he regard- 
ed as doctrinairism and dogmatism 
among the Communists. 

If his disagreement with Com- 
munist leaders could be re-exam- 


World of Labor 


(Continued from Page 3) 


recently told an audience here, 
they no mortgages or installment 
debt in the Soviet Union. 

And as we show pictures of 
workers rushing to department 
stores to buy things and of the 


} electrical appliances in their 


homes and of the cars, we should 
also take note of the latest figures 
on consumer ‘installment debts 
now at the staggering figure of 
$37.1 billion of which $15.1 bil- 
lion is owed on automobiles. 

Another idea is to show some 
of our prospeorus farms and how 
they get bigger and bigger, and 
how it takes many thousands of 
dollars to be a successful farmer 
these days. But we could also 
show how we obtained this farm 
“efficiency” and how the “uneffi- 
cient” farmers are being squeez- 
ed out, or must sell to the 
“efficient” farmer. A diagram 
could show that in the five years 
1950-54 more than 11 percent 
or 600,000 of these “shiftless” 
“unefficient” farmers were elim- 
‘inated, 


And I almost forgot, when we 
show the colorful panoramic 
views of. workers’ cars parked 
outside a factory, let’s also show 
the lineup of Detroit workers at 
unemployment insurance and 
home relief offices and pictures 
of the huge stockpiles af: unsold 
cars. Let’s show the Russians our 
unemployed get relief and don’t 
really starve to death as some 
of them may think, and that we 
can make more cars than Ameri- 
cans can purchase, ; 

Let’s show them the American 

way of life—ALL of it! 


load of your editorial staff. 

In my opinion, there are many 
women possessing literary talent. 
Staying home, taking care of the 


Althed Gibson could have appear-|children, etc. for so long may have 


robbed them of a little of their 


It might not be amiss, however,|former confidence, but that could 
to poll the women on whether|be remedied. A book review, an 
they would be willing to contrib-|article on politics or PTA activity 
and on| and a salvaged ego once miorel : 


interests who would be influential 
even within his own district. He 
did not idealize his constituents. 
licies, 
e Kor- 
‘ean war, would cut him off from 
many of his former rank and file 
supporters. But he had in the peo- 
ple the same profound faith as did 
Thomas Jefferson and the Found- 
ing Fathers with whose writings 


IN THIS context, the raillings pf 
the big business press that Marc 
“followed the Communist line” are, 
revealed as vicious, or tragic, non- 
sense. Marcantonio fought for what 
he believed to be good for the peo- 
ple and since he did so honestly, 
it is not strange that his position 
and that of the Communist Party 


Marc valued the Communists as 
alffes, and while he thought differ- 
ences should be soft-pedaled in the’ 
-_|interest of unity, he was outspoken | 


ined in detail, I think that in many 
cases he would be proven right. 
In the last, and perhaps the most 
bitter difference which diyided 
them and which was not resolved 
before his death, I believe that 
Mare was wrong. 


That involved the role of the 
American Labor Party and the 
question of whether progressives 
could most effectively influence the 
course of New York politics through 
this separate political organization 
or by supporting acceptable candi- 
dates on other tickets. The Com- 
munists favored the former alter- 


Ironically, here the customary 
roles were reversed, and the Com- 
munists who had so often put for- 
ward sectarian positions whic 
Marc had fought, were now ad- 
vancing a broader and I think a 
more certain toad to the independ- 
ent third party, a labor-farmer 
party for America which both Marc 
and the Communists recognized as 
essential for the progress of our 


nation, 
*% 


IN ANOTHER INSTANCE in 
which Marc was accused of “fol- 
lowing the Communist party line” 


native. Mare insisted on the latter. 


‘His Own Man, a Great Man, a Fearless Man’ 


it now seems to me that both Mare 


‘and the Communists were wrong. 


That was in assessing the charac- 
ter of World War II from its out- 
break in September, 1939 until 
Hitler's invasion of the Soviet 
Union on Juhe 22, 1941. 

Both had maintained that until 
that date the war was imperialist 
and that the duty of the U.S. was - 
to remain neutral. After that date, 
both said that with this new threat 
of a world-triumphant Hitlerism 
the war's character had changed 
and our duty was to support the 
allies against the Axis. 

My opinion {is that the character 
of the war had changed months 
before, and this belated recognition 
of the change was to prove costly 


h| both to Marcantonio and to the 


Communist. Party. But in his. mis- 
takes as in his accurate judgments, 
Vito Marcantonio was his own 
man, a great man and a fearless , 
man. : 

This valuable volume which rep- 
resents such painstaking work by 
Dr. Rubinstein and her assoociates . 
is a fitting memorial to him. It is 
indispensable to any one concerned 
with the history of progressivism in 
our times. 
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CULTURAL STAFF: 


Moderate Rates * 


CAMP LAKELAND 


on beautiful SYLVAN LAKE, 65 miles from New York City 


® Comfortable and restful accommodations ® Stimulating and 
exciting cultural progam in Yiddish and English © Under the 
supervision of our new kitchen manager, the well-known Gussie 
Berkowitz, the food is outstanding. All our guests are now 
talking about our excellent cuisine. 


Meyer and Luba Eisenberg; Teddy Schwartz; 
Harvey Schreibman; Edith Segal. 3 


Special Family flan 
Call AL $-6283 or write 1 Union Sq. W., N. Y. C. 3 


@ Day Camp 


AE aS ER A RD, ne 


A 
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‘eos 
WINGDALE 


ON THE LAKE 


(FORMERLY CAMP UNITY) 
2 DAYS $15 (WEEKENDS) 


Nightly shows—Dance te Cherokee 
and His Band—Swimming—Boatin 
—Tennis — Oompetitions in A 
Sports. New Ball Field—Night 
Softball toe. 


® 3-Day Labor Day Weekend 
$25. 


© 4-Day Rosh Hoshonah Week- 
end $27. 


Tt was fun till now—more fun 
again. Six more weeks and 7 
more weekends to enjoy. 


202 WEST 40th STREET 


Phone: CHickering 4-0728 


-———— ee ee et eee 8. ee 


BRIEHL’S 


WALLKILL, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y. 
PHONE 8-2214 

Scenic Country @ Pleasant Infor- 

mality @ Private Lake @ Swimming 

Free Boating @ Recreation Hall 


Indoor and Outdoor Games and 
Sports @ Wholesome Food 


Open All Year 
Reasonable Rates 
Write for Folder 


It’s Always Fair 
Vacation Weather at 


“CAMP MIDVALE 


- MIDVALE, N. J. 
COOPERATIVE, INTERRACIAL 


A constant variety of enjoyment, 
interesting, exciting activities and 
events among socialabie, friendly 
people te give you that warm, in- 
ner glow of satisfaction with «a 
vacation well spent 


EVEN WHEN IT RAINS! 
AND WHEN THE SUN SHINES 
IT’S JUST PERFECT! 


Famous million gallon 
swimming pool 

© All outdoor sports 

® Children’s Day Camp Pro- 
gram 

Dancing & Entertainment 

Wholesome, delicious meals 


ONLY $35—$39 PER WEEK 
(No tipping, no service charge) 
CHILDREN $22—$26 
(Includes day camp) 
Phone: Terhune 5-2160 
for reservations today! 


— 
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PINE LAKE LODGE, Kenoza Lake, N. Y. 
An informal resort, ideal for young 
families. Private lake, swimming, boat- 
ing, fishing. Sports, children’s program 
and councellors, hi-fi, scrumptious food. 
Adults $42, children $20-25. “Open until 

. 9th. Make early reservations for 

Send for booklet or 


Sept 
Jewish holidays.”’ 
Jeffersonville 


call Mayno Hamburger, 
212R 
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You'll Be Missing Exciting News While 


Special Vacation Offer 
One month 


Two weeks 


You’re Away! 
And you may not get 
_Back-Copies 
* 


THE WORKER & 
DAILY WORKER 
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TV 
Saturday, Aug. 11 


Children’s Theatre (4) 9 a.m. 
Baseball Hall of Fame (5) 10 
Big Top—circus (2) Noon 
ed Town Meet (13) Noon 
atch Mr. Wizard (4) 12:30 
Stories before theeGame (9) 1:10 
Laurel and Hardy (2) 1:30 
Baseball:Dodgers-Phillies (9) 1:55 
Yankees-Baltimore (11) 1:55 
Long Before Shakespeare (2) 2 
Right Now—discussion (2) 2:30 
Movie—Lydia with Merle Oberon 


2. ¢ 
Bowling (4) 5 
Million Dollar Movie: Eddie Can- 


ter in Show Business (9). 5, 7:30 
and 10 - 

News (2) 6 

Open Mind (4 7 

‘ Beat the Clock (2) 7:30 

Jackie Gleason (2) 8. Repeat. Kram- 
den gets a dog 

Science Fiction (5) 8 


Lawrence Welk (7) 9 | 


Gunsmoke—wesetern (2) 10 

“Masquérade Party (7) 10 

High Finance—quiz (23 10:30 

Adventure Theatre — Falstaff’s Fur 
Coat (4) 10:30 

Movie: Mr. Lord Says No (British) 
(13) 11 

Movie: Angel On My Shoulder, 
with Paul Muni (9) 11:30 


TV : 
Sunday, Aug. 12 
Lions — educational films 
a.m. 
C 1 Train (13) 9:30 
Look Up and Live (2) 10:30 


Libr 
(4) 


TV, Movie Guide | 


, 1 . 
Madame Butterfly, Embassy, B’way 


Sunday Spectacular with Jack Car- 
ter, Polly Bergen, Jonathan Win- 
ters; Rocky Graziano, Jayne 
Mansfield (4) 7:30 

Ed Sullivan Show—Phil Silvers sub- 
stituting as emcee (2) 8. Micke 
Mantle, Teresa Brewer, Dick 
Shawn, others 


at 72nd St. . 

Alibi For A Night (French) Thalia. 
With Five Men And A Woman— 
Sat only; Sunday—Barber of Se- 
ville and La Forza del Desinto 
“opera films.—Sun.: only 

THEATRE 


My Fair Lady, Hellinger 
Uncle Vanya, Fourth St. 
Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 


Lys 
Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 
No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Ibsen’s Ghosts, Modern Theatre, 
14 Second Av. | 
Damn Yankees—musical, 46th St. 
Pajama Game—musical, St. James 


Sunday Night Concert—ballet mu-_ 
sic (5) 8 | 

Movie: The Clouded Yellow (7) 8. 
British mystery 

General Electric Theatre—Charlton 
Heston and Steve Cochran in 
Seeds of Hate—civil war story (2) 


9 
Goodyear Playhouse—Proud Pas- 
sage with Jason Robards, John 
Drainie, others 
Ted Mack Amateur Hour (7) 9 
‘Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:30 
$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 
What's My Line (2) 10:30 
Movie: Love.From A Stranger with 
Sylvia Sidney and John Hodiak 
(7) 10:30 ) 
News (2) (4) 1l 
Moive: No Resting Place (2) 12:30 


Excellent 
: RADIO 
Saturday, Aug. 11 


Giants-Pittsburgh WMCA 1:25 

Yankees-Baitimore WINS 1:55 ~ 

D ‘dgers-Phillies WMGM 1:55 

Opera—Merry Wives of Windsor 
WNYC: 2 


Camera Three (2) 11:30 


Let’s Take A Trip (2) Noon. Bronx — 


Zoo children’s section 


Noon 
Dodgers-Phillies (9) 1:55 
Yankees-Baltimore (11) 1:55 
Youth Wants to Know (4) 3:30 
Shakespeare on TV (2) 3:45 


F ace the N a tion on | n t erv i ew WwW j th 4. é ie oats a 


Demo Candidates (2) 5 
Outlook (4) 5. Demos convention 


Telephone Time (2) 6. The Theme “ ee ee ieehieeseitresssite 


Is Intolerance 


Movie: Show Business with Eddie Ves ee 


Cantor (9) 5, 7:30 and 10 
You Are There (2) 6:30 
You Asked For It (7) 7 


ern (2) 7:30 


In Memoriam 


Private Secretary with Ann Soth-' 2 


Gifted Lyricist, 
Dead at 38 


John Treville Latouche. who 
wrote the lyrics for the cantata, 
“Ballad for Americans,” died of a 
heart attack Tuesday in his sum- 
mer home in Calais, Vt. He was 38 
years old. 

He had just finished rewriting 
the libretto of “The Ballad of 
Baby Doe” a folk opera based on 
a Colorado mining saga, which 
premiered in Central City, Col., 
last month and is due for a Broad- 


sez | way production this fall. 


His current project, nearly com- 


: | pleted, had been the Lillian Hell- 
see | man—adaptation of Voltaire’s “Can- 


& |dide,” set to music by Leonard 
=e | Bernstein, which will reach Broad- 


way in November. 


“The Golden Apple,” which he 


#2: | wrote with Jerome Moross as com- 


341 |Uncle Sam,” as 


ef £2 | poser, 

gee: | N.Y. Drama Critics’ Circle and the 
=f: | Donaldson Award as the “best mu- 
#2:4| sical” of the 1953-54 season, and 

“24 | the Newspaper Guild’s Page One 

4 | Award as “the most important con- 

wee \tribution to the musical comedy 


drew three awards: The 


> >> 


form since ‘Oklahoma. 

Latouche originally wrote “Bal- 
lad for Americans,” with music 
by Earl Robinson, as “Ballad for 
rt of the Federal 


2=4|Theatre musical, “Sing for Your 


Masterwork Hour: Hungarian Com- 


4/Supper.” The work is widely re- 


garded as an American classic. It 
was sung at the Republican Na- 


THE W 
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_Movies 


Out of 
and TV 


By David Platt 


Were you at vour TV set a 
couple of Mondays ago when 
Studio One Summer Theatre did 
‘The Ballad of Yermo Red? I 
thought this ballad about how a 
dirty railroad cop was destroyed 
by ridicule had zest and origin- 
ality. It was a healthy piece of 
musical Americana. Yermo was 
notorious for roughing up ‘bos 
who hitched rides along~ the 
sixty mile stretch of track run- 
ning between two small western 
towns which the railroad paid 
him to keep “clean, real clean.” 
To the ‘bos he’s a hundred bulls 
rolled into one, quicker on the 
draw than summer lightning, a 
man unlike other folk. 

* 


ONE ‘BO, a dreamy young 
‘guy who sings a song plaintive 
over and over again about a 
“light burning softly in the 
window’ of the home he never 
had is called the Overland Kid 
and he hates. Yermo more than 
the others: because the cop’s 
violence Jed to the death of his 
buddy, a fine young lad from 
Minnesota named Whitie whom 
he loved as a brother. 

“I'm going to square myself 
with Yermo Red and I've sixty 
miles of iron as a battleground.” 
says the Kid. And for a weapon 
hell use song and_ ridicule. 
“Songs that'll cut him up real 
good, cut him where it hurts 
the most—in his tortured brain.” 

eee 

AND SO THE KID sits down 
and writes a song about a “blue- 
bird that flew by me with only 
one wing and a wild cat that 
howled without a head. Then 
I smelled a skunk they called 
Yermo Red.” 

The Kid and the other ‘bos 
who have it in for Yermo see that 
the song is spread far and wide. 
And follow it up with others 
about Yermo going to Hell and 
being thrown out by the Devil, 
he smelled so bad, and about 
a cur they called Yermo Red. 

Soon the entire contryside is 
singing the ballad ef Yermo and 


JOHN LATOUCHE 


and “Beggar's Holiday,” anc, last 
season, “The Littlest Revue.” 


IX 


re ' 


RO 


C 
4, 


making up their own stanzas. 


{ 


{ 


i 


_ Wherever the wicked cop goes— 


the ‘song is there to mock and 
unnerve him. “The Overland Kid 
has me walking sideways,” he 
cries. “I've got a spoke in my 
head and a fire burning inside 
me like dry bush. Tell me how 
to put it out, tell me where to 
find the Kid, he’s riding my rail,” 
Yermo asks a blind man who 
replies: : 3 
“Your Overland Kid isn’t flesh 
and blood. He’s your conscience. 
He’s the eyes, ears, tongues and - 
guts of all those "bos you've 
roughed up for years. Their blood 
is the oil feeding your fire.” 
Yermo has but one thought— 
to track down the Kid even 
though the soles of his feet turn 


to stone. 
* 


IN THE END when a stoolie 
tells Yermo where he can find 
the Overland Kid and the wild 
cop catches up with him in the 
murderous heat of the desert and 
he has put to pull the trigger to 
end the kid’s life, the seng and 
the ridicule and with the kid 
himself pleading-with Yermo to 
shoot and end his misery, the 
Devil intervenes and saves the 
balladeer’s lift. 

This is an outstanding work 
that Studio One Summer The- 
atre has biven us. It is witty, 
imaginative yet down to earth. 
The writing is fresh and lively 
and fits the music perfectly. The 


| Ballad is good enough in my 


opinion to Lecome a permanent 
part of our treasury of democratie 
folklore and legend. I'd like to 
sec. it done often. 

Into it went the work of many 
minds. Music and lyrics—Terry 
Gilkyson; libretto—Marcel Klau- 
ber and Wm. T.-Grady, Jr.,: di- 
rection—Robert Herridge; acting 
—Biff McGuire and Arch John- 
son. These two played the lead- 
ing roles of the guitar plaving 


| Overland Kid and Yermo Red, 
| the railroad cop as though their 

very lives depended upon mak- 
. ing these characters live—and 


they do live.—D. P. 


Classified Ads : 


FOR SALE 


ENGLISH BICYCLE, with 3 speed gears, 
hand brakes, pump and tourist bag. 
SPEC. $39.95 Standard Brand Dist... 145 


MARIAN 


We again pledge to 
work as hard as pos- 
sible to continuc and 
win the struggles so 
dear to her heart. 


tional convention in 1944.  La- 
touche once called it a “pamphlet 
for democracy.” 

An earlier work, “Beggar's 
Opera,” with a score by Duke 
Ellington, the critics’ drew praise. 
Among his other librettos were 
“Cabin in the Sky,” “Banjo Eyes” 


posers WNYC 7 
Os We See It—AFL-CIO series 
WABC 8:45 
RADIO 
Sunday, Aug. 12 


Giants-Pirates WMCA 12:55 
Yankees-Baltimore WINS 1:55 
Dodgers-Phillies WMGM 1:55 
World Musie Festivals—Sibelius 

Festival WCBS 2:05 
Masterwork Hour—Swedish Com- 
"| posers WNYC 7 

Guggenheim Memorial Concert 
WNYC 8:30 

MOVIES 


‘Moby Dick, Sutton and Criterion 
King and I, Roxy 

. Secrets of Reef, Baronet 
—Rebecca, Bessie 4} Oklahoma, Rivoli 

‘| Private’s Progress, Guild 50th 


In sani | esnaing " | P soraied Horse, Translux Nor- 
Oo 


Rififi, Fine Arts 
MARIAN | Citizen Kane—Sat. only, Waverly 
Died August 12, 1953 


(revival 
—Bob | 


Latouche was born on Nov. 13, 
1917, in Richmond, Va. He was 
14 when he won first prize in a 
short story contest. One of the Fourth Ave. (13th and 14 Sts.) One 
judges, author James Branch Cab- heur free parking or two tokens. 
ell, urged him to come North to/~ MOVING AND STORAGE 
study and write. He cfiended'| yoyina storage, long distance, pickup 
Riverdale Preparatory School, service, days, nights, weekends, economi~- 
where he won a scholarship to| _‘°*) 89's Budget Movers. CH 35-3756. — 
Columbia University. There he PAINTING 
became the first freshman fo win JOB WELL DONE; painting contractor; - 
the Columbia Award for both}_99% =. @ me 


etry and prose. 
ard 7 . Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


He wrote the lyrics and some 
Vecter Laboratories 


of the music for the Varsity show, | 
thaa left school for theatrical! , 

| 217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 
: _ New York 3, N. Y. 


work. Two of his sketches and! 
lyrics become part of the gar- 
ment workers union revue, sees Sales © ‘Installation @ Service 


and N eedles.” 


—Her Young Friends 


— 


In Memory of Our 


BELOVED UNFORGETABLE | PB 
oming 
MARIAN 


DR. W. E. B. DUBOIS will speak on 
“The Struggle for Integration in the 
South” on Sat., Aug. 18—8:30 p.m., 
at 214 B. 20 St., Far Rockaway. Cont. 
$1. Ausp: Far Rockaway Comm. 


Dressmakers Traditional 
Labor Day and - 
Rosh-Hoshonah Outing 
to Camp Lekeland 
9 days — AUG. 31 4 achg oo) 


» 


MONUMENTS 
| WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


1410. WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor. 170th St., Bronx 54, N.Y. 


Tel. JErome 7-6042 
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Grapes of Wrath, Eighth St. (re- 
vival). With Tabacco Road 
The Doctors, Paris ‘' 
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ILA FACING TWO-FRONT STRUGGLE = 
Longshoremen Put It on the Line to 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


THE INDEPENDENT International Longshoremen’s Association is again fightin; 
for its life and for improvement of conditions of .the men who load and _ unloa 
ships at the docks. It is a two-pronged fight facing the ILA dockers this year. 


First, there is the old jurisdic- 
tional battle between the ILA, 
which is the collective bargaining 
agent for the overwhelming major- 
ity of dockers on the piers from 
Maine to Texas, and the AFL-CIO 
International Brotherhood uf Long- 
shoremen, a minority, group which 
- controls one pier in Manhattan and 
the fresh water docks of the Great 
Lakes. : 

The IBL, rejected by the long- 
shoremen in two NLRB elections, 
is demanding a third election. 

Secondly, while there is little 


hope that the IBL could win such — 


an election, the IBL’s petition has 
served as a monkey wrench in the 
machinery of collective bargaining 
between the shipowners and the 
longshoremen. 

* 

WITH ALL its weaknesses, past 
errors and mistakes, the ILA today 
represents the men who. work the 
piers in all ports of the Atlantic 
and Gulf Coast. And the pro- 
posals the ILA has offered the 
shippers represent the economic 
needs of the workers. They are 
realizable proposals which would 
improve conditions of the rough- 
and-tumble and dangerous work 
on the docks. 

The IBL has nothing to offer the 
longshoremen but a bitter jurisdic- 
tional fight which will play into 
the hands of the shippers. 

The big and most important 
questions on the piers from Port- 
land, Maine to Brownsville, Texas, 
are the contract proposals pre- 
sented Aug. 1 to the New York 
Shipping Association. The old ILA 
contract with the shippers expire 
Sept. 30. 

There is nothing new in the 
proposals~ the ILA gave the ship- 
pers. The proposed JLA contract 
would cover work, wages ~and 
working conditions pertaining to 
rigging of ships, the coaling, load- 
ing and unloading of ‘all cargoes 
on the entire East and Gulf ports. 

It would cover palletizing of 
freight delivered to piers by truck 
or lighter, all handling of wet and 
dry ship stores and baggage and 
the handling of lines in connectiong 
with the docking and undocking 
of ocean-going ships. 

The shippers have stalled nego- 
tiations, opposing the coastwise 
contract and stating they will ne- 
gotiate aly ay the New York 
piers, with the outports taggin 
along behind with Seanad - 
tiations after the New York pact 
is agreed upon. 

* 


CAPT. WILLIAM V. Bradley, 
ILA president, emerged from his 
unions wage scale committee 
meeting last week to state that the 
ILA was “going to fight” to block 
attempts of the IBL to stalemate 
the ILA’s proposal for a new con- 
tract with the shippers with an 
‘election gimmick no one believes 
the IBL can win. 


a 


“If there is going to be a fight! St 


in the Port of New York,” Bradley 
said, “it will not-be of our making. 
However, if we are forced to go 
through with another election, we 
shall.emerge from it stronger than 
in the past.” 

Bradley and Thomas Gleason, 
ILA general organizer, went to 
Washington to appeal to AFL-CIO 
President George Meany to inter- 
vene to halt the IBL’s petition for 
another election. Meany did not 
meet the dock leaders, but high 
AFL-CIO officials told them they 
would have to accept the ILB plan 
authorizing a committee composed 
of Harry Lundberg, president of 
the Seafarers International Union, 
and two others to “police” all docks 
under ILA 

Bradley turned down the Lund- 


berg “Do ice” plan. 
* 


_ _ "THE AFL-CIO, however, has 
, declined to finance the. IBL's elec- 


_New York Longshoremen loading cargo. 


tion campaign against the ILA. But. 
Paul Hall, executive secretary of 
the Atlantic Coast District of the 
SIU, has given the IBL $250,000 to 
finance the campaign. 

There is strong opinion in labor 
circles that the NLRB, which must. 
hold a hearing on, the relation of 
forces on the docks before it de- 
cides on the IBL’s petition for an 
election, may rule against the pe- 
tition. 

The important question is the 
dock contract. If no agreement is 
reached between the shippers and 
the ILA by Oct. 1, the longshore- 
men have pledged to strike every 


Atlantic and Gulf Coast port. | 


~~ 


Besides demanding a’ contract 
with the New York Shipping As- 
sociation, Deep Water Steamship 
Lines and stevedore companies 
from Maine to Texas? the ILA is 
asking that the straight-time hourly 
rate of pay’ be increased 32 cents) 
an hour to $2.80. The ILA is ask- 
ing $5.60 an hour for Sundays and 
holidays and 25 cents above the 
regular rate for holdmen and op- 
erators of mechanical equipment. 

The union is demanding the 


AN ORGANIZERS confer- 
ence has been called by William 
Collins, director of AFL-CIO 
Region 2 (New York-New Jer- 
sey). All staff organizers in the 
two states will come together in 
Albany, Aug. 23, to map out 
plans for the coming year. 

The organizing conference 
will coincide with the opening 
of the State CIO. convention in 


| Albany (Aug. 23-25). Major is- 


sues slated to come up at the 
CIO gathering are: merger with 
the State Federation of Labor, 
and the 1956 election campaign. 

Progress toward unification of 
the state AFL and CIO is re- 

rted, although no_ publicity 
1as been given out on the de- 
tails of the private joint discus- 
sions now going on between top 
leaders of the two bodies. 

Although the labor movements 
in 13 states have now merged 
into single state AFL - CIO 
bodies, no major industrial state 
is included so far. Top labor 
officials are reportedly hoping 
that New York will become the 
first big state to achieve merger 
and to thereby set a pattern for 
speeding up the process of unity 
elsewhere. 

* 


TRANSPORT Workers Union 
is expected to open up a strong 
campaign to win the union sho 
on the N.Y.C. transit lines with 
the backing of the AFL-CIO. 
TWU now has sole collective 
bargaining rights, but, unlike 
most contracts in private indus- 


welfare fringe benefit be increased | 
seven cents and that a welfare, 
pension and vacation plan be set) 
up in the South Atlantic and Gulf) 
ports where it does now exist. 


NEW YORK (FP).—Complaints; 
of discrimination in hiring because 
of race shot upward during the 
first six months of 1956, accord- 
ing to the N. Y. State Anti-Discrim- 
ination Committee. 

Chairman Charles Abrams re- 

rted 332 verified complaints 

ave been received in the first 
half of the year by the state agency, 
compared to the total complaints 
—398—filed for the entire year of 
1955. 

Despite this high increase, Ab- 

rams asserted a “marked improve- 
ment” has become noticeable in 
the attitude of employers toward 
hiring persons from. minority 
oups. 
Coincidental with his report, 
Abrams announced a new probe 
into hiring practices of the Arabian 
Oil Co., which is in partnership 
with Saudi Arabia. 

Acting on a complaint filed by 
the American Jewish Congress 
charging that Aramco refuses to 
hire Jews both for its New York 
and Saudi Arabian operations, the 
commission will reexamine its 1950 
decision in a similar complaint. At 
that time it ruled, after advice from 
the State Department, that religion 
was a “bona fide occupational 
qualification for company employ- 
es hired for Saudia Arabian guty. 
_ The U. S. Senate has passed a 
resolution branding as “inconsis- 
tent with our principles” any at- 
tempt by foreign nations to create 
distinctions among U.-S. citizens 
in granting of personal or commer- 


cial access or other rights other-| 


SCAD to Probe Religious 
Bias of NY-Arabia Oil Co. 


wise available to U. S. citizens gen- 


erally. This resolution reopened 
the door to reexamination of the 
question. 

Appraised of the new investiga- 
tion into its hiring policies, an| 
Aramco Official insisted his com-| 


q 
1 
q 
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|NAACP Membership 


' Local branches of the National 


try, has not been able to gain 
the union shop in its struggle 
over the years. As a. result, 
union membership among tran- 
sit workers is a revolving-door~ 
proposition, and labor as a 
whole finds itself weakened in 
its fight against the transit 
bosses. 

Meanwhile, the Motormen’s 
Benevolent Assn., an independ- 
ent craft group trying to oust 
the TWU, veted to put off in- 
definitely any plans to strike 
the subways. Twenty-six sus- 
pended MBA members are 


Rolls Show Increase 


pany does not discriminate against| 
Jews in any of its operations. He 
asserted any restrictions “that may 
exist with regard to entry into! 
Saudi Arabia are imposed by the) 


Saudi Arabian government and are : rolled: dcwie 


entirely outside the company’s con-| 
trol.” 


Association for the Advancement 
‘of Colored People enrolled 216.,- 


'446 members 


in the first ‘six 
months of 1956, an increase of 
50 percent over the 144,277 en- 
the same period last 
vear, according to NAACP mem- 
bership secretary Lucille Black. 


The feudal kingdom has also im- 


— its will on the U. S. armed| 
Oo 


military bases there. 


Vice-president Shad Polier of the | position of white supremacists in 


American Jewish Congress said 
there was no reason to allow the 
Arabian government “to export its 
anti-Semitism to American soil.” He 
declared the oil company should 


not be entitled to take advantage 
of New York state hiring facilities 
unless it lives up to the law which 
forbids religious discrimination in 
taking on employes. 


rons, No tatesbee of the Jewish|o"ve are scheduled in the fall, 


faith is sent to serve in the U. S.! 


Because big city membershi 


it was predicted the goal of 400,- 
000 members for 1956 would be 
reached. Despite the bitter op- 


the South, membership in that 
area significantly increased. 


Basie, Brubeck, 
Others, to be At 
Jazz Festival 


_.A large number of stars have, 
contracted to appear at the Pas 
Festival to be held at Randall's 
Island Aug. 24 and 25. Among 
them are Count Basie, Dave Bru- 
beck, Billie Holiday, Lester 
Young, the Modern Jazz Quartet, 
Gene Krupa, the Jazz Messengers, 
Gerry Mulligan, Erroll Garner, 
and Anita O'Day. In the addition’ 
to the concerts there will be “twi- 
light -jazz” each evening from 7 
to 8:30 and an art show oe 


sculpture and photography) re- 
lated to jazz. : bet Seb cise! 


' : 


Labor in New York 
| By Herbert Signer 

°* Organizers Parley Slated 

© CIO Convention Coming | 


awaiting the Transit Authority 
verdict after their trial for their 
part in the June 14 wildcat. 

* 


TWU, which denounced the 
suspended MBA leaders, came 
to the defense of more than 400 
other “misled” subway. motor- 
men who took part in the wild- - 
cat. The Transit Authority, as 
a result of the TWU defense 
and te ease the bitterness and 
tension known to be widespread 
against the transit bosses agreed 
to put off indefinitely its plans 
to grill the 400 men on their - 
part in the strike. | 

A temporary injunction is 


now in effect against the MBA, 


handed down by the State Su- - 
preme Court. The court upheld 
the constitutionality of the anti- 
labor Condon Wadlin law. 
TWU, in a blistering attack on 
MBA, charged it with respon- 
sibility for giving the _ transit 
bosses an opportunity to “test 
the whip of the Condon-Wadlin 
law on the backs of the work- 
ers.” 

TWU argues that in the nine 
ears the law has been on the 
fonili and that labor has fought 
for its repeal, “TWU has fought 
against any application of its 
anti-union, labor-énslaving pro- 
visions to the transit workers ot 
the N.Y.C. transit system.” 

* 


WAGES and working condi- 
tions for 10,000 truck drivers 
in Teamsters Local 807, largest 
in New York, got a big boost 
under ihe new four-year pact 
which provides an 18% cents 
package increase, with a wage 
reopener in two years. Previous 
minimums ranged from $1.97 
to $2.41 an hour.... ; 

* . 

THE NASSAU-Suffolk CiO 
Council and AFL Building and 
Construction Trades Council are 
jointly offering 80,000 unionists 
in Long Island preventive medi- 
cal exams, head-to-foot,. for a 
flat rate of $15. Such exams 
would usually run from $100 
to $300. Aim is to keep union 
members “vertical instend of 
horizontal. . . .” 

: *~ 

THE STRIKE of three locals 
of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Union at the Turf and Demp- 
sey restaurants on Broadway, 
the second in a year's time, is 
seen as a struggle against a seri- 
ous sweatshop open shop dane 
ger to the union. Most Broadway 
places are unionized and have 


‘much higher wages and better 


conditions than the Amiel Corp. 
is trying to hold on to and 
spread in the area, 

* 


THE ROCHESTER AFL 
Central Trades & Labor Coun- 
cil has kicked off its 1956 elec- 
tion campaign with support to 
two union leaders running- for 
major office on the Democratic 
ticket against anti-labor Repub- 
lican incumbents. The AFL is 
seeking CIO’ support for a 


united labor: campaign to elect 


William Mostyn, of the Metal 
Polishers, in the 39th C.D.; 

and Michael Cavalier, of the 

— Cutters, in the 5lst Sen. 
ist. | 


* | 
THOUSANDS.- of ILGWU 
members turned out for union 
ceremonies July 25 dedicating a 
Mobile. Haalth Center for 
Puerto Rico’s - organized gar- 
ment workers. 35-foot 
healthmobile went to the Is- 
land this .week. The ILGWU 


| is an organizing drive in Puerto 
Rico, 


